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This Issue in Brief 


The Probation Officer as a Helping Person.— 
Too often the probation officer is so occupied with 
the administrative aspects of his job he loses 
sight of his unique responsibility of being a “help- 
ing person,” asserts David H. Gronewold, associ- 
ate professor at the University of Washington’s 
graduate school of social work and for 11 years 
a federal probation officer. He must accept the 
role of a “helping person,” Professor Gronewold 
reminds us, if he is to carry out the intent of the 
probation statute. Varied techniques rooted in 
the understanding of human behavior, he points 
out, are used by the experienced probation officer 
in this helping process. 

A Community Approach to Delinquency.— 
With background as a trained caseworker, federal 
probation officer, superintendent of the Illinois 
State Training School for Boys, and now super- 
intendent of the Connecticut Child Study and 
Treatment Home, Charles W. Leonard is in a 
position to speak with authority on what a com- 
munity can do and should do to meet the challenge 
of delinquency. In a realistic way Mr. Leonard 
tells us what we ought to be doing about delin- 
quency, 

The Sentencing Problem.—One of the disturb- 
ing problems in the administration of criminal 
justice is the disparities in sentencing. Professor 
Sheldon Glueck of the Harvard Law School cites 
some startling examples of inequalities in sen- 
tence, gives some of the reasons for lack of uni- 
formity in sentencing, and suggests various 
devices for achieving uniformity. He concludes 
his article with a discussion of the use of pre- 


dictive tables, not as a substitute for judicial 
experience in the sentencing of offenders, but 
rather “to supply the judge with an instrument 
of prime importance in his work of individualizing 
justice.” 

The Psychiatrist Before the Court.—Dr. A. 
Warren Stearns has practiced psychiatry in 
Boston for more than 40 years and frequently is 
engaged by judges, district attorneys, and defense 
counsel to testify in medical-legal matters. He 
is eminently qualified to discuss the conflicts that 
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often exist between the legal and medical pro- 
fessions and offers in his article helpful sug- 
gestions to the psychiatrist who is called on to 
give expert testimony. What he has to say is not 
only of interest to the expert witness, but to 
the courts also. 

Treatment at the Federal Youth Correction 
Center.—The federal youth offender program has 
now been in operation in districts east of the 
Mississippi for nearly 3 years. On October 4 the 
provisions of the Federal Youth Corrections Act 
were extended to the rest of the continental 
United States. One of the two classification and 
treatment centers for youth offenders committed 
under the Act is the Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution at Ashland, Kentucky. Warden John J. 
Galvin describes the physical plant at Ashland 
and the various phases of the diagnostic and treat- 
ment program. One of the clearest statements we 
have read on the needs of an offender is what 
Warden Galvin says in his article about the 
average youth offender received at his institution. 

“We've Got One of Those Coddling Prisons.” — 
Warden John C. Burke of the Wisconsin State 
Prison is known for the animation he puts into 
his writings. His very readable and thought-pro- 
voking account is in its entirety a succession of 
“Do You Know What?” remarks by Mr. Ordinary 
Citizen, a talebearer who has no use for the 
“coddling” methods of rehabilitation in present- 
day penology. You will want to read how Mr. 
Citizen finally was able to say: “Thank goodness, 
Jones was so well “coddled.” 


Use of Supervisory Custodial Personnel as 
Counselors: An Expedient.—Prisons today are 
woefully inadequate in their facilities for pro- 
fessional counseling. And the likelihood of getting 
immediate professional help is not encouraging 
in many of our prison systems. Until such time 
as he can get the rehabilitative personnel he needs, 
Donald Clemmer, director of the District of 


Columbia department of corrections, is exper. 
imenting with custodial supervisors as counselors, 
It is merely an expedient measure, Mr. Clemmer 
explains, while there is an insufficient number of 
professional staff or counselors. Mr. Clemmer 
describes the program in his four institutions 
and gives a tentative evaluation of what has 
been accomplished to date. 

Hospital Treatment of the Narcotic Addict 
Dr. James V. Lowry, medical officer in charge 
of the U. S. Public Health Service Hospital at 
Lexington, Kentucky, is the author of the second 
of a series of four articles on narcotic addiction, 
Dr. Lowry describes the facilities of the Lexing- 
ton institution and the treatment program 
followed. 


Value to Prisoners of Participation in Public 
Service Projects—Prison inmates today have 
made impressive records in blood donor programs, 
charitable projects, and as volunteers in medical 
research relating to cancer, malaria, hay fever, 
and the common cold. Gordon Fuller, director 
of individual treatment at the State Prison of 
Southern Michigan, believes that participation 
in these worth-while causes is rewarding to the 
prisoner and helps him to regain and reinforce the 
identity with society which he loses during in- 
carceration. Mr. Fuller contends that prisoners 
must be given every opportunity possible to 
satisfy their basic needs and desires in positive 
ways that are not only approved, but also honored 
by society. 

Psychological Tests in the Federal System: 
Some Questions and Answers.—Probation offi- 
cers have asked us questions about the various 
tests used by the Federal Bureau of Prisons and 
the meaning of the test scores and results. We have 
called on Dr. Seymour Rubenfeld, staff psychol- 
ogist at the National Training School for Boys, to 
explain the tests and to answer some of the ques- 
tions asked. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 


be deserving of consideration. 
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Mr. Chandler Retires 


Administrative Office of the United States 

Courts, retired October 31, lacking one 
month of 17 years after his appointment by the 
Supreme Court on December 1, 1939. 

A native of Massachusetts, Mr. Chandler spent 
part of his youth in California where he began his 
college education at Le- 
land Stanford Univer- 
sity. He received his 
bachelor’s degree from 
Harvard in 1901 and 
pursued his law studies 
at the University of Chi- 
cago, at the same time 
teaching English and 
afterward serving as sec- 
retary to William Rainey 
Harper, the founder and 
first president of the uni- 
versity. 

After receiving his 
doctor of jurisprudence 
degree in 1906 he was 
admitted to the Illinois 
bar and practiced law in 
Chicago for more than 
33 years. From 1931 un- 
til his appointment to the 
Administration Office he 
was a member of the 
frm of Tolman and 
Chandler. In 1938 the 
Chicago Bar Association honored Mr. Chandler 
by electing him president. During the same period 
he was chairman of the municipal law section of 
the American Bar Association. 

From 1934 to 1938 Mr. Chandler served as 
special master in chancery in various cases by 
appointment of the United States District Court 
for the Northern District of Illinois. He also was 
president of the City Club (1923-25) and the 
Union League Club (1932-33) and a leader in 
many civic affairs and charitable programs. He is 
past president of the Civil Service Association of 
Chicago, and for a period of 4 years, by appoint- 
ment of the Governor of Illinois, was chairman of 
the Committee on Child Welfare Legislation 
which made comprehensive studies of children’s 
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laws in Illinois. Since 1938 he has been a member 
of the permanent commission on interchurch 
relations of the Presbyterian Church. In Washing- 
ton he is a member of the Cosmos Club. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chandler live at 5703 McKinley 
Street, Bethesda 14, Maryland. 

On July 1, 1940, shortly after the establishment 
of the Administrative 
Office by Act of Congress 
(August 7, 1939), the 
functions relating to fed- 
eral probation previously 
performed by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons 
were taken over by the 
Administration Office 
During Mr. Chandler’s 
17 years as director the 
number of federal pro- 
bation officers was dou- 
bled, from 233 to 479, 
and supervision loads 
were decreased from 148 
to 66 per officer. Sub- 
stantial increases in sala- 
ries were also achieved 
for probation officers. 

Mr. Chandler consist- 
ently championed high 
standards for the ap- 
pointment of probation 
officers. During his last 
year as director all of the 
69 probation officers appointed to new positions 
were university graduates and 35 percent had 
their master’s degrees. 

In conjunction with the University of Chicago’s 
school of social service and the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of Illi- 
nois, the Administrative Office established in 1950 
the Chicago Training Center for newly appointed 
probation officers. Since the establishment of the 
school, 189 officers have completed the course. 

Provisions also were made during Mr. Chand- 
ler’s directorship for the appointment of super- 
vising probation officers who will provide case- 
work supervision in the larger field offices. 

In announcing his retirement, Mr. Chandler 
stated that the mandatory retirement provision 
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of the Civil Service Retirement Act only set the 
time for carrying out a decision he had already 
made. In the concluding paragraphs of his last 
annual report, Mr. Chandler wrote: 

“As I think of the end of my service, I would 
acknowledge the multitude of kindnesses which 
have been shown me by all persons connected with 
the federal courts. It has been a privilege to try 
to aid the Judicial Conference, the Chief Justice, 
and the chief judges of the circuits, in their broad 
plans for promoting the efficiency of the courts. 
It has also been a privilege to be in some sense a 
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coworker with the judges of the individual courts 
and their supporting personnel from the highest 
to the lowest, in their special segments of the 
work. My association in this way with uncounted 
men and women is and will remain one of my most 
precious memories. 

“To you all I express my gratitude and friend. 
ship which will not cease with the ending of our 
official relation. You will have my applause from 
the side lines, as you move on in ever enlarging 
service to the people of the country.” 


Qualifications of Probation Officers 


ROBATION OFFICERS need a wide range of qualifications which I would 
Posummarize as strong character, understanding, and patience. I put 
character first because with a probation officer as with a parent, 
example counts for more than precept. A probation officer must have learned 
to manage his own life successfully before he can hope to help others 
manage theirs. In his character, strength and unselfishness must be com- 
bined. He must have in his personality the quiet force that commands 
respect. He must have an inclination, not to say a passion, for helping 
others, that leads him to put forth the utmost efforts without counting the 
cost. He must not yield to seeming reverses but have the patience and per- 
sistence to surmount them. He must give the financial compensation a very 
subordinate place in his thinking, because like teachers and ministers his 
greatest rewards will come in the opportunities that the work brings of 
serving his fellowmen. In fact, the best probation officers are those who like 
ministers have an inward call to the work. This is far from the attitude of 
a man who takes or is given a position of probation officer as just another 
way of earning a living, and I would make it a prerequisite for appointment. 
But the best intentions without understanding of the conditions en- 
countered are not enough. A probation officer needs to have knowledge of 
the factors in personality and particularly of the motives of action and how 
to call them forth. He needs to be acquainted with the community, its in- 
dustries, its schools, its health and character-building agencies, and its 
churches. He needs to know where to go for help and how to get it. He must 
have a disposition that wins co-operation. This is personal service of a high 
order, and in addition to natural ability it calls for education and experi- 
ence. 
—HENRY P. CHANDLER (1947) 
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The Probation Officer as a Helping Person 


By Davin H. GRONEWOLD 
Associate Professor, Graduate School of Social Work, University of Washington, Seattle* 


in the United States for over half a century 

and has been fulfilling a unique function in 
the administration of justice. Probation practice 
had its origin in the humanitarian spirit of the 
19th century when men like John Augustus 
worked informally as friends of the court on be- 
half of certain offenders and were able to per- 
suade the court to substitute the use of probation 
supervision for the usual jail sentence. Because 
of the hopefulness of this new approach, probation 
services were established by statute, and proba- 
tion became one of the methods of dealing with a 
convicted offender. The federal probation statute 
expresses the intent of probation supervision: 

Such person (the probation officer) shall use all meth- 
ods, not inconsistent with the conditions imposed by the 
Court, to aid persons on probation to bring about im- 
provement in their conduct and condition.’ 

It is well to be reminded from time to time that 
a basic function of the probation officer is to use 
methods to aid the probationer, and that the goal 
of probation is to bring about improvement in 
his conduct and condition. The wording of the 
statute implies that the methods used are helping 
methods. 


Pin tie vs PRACTICE has been a going concern 


Probation Officer’s Unique Function 


However, because the probation officer is just 
apart of the total process in the administration 
of justice, and since the ends of justice have a 
much wider focus than the welfare of the in- 
dividual offender, the probation officer often loses 
sight of his unique function. And it is true, also, 
that the probation officer loses himself in the ad- 
ministrative aspects of his job. He has respon- 
sibilities as an officer of the court, and in many 
services, as agent for the parole board, and as a 
subordinate to the chief probation officer. Pre- 
sentence investigations have to be conducted, 
teports written, appearances in court made, and 
Progress and revocation reports prepared for the 
judge. Many officers have no difficulty in carrying 
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out their administrative responsibilities. They 
are able to meet deadlines, make recommenda- 
tions, and dispose of the work assigned them in 
an efficient manner. Their presentence reports 
may be comprehensive, and the recommendations 
seem wise and prudent. They are often judged by 
their superiors as excellent probation officers, 
since they effectively dispose of work assigned 
to them and make recommendations without dis- 
comfort. There is no doubt that the ability to 
administer in a successful manner the work 
assigned, or that arising from the supervision 
of the caseload, is a highly prized one. Many pro- 
bation officers are respected by their courts and 
in their communities because they are good pro- 
bation administrators, and certainly this is no 
small attainment. 

Admirable as such an attainment is in carrying 
out the prescribed duties of his office, the pro- 
bation officer is not fulfilling the basic intent 
of the law unless all that he does is for the purpose 
of helping the offender in bringing about an 
improvement in his behavior and situation. The 
function of the probation officer must transcend 
the routines of his job if the spirit of the pro- 
bation law is carried out. The probation officer 
must see himself as a helping person. When all is 
said and done, the focus of the officer must be on 
the welfare of his client. The rationale of this 
focus was set forth in an article in a recent issue 
of the NPPA Journal: 

His ultimate work goal is the improved welfare of 
the client, a condition achieved by helping him in his 
individual adjustment, within limits imposed by the 
client’s capacity. He feels that the only guarantee of 
community protection lies in the client’s personal ad- 
justment since external conformity will only be tem- 


porary, and in the long run may make a successful 
adjustment more difficult.? 


The statement that the main focus of the pro- 
bation officer is the welfare of his client is not 
a sentimental cliché, unless it can be said that 
the concept of probation as written into the 
statute is sentimental. 


Meaning of Help 


Help has different meanings to different people. 
Some of our ideas of help reflect vivid pictures 
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learned early in life: the lady, unmistakably of 
the better classes, with a basket under her arm 
visiting a family in need of physical necessities; 
the Good Samaritan placing the injured man on 
his donkey and taking him to the inn; a person 
giving alms in the Middle East or India, when 
a suppliant beggar cries, “Bakshish.” In fact, 
help most often connotes the rendering of mate- 
rial aid to a person in obvious need, or at least 
that is an early connotation. 

Looking back in history, we see that when the 
social class of dependents became large, so large 
as to constitute a menace to organized society, 
it became evident to many thinkers that the giving 
of alms, or of a pittance in poor relief, did not 
solve the social problems of dependent groups. 
The philanthropy movement progressed in a new 
direction when charity workers began to look 
more deeply into the needs of their clients, and 
into the causes of their dependency. The giving 
of help became more than the meeting of an imme- 
diate physical need, but implied looking at the 
needy person in his total situation, and in pro- 
viding remedies for those aspects of his situation 
which made for dependency. The concept of help 
became related to long term as well as immediate 
goals. The giving of help became a rather compli- 
cated case by case process, which included the 
gathering of facts, the location of the problem 
or problems making for dependency, and the 
making of long term plans with the hope that 
the needy person could become self supporting 
and independent. The spirit of sympathy was 
implemented by a method of attacking the prob- 
lem of dependency based on knowledge, in essence 
a problem solving method. 

As charity workers were developing a help- 
ing method to assist dependent persons, John 
Augustus, the first probation officer, became in- 
tensely interested in offenders being sentenced 
to jail in a police court of Boston. He had the con- 
viction that delinquents, through the influence 
of an interested person, could be helped to live 
a socially acceptable life; and that in many cases, 
both the welfare of the individual and that of the 
community would be better served through the 
use of the probation method. The probation move- 
ment began with a sympathetic, imaginative 
person who implemented his desire to help by 
devising a commonsense method in rendering 
help to miscreant persons. The assumption back 
of this new approach was the belief that personal 
influence, and the attempt to meet some of the 
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needs of the offender, would bring about desir. 
able changes. Augustus, motivated by his desire 
to help, gradually developed a systematic, work. 
able method to attain his end. It included (1) 
selection through personal interview of offenders 
who could profit by this new method; (2) an 
appraisal of the particular needs of individuals 
he sponsored; (3) assistance rendered to the 
probationer in meeting those needs through use 
of community resources, and through the giving 
of friendly advice. The rudiments of probation as 
we know it today are found in this early method. 

The early charity workers, and the first pro- 
bation officers had an intuitive knowledge of the 
value of personal influence, and the value of 
friendly visiting. Their goals were laudable, their 
method sound, but limited because there was no 
scientific knowledge of personality, nor any under- 
standing of how help is given in a relationship, 
since our present concept of relationship was 
unknown. Help was given through an investigation 
of the external aspects of the problem and was, 
for the most part, the application of external re- 
sources for its solution. The worker or officer 
made an assessment of the client’s situation, and 
worked out the plan of treatment. The client 
was hopefully persuaded to accept the plan, and 
community resources were used to implement it. 
The client on whose behalf the plan was made 
often surprised his benefactors by refusing to 
follow the carefully worked out plan of treatment. 
The unanswered problem was simply this: How 
can a client be motivated to accept the proferred 
help? How can he be motivated to change? 

The researches and studies of Freud and of 
those who followed him supplied insights as to 
how the individual with social or personal dis- 
abilities could be motivated to change. The method 
of helping took on a new dimension when the 
therapist, social worker, or probation officer fo- 
cused his attention on the psychic factors of the 
malfunctioning individual. Change and growth 
came from within. The dependent, or delinquent, 
became the focal point in his own rehabilitation. 
The helping function of the practitioner now 
centered on engaging the client in looking at his 
problem, or in getting him to see that he had 4 
problem, and in stimulating him to work on his 
problems. What practitioners had previously 
used in helping the client through modification 
of the environment, and through the use of com 
munity resources, was now supplemented by this 
new approach of involving the client in parti- 
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pation in the treatment process. The insight 
that growth comes from within provided a vital 
approach to the helping process. The practitioner 
was no longer merely a person who evaluated 
from the outside the client and his predicament; 
the practitioner’s role became that of a person 
who stimulated the client to look at himself and 
his situation, and to engage him in problem 
solving. 
Application to Probation Practice 


The role of the probation officer as a helping 
person begins with the presentence interviews, 
and is maintained until the case is terminated. 
Some officers may be in conflict at this point, be- 
cause they find it difficult to reconcile their respon- 
sibility to the court for making an objective 
appraisal, and the assumption of a helping role. 
How can the officer maintain a focus on the wel- 
fare of his client, and see himself as a helping 
person, when he has the obligation to submit to 
the court an honest, objective evaluation of the 
dient’s suitability for probation? This apparent 
dificulty is faced by helping people in other 
settings. The public welfare worker, who certainly 
sees his role as a helping one, may recommend on 
the basis of facts presented that the client’s appli- 
cation be denied. The child guidance worker may 
have to decline an application for service. A 
child welfare worker may have to recommend that 
a child be removed from his home. Professionals 
who have responsibility for people may have to 
make recommendations which are unpopular with 
the persons they serve. Because they must do so 
does not mean that they are not acceptant, not 
understanding, nor that they do not try to mobilize 
their client’s capacities to better face his situation. 
The child welfare worker will continue to work 
with the parent whose child has been removed. 
The public assistance worker, although he denied 
assistance to the applicant, may have helped him 
to see his situation more clearly. Sometimes an 
offender is not a fit subject for probation. But 
regardless of the outcome, the presentence inter- 
View may afford him the opportunity to look at 
himself, and to be able to face his situation with 
more understanding. 

When a defendant is referred to the probation 
office for a presentence investigation, he has 
usually little knowledge of the court process in 
general, or of the specific function of the probation 
officer, unless he has previously had experience 
with the court. He may be anxious and frightened, 
or he may be blasé, or noncommittal, or passively 


resistant. His attitude toward the officer may be 
apprehensive, distrustful, contemptuous, or openly 
hostile. Whatever his emotions or attitudes, the 
offender is in a serious predicament, since his 
freedom is at stake. He needs help whether he 
knows it or not. 

If the probation officer accepts the role of a 
helping person, he is in a unique position to assist 
the offender in meeting this difficult situation. 
He can help through (1) his acceptance of the 
offender; (2) the interpretation he gives of the 
court process; and (3) the skill he possesses in 
involving the offender in active participation in 
the presentence interviews. Acceptance is demon- 
strated by respect shown the client, by the effort 
to put him at ease, and by a consistent attitude 
throughout of trying to understand, rather than 
condemn. Interpretation is given through the 
clarification by the officer of his role in the court 
process, of the court process itself, and of the 
possible alternatives the court has in the dis- 
position of the case. Through interpretation, the 
client who is confused and fearful of the unknown 
can gain a better perspective on what is hap- 
pening. The officer can point out specifically what 
is done in the presentence investigation and can 
stress that what the offender contributes to the 
understanding of himself and his situation is of 
prime importance. He can help the offender see 
what he can do in his own behalf. Although the 
officer dare not build up in him unrealistic ex- 
pectations, he may be able to help the client see 
that the presentence interviews afford him an 
opportunity to look at himself and his problems, 
and to face and plan for the future in an appro- 
priate manner. The offender should be informed 
during the initial interview how the information 
he gives is used, and of the precautions taken by 
the court to protect its confidentiality. It should 
also be pointed out that the questions asked are 
not out of idle curiosity, but for the purpose of 
understanding his situation. The offender should 
know that the court is especially interested in how 
he, the defendant, sees his offense, his situation, 
and in how he plans for the future. 

The attitudes of the officer in the initial inter- 
view set the stage for the working relationship 
with the client which it is hoped will continue if 
he is placed on probation, or when he is released 
on parole. If the officer is frank, if he has clearly 
stated his function, if he has stimulated partic- 
ipation on the part of the client, and if he has 
demonstrated throughout a helpful attitude, he 
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will have removed some of the misconceptions, 
doubts, fears, and mistrust that the offender had, 
and will have made him more able to face his 
predicament realistically. 

The offender has had little opportunity to help 
himself up to the time that he has been referred 
for the presentence interview. He has been appre- 
hended and taken into custody; he may have 
experienced a feeling of helplessness. The pre- 
sentence interview gives him the opportunity to 
tell his story, to discuss his situation, to talk about 
some of the problems, and to look at some of the 
factors which led to the present predicament. 
If the -officer has shown through his interest, 
knowledge, and his frankness, that he is a person 
to be trusted, the client may participate fully. The 
arresting officer has taken the offender into cus- 
tody, the district attorney has prosecuted, the 
judge will eventually pass sentence. The probation 
officer is the one person connected with the court 
who is employed primarly to promote the client’s 
welfare. If the probation officer has a realization 
of his unique function, he can utilize these possi- 
bilities in stimulating the offender to look at and 
to face his situation. It is at this stage of the 
correctional process that the client can feel free 
to “let down his hair,” and to gain some per- 
spective on how things stand. In many instances 
the opportunity to talk freely removes emotional 
obstructions which had previously prevented the 
client from facing his problems and trying to do 
something about them. 

The probation officer can be of service to the 
offender who is denied probation, and who is 
committed to the penitentiary, through inter- 
viewing him immediately after he is sentenced, 
especially if the officer has been frank during 
the presentence interviews, and has not built 
up unrealistic expectations. The officer can ex- 
plain the process of classification and orientation, 
the program of the institution, and give helpful 
information regarding parole and release. Such 
an interview helps to alleviate the offender’s un- 
certainty and fear of the unknown. Help at this 
time demonstrates that the officer has a con- 
tinuing interest in his client, and may strengthen 
the relationship beween them. The meaning of 
this service to the client was made vivid to me 
when a youth who had served a long sentence 
at a reformatory came to my office and suggested 
that his parole supervision be transferred to me. 
I was curious as to his reason since I was the 
person who had recommended that his probation 


be revoked. His explanation was that I was the 
only person who had visited him in jail after his 
probation was revoked. 

When an offender is placed on probation, super. 
vision is facilitated because the presentence 
interviews have been meaningful. The worker 
has obtained some insight into his client’s per. 
sonality. The client has been stimulated to look at 
himself and his situation. Worker and client have 
participated in the making of a probation plan, 
hence a working relationship has been established, 
And since probation has been granted, the re 
lationship has been strengthened, and the confi- 
dence placed in the probation officer has been 
justified. 

The Supervision Period 


Methods used in helping the client during the 
supervision period are selected according to the 
needs of each individual. The probation officer 
helps in the following ways: 

1. He keeps interviews with the client focused 
on the purpose of probation supervision, which 
is to help the client live a satisfying life, and to 
accept the limits imposed by the community. 
Attention is directed to those problems which 
interfere with his functioning, or it may be di- 
rected to the progress he has made. The probation 
officer has the right and the responsibility of 
being concerned with the client’s adjustment and 
progress, and interviews should be directed to 
this end. Some clients are confused as to the 
meaning of probation because time spent with 
the officer has not been purposively used. Inter- 
views may become routine contacts, or devoted to 
personal chit chat with no sense of direction. 
Sometimes focus in an interview can be attained 
through a summarization of what has previously 
transpired in the client’s adjustment. 

2. He makes use of the relationship with his 
client by supporting and affirming the efforts the 
client has made in living a socially acceptable life. 
Many clients have no self esteem, feel worthless 
and “no-account.” Acceptance and recognition 
for accomplishments bolster such a client’s ego. 

3. He helps a client perceive reality. In many 
cases a probationer’s perception of reality is 
clouded. He may be impulse ridden, and unable to 
perceive the consequences of his acts. The pro- 
bation officer, in a sense, is a representative of 
reality, an interpreter of the cause-and-effect 
principle, and of the meaning of social limits. 
He can help the client in seeing the difference 
between the appropriate and the inappropriate 
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between what is feasible, and what is unattainable. 
For the most part, the limits a probationer must 
face are the limits set by life itself. 

A common problem probation officers deal with 
is the client who asks permission to move away 
from the district. He is all aglow in his enthusiasm 
for an anticipated new experience. When he asks 
for permission, the problem is discussed, and the 
dient brings out that he knows no one in the new 
community, has no real prospect for a job, and that 
his decision was based on hearsay that work might 
open up. In the discussion of his plan with the 
officer, he can be helped to take into account those 
facts which ought to be considered in making 
adecision, and often he himself can see the lack 
of realism in his proposal. 

4.In helping his client to perceive reality 
better, the officer may use the technique which 
Florence Hollis calls clarification.? The client is 
encouraged to use the interview to present his 
particular problems, such as marita!, financial, 
or employment. Through the telling of his prob- 
lems to an interested person, he is able to see 
them in clearer outline, and often to set forth 
alternate solutions. The client is engaging himseif 
in problem solving, and the officer assists him by 
keeping the interview focused on the problem, by 
bringing out the different ramifications, and by 
keeping the interview moving in the direction of 
asulution arrived at after a full exploration of 
the facts. 

5. The officer can be helpful by stimulating a 
cient to remove obstructions which are inter- 
fering with his adjustment. Mary M. had been 
handicapped since infancy with a hip difficulty 
which made her manner of walking peculiar. Her 
handicap made her childhood miserable, and 
effected in her feelings of being different and of 
not being wanted. In attempting to obtain the 
affection denied her, she became involved in de- 
linquent behavior. The presentence interviews 
gave her the opportunity to discuss fully her 
difficulties and frustrations, and to bring out her 
feelings in regard to her handicap. The supervision 
period was used to stimulate her into facing real- 
istically the problem of her handicap. She made the 
decision to be examined by a specialist, and ac- 
cepted his recommendation that she undergo an 
operation, although she knew full well that it 
would be necessary for her to be in a cast for 

months. The probation officer was instrumental 


_Hollis, “The Techniques of Casework,” Principles and 
tchniques in Social Casework, Cora Kasius, Editor, New York: 
amily Service Association of America, 1950, pp. 418-420. 


in helping her face her problem, and supported 
her in her decision. 

Some younger offenders cannot make a satis- 
factory adjustment because of the destructive 
attitudes of their parents, and finally work through 
their problems with the support of the probation 
officer, through making the decision to move out 
of their parental home. 

6. In some cases, the adjustment of the pro- 
bationer can be facilitated by steps taken to modify 
his environment. The officer may have to work 
with the parents, spouse, or employer of the offen- 
der, to modify those attitudes which interfere 
with his progress. Much more help of this kind 
should be given to parents of inmates of insti- 
tutions, to insure better familial relationships 
when the inmate is released on parole. 

7. The officer can be helpful to the client by 
helping him to see for himself patterns of be- 
havior which do not bring satisfactions. This 
technique, to be effective, is best used when the 
relationship is strong, when the probationer is 
himself discussing his problems. He will often 
bring out certain information which indicates 
a definite pattern of behavior without realizing 
himself the significance of what he is saying. 
The officer through skillful comments and ques- 
tions can point up the significance of his be- 
havior. The following case is an illustration of 
this technique: 

Mr. B. was disturbed about his marriage, and 
spent most of the interview time in discussing 
marital problems. He complained of lack of con- 
sideration on the part of his wife, late meals and 
poor housekeeping, and the whole tenor of his 
story was that his wife was the source of all 
marital difficulty. He went on to say that she was 
nagging him to pay more attention to her, and to 
take her out. The officer at this point asked, “Do 
you ever take your wife out?” and probationer 
was a bit surprised. This led to a discussion of 
joint social activities with his wife, and it 

developed that there were no common social 
activities. Although they belonged to the same 
faith, and both attended church, they did not 
attend together. The exploration of this aspect 
of his life gave Mr. B. a new orientation to the 
marital problem, and he could see a little better his 
part in the difficulty. In the next interview Mr. B. 
told the officer how he and his wife had gone out 
together a number of times. 

8. Many probationers develop pressing prob- 
lems which will not always wait until the next 
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appointed interview with the officer. Emergencies 
and crises arise, and the help of the officer is 
needed. Often the knowledge that the officer is 
available gives the client a sense of security. One 
probation unit opens its offices 1 night a week, 
when officers are available to clients without 
appointments. Clients have made full use of this 
service. 


Summary 


The probation officer has a unique function in 
the correctional process in his role as a helping 
person, and must accept that role if he is to carry 
out the intent of the probation statute. The con- 
cept of help has evolved with the growth in under- 
standing of man and his social environment. The 
implementation of the desire to help requires 


knowledge and skill. Help includes direct services, 
and specific things done by the officer on behalf 
of his client, but the new emphasis derived from 
a deeper understanding of psychology is to 
stimulate the person needing help to mobilize his 
inner capacities for growth and change. The pro. 
bation officer has many opportunities to help the 
offender, and they are present at each stage of the 
correctional process: at the time of referral, after 
the court has pronounced sentence, and during 
the period of supervision. He helps the offender to 
perceive reality and to recognize the principle 
that actions have consequences. Varied techniques, 
rooted in the understanding of human behavior, 
are used by the experienced officer in the helping 
process. 


A Community Approach to Delinquency 


By CHARLES W. LEONARD 
Superintendent, Connecticut Child Study and Treatment Home, Hamden* 


S THERE A service club, P.T.A., politician, legis- 
I lator, police official, newspaper reporter, or 

just plain man who isn’t talking about “what 
can be done about juvenile delinquency”? Every- 
one is either in the act or getting into it as fast 
as he can. Many people feel quite expert and pre- 
face their recommendations and solutions with 
“When I was a boy.” Others are campaigning for 
more woodsheds and fewer psychiatric couches. 
Some are going to solve all our problems with 
a pet theory or program. Add to this the conflicts 
and controversies within our professional ranks 
and Mr. Average Citizen must find himself a bit 
confused. 

Some time ago a Sunday paper ran a half-page 
story on juvenile delinquency as discussed by a 
man who has had at least 25 years’ experience 
working with delinquents. The headline across the 
page read: “Slipper Discipline Still Useful, School 
Official Says.” A few weeks ago the same Sunday 
paper ran another feature article on juvenile 
delinquency and the headline read “Let’s Quit 
Making Bad Boys.” The first article indicated 
the need for more discipline and less science. 
It said “A man who has spent most of his life 


* For 5 years Mr. Leonard was superintendent of the Illinois State 
Training School for Boys at St. Charles. 


with so called bad boys claims, ‘not everyone 
who is bad is sick.’ There is no substitute for 
good old fashioned parental discipline.” After 
paying modern social and psychiatric agencies 
their due, this article went on to describe that 
this official uses “an old slipper.” It said “he 
uses it sparingly as a father would but he uses 
it when necessary.” This national authority was 
later quoted as saying, “I wonder whether social 
services aren’t being made to take the place of 
discipline.” 

I am not damning the use of the slipper in the 
right situation. I am not saying that the use of 
this old, time tested instrument is always an error. 
I am saying that a well-known authority preaching 
such a philosophy only adds to the confusion and 
conflict that already exists in the community. 

The second article in the same paper was by & 
nationally known judge. He was pleading for 
a better understanding of causes and less empha- 
sis on “getting tough and throwing the book at 
them.” These two articles are just examples of 
what is going on in communities all over the 
nation. In my opinion they portray the number 
one problem in our community approach to de- 
linquency—confusion. Confusion among the ex- 
perts, and obviously confusion among the lay 
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ple who are trying to assume their civic 
responsibilities. Let’s face it. This confusion 
does exist and it is gumming up the works. 

In a world that knows very little peace or 
stability, parents, teachers, probation officers, in- 
stitutional personnel, social workers, and all others 
working with children are more concerned than 
ever with the importance of helping children 
develop sound mental and emotional health. To 
help them become emotionally healthy, we must 
be able to recognize the symptoms of emotional 
disturbance. This is done, of course, by observing 
the outward signs of what is going on inside a 
child—his behavior. 

If a child is emotionally healthy, his actions will 
be normal, healthy actions. If he is suffering from 
emotional turmoil, his behavior and his reactions 
will show it. For this reason, an understanding 
of behavior provides the most important single 
clue to understanding the thoughts, feelings, and 
emotions of children. But the average parent, 
probation officer, teacher, or social worker seldom 
has time to read lengthy books on the subject of 
behavior. As a result, the vast majority—even 
those who would most benefit by a better under- 
standing of children’s behavior and misbehavior— 
do not have an opportunity to obtain the infor- 
mation they need. They are forced to handle 
their day-to-day difficulties without assistance. 

About a year ago at a meeting on neurology 
and psychiatry in New York City, a group of 
at least 500 pediatricians, psychiatrists, and 
neurologists working with children agreed that no 
one scientific discipline has the answer. They 
agreed on the importance of the emotional needs 
of the child and accepted the fact that a poor 
emotional environment might be just as crippling 
a an organic condition. Because of this, they 
emphasized the need for pediatricians to be alert 
to these possibilities. They stressed the fact that 
the pediatrician sees early tensions and anxieties 
in the young child, and referred to the work of 
Spitz as a reminder that emotional deprivation 
can actually be fatal. I am tempted to add, as a 
layman who sat quietly in the corner, they admon- 
ished the pediatrician for rushing in these cases; 
for not knowing the parents and their personal- 
ities; and for asking the usual questions but failing 
to listen in order to gain some insight into the tone 
of the emotional environment. 

In referring to this meeting, I have no intention 
of pointing a finger at a single group. Rather, I 
would like to ask that each of us point a finger at 
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ourselves and ask the same questions. Are we as 
alert to basic factors as we might be? Is our 
radar in proper order? Do we see the younger 
generation in its reality setting? Do we see the 
world only through our own personal bias? Can 
we see a world as the teen-ager sees it—con- 
troversy, conflict, prejudice, transition, uncer- 
tainty? Do we understand the pressures that our 
children feel—pressures that we never experienced 
as teen-agers? Under the pressure of everyday 
work, are we listening as well as we might, and 
integrating what we hear and learn in relation to 
the whole person and his whole environment? 

We are all in a whirlpool of propaganda regard- 
ing delinquency. Radio, television, magazines, 
newspapers, and books have declared war on this 
problem. The problem is great and there is an ur- 
gent need for alertness and interpretation. At the 
same time, there is just as great a need for a com- 
monsense approach. When this propaganda is at 
its peak, those of us in the field must “keep our 
feet on the ground.” 


What Is Delinquency? 


Delinquency is a legal term. Delinquency is the 
symptom of a personality, social, or cultural dis- 
order. Personality is a mind, body, and soul. 

All delinquent children are misbehaving chil- 
dren—but not all misbehaving children are de- 
linquent. Fritz Redl recently made an analogy 
that seems to be an excellent one for the point I am 
making. He said: 

The term delinquency is used these days generally 
in vague and confusing ways. Clinically the behavior 
referred to as “delinquent” may cover a wide range of 
entirely different afflictions. Sometimes the word is 
as loosely applied as the popular term “belly ache” 
which may cover anything from temporary upset 
after eating too much ice cream to stomach ulcers 
or acute appendicitis. Nobody in the medical field today 
would attempt to answer the question “what should 
be done about it” before finding out completely just 
which of the afflictions give rise to the “belly ache.” 
Unfortunately, however, in the field of human behavior 
and mental health, the public has not yet reached as 
wise an acceptance of the variety of ills which may 


result in excessive ———- or as much respect for 
the need for specific diagnosis 


Why Does a Child Become Delinquent? 


Ask anyone this question and you'll always get 
a prompt answer. It won’t always be the same 
answer, though. You'll hear, “Delinquency is 
caused by poor environment” or “slums” or “not 
enough education” or “poverty” or “rejection” or 
“bad companions” or “dope addiction” or “drink- 
ing” or “comic books” or “no religion” or “movies” 
or “broken homes” or “low intelligence” or “play- 
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ing with guns” or “murder mysteries” or “dis- 
solute parents.” Delinquency has been blamed on 
just about everything! And for good reasons—it 
is caused by just about everything. Any or all the 
“answers” you’ll hear may be factors contributing 
to the delinquency of any particular child. 

Can we say all bad boys are sick boys? Are any 
bad boys sick boys? Are discipline and reeducation 
alone needed or are these children emotionally ill? 
Much of this confusion and fuzzy thinking we have 
brought on ourselves by giving the impression 
that all bad boys are sick. Intelligent and practical 
judges, attorneys, police officials, and institutional 
workers have justly refused to buy this philosophy. 
All bad boys are not sick boys, but some bad boys 
are. It isn’t an either-or situation. It is a situation 
where we must determine whether the bad boy 
is emotionally sick. If he is sick, how sick is he? 
If he isn’t sick, what kind of a training and re- 
habilitative program is best for him? We social 
workers must recognize this, and then interpret 
to others that psychiatry and intensive casework 
isn’t the answer for each and every delinquent. 
We must understand and help others to understand 
that misbehavior is caused by lack of discipline 
and social education as well as emotional dis- 
turbances. We must interpret and help others 
interpret which are the primary factors causing 
a particular behavior problem. 

The United States Senate Committee To In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency in our nation for 
the past several years has found that specialized 
treatment for emotional disturbances presents 
one of the most serious gaps in our communities. 


Senator Estes Kefauver said: 


In every state where we held hearings, the juvenile 
courts and other agencies reported an increasing number 
of children who are so emotionally disturbed that they 
cannot be kept in the community to be given treatment 
by out-patient clinics. These children do not respond 
to the kind of atmosphere developed by the state training 
delinquent children and a special facility 
is needed. 


Senator Thomas Henning stated: 


Every community finds boys and girls, not psychotic, 
but who are not properly served in the state training 
school for delinquent children. 


The United States Children’s Bureau reports: 


In the last few years three quarters of the states 
have written to the Bureau asking for help in studying 
eg for residential facilities for emotionally ill 
children. 


It seems to me that the one great limiting factor 
in our struggle for better diagnosis and treatment 
of behavior problems and delinquency is our 
inability to sell our philosophy of treatment to 
others. The greatest need in the field of treatment 
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today is to educate and enlighten the average 
citizen, the average legislator or public official, and 
the average board or agency executive who may be 
of a different school of thought and perhaps 
threatened by this whole business. We need people 
in the community who will “stand pat,” people 
who know what can be done, people who are 
willing to crusade for these issues as clear-cut 
issues. When our community faces an issue that 
has more than two sides, it often becomes per. 
plexed. A perplexed community wants an answer 
and often begins to force a problem which con- 
tains various shades of gray into a rigid pattern 
of black and white. In doing so it usually creates 
a serious road block to straight thinking. You and 
I must help clear these road blocks and stimulate 
straight thinking. We must agree on what we do 
not know. Our speculations must be clearly labeled 
as such. We must do this in a simple, honest man- 
ner that will bring trust and respect from those 
around us and a willingness to help and support 
us in our existing programs. 


What About the Family? 


No one would dare question the importance of 
the family as it relates to child care and develop- 
ment. When we talk of children or adults, we auto- 
matically think of a family. However, when we 
think of a family we do not always consider the 
importance of the interpersonal relationships 
which in reality are the core of child development 
and family life. I cannot imagine any trained 
person saying “There are no delinquent children, 
there are just delinquent parents.” However, this 
seems to have become a national escape hatch. The 
delinquent-parent philosophy gets us nowhere, 
other than to recognize the delinquent parents of 
the delinquent parents and so on backwards until 
poor old Adam and Eve have to “take the rap 
again.” True, the family is our basic approach, 
but let us not make it our “whipping boy” and 
then pretend we have all the answers. Let us see 
the family in its real significance. Let us do all we 
can to have healthier, happier, and more under- 
standing families—families where love, hate, fear, 
prejudice, self-respect, and respect of others is 
within a normal range. 

There are times when we might think the family 
is disintegrating. What appears to be disinte- 
gration is probably transition. The family has 
been institutional in structure. The individual 
was subordinate to the group and to activities in 
general within the family group. Today, the fam- 
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iy is more of a companionate type of structure 
where the emphasis is on the development of the 
individual personality, and the children are not 


subordinate, regardless of their feelings or wishes. . 


Along with this, we must visualize our change- 
over from a rural to an urban society, and realize 
that family change is indigenous to this transition. 
Thus, the family is not disintegrating, but certain 
cohesive and binding aspects of the family are 
disintegrating. 

These facts are directly related to child develop- 
ment, misbehavior, and delinquency. Because of 
the all-inclusive nature of these problems and 
their causes, it seems necessary that we recognize 
the dangers of specialization. I am for the middle- 
of-the-road approach using all the knowledge we 
have in all the scientific disciplines and never 
ketting our eye get off the goal—namely, helping 
children. Even when it is not possible to succeed 
inrallying all the concrete assistance that so many 
of our families require, and a more narrow area 
is selected for the focus of treatment, it is never- 
theless important that the child and his family be 
viewed continually in relation to their world. Not 
our world—their world. 


What Are We Doing? 


First, what are we doing in the area of public 
relations? I have previously indicated that we 
must do a job of interpretation and education— 
yes, a real knuckle-down sales job. We agree 
that serious behavior problems and delinquency 
usually arise from a combination of factors that 
constantly frustrate a child and interfere with 
his emotional well-being. Thus, we defined mis- 
behavior and delinquency as symptoms of a 
personality, social, or cultural disorder. In what- 
ever we are doing, let us insist that everyone 
define these terms. Let us be sure we all are 
talking about the same thing. 

Throughout the country, newspapers, citizen 
groups, and others have campaigned against comic 
hooks. State legislatures in some instances held 
public hearings, investigated the problem, and 
passed laws regulating the sale of comic books. It 
is true that not all comic books are good. It is true 
that some comic books are bad and should not 
be in print. Yet you and I know that comic books 
are not the virus that causes misbehavior or de- 
linquency and we must be sure that others recog- 
nize this during such a campaign. At times the 


é Hearings of the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
Q the Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, January 28, 
9, 30, 1954, Boston, Mass. 


public gets indignant. As parents and citizens 
they have a right to get indignant. They should be 
heard, and they should also be informed. In doing 
this let us put things in their right order. Let us 
recognize basic causes and distinguish them from 
what might be called surface causes. Let us 
not be so foolish as to think that the elimination 
of comic books is the elimination of delinquency 
and crime by boys and girls who read these books. 
We all want to find an answer to the delinquency 
problem, but let us not make comic books the 
scapegoat, nor “delinquent parents,” nor “lack 
of old-fashioned discipline in our schools.” Shout- 
ing “jail the criminals,” “burn all comic books,” 
“fine the parents or jail them,” “bad boys are 
not sick,” neither faces the real issue nor solves 
it! 

Comic books, the cost of crime, and the headlines 
provoked by sensational cases are all in the over- 
crowded category of “shock type statements.” The 
danger of shock type statements is the fact that 
accuracy is often abandoned in order to increase 
the potency of the shock. We must question these 
statements if we are going to keep our com- 
munities on a level keel. In doing so, however, 
one often finds himself in the ranks of our most 
rejected children. 

At the Senate Committee hearings on delin- 
quency in Boston there were 3 days of testimony. 
Every area of the community was represented. 
The objective, I’m sure, could have been described 
by using the theme—The Community Approach 
to Delinquency. At the end of the third day 
Professor Albert Morris of Boston University 
was asked to summarize the 3-day session for the 
Committee. He said: 

Anyone who has sat through these hearings must 
be impressed by the number and variety of agencies 
that are concerned with the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency in this community and with the amount of 
sincere and earnest thought that is being given to it 
by public servants and by lay people. 

However, although the results of their thinking are 
undoubtedly often good and helpful, I think it is not 
sound to equate good purposes and good intentions 
with good accomplishments. 

The efforts of the Committee to understand this 

meral problem are confronted with a number of 
imitations. When a man is sick, especially if he is 
afflicted with some more or less obscure ailment, he is 
apt to get advice from a good many different sources. 

His physician and friends all tell him what to do about 

it. Very often that information and that advice is con- 

flicting and he would be in a difficult position, indeed, 
if he tried to accept all of it. 

So the Committee has the difficult task of trying to 
decide what, among the information, opinions, ideas 


that it has heard, is most worthwhile; to what to give 
most weight. 


Our communities, I am sure, are in this same 
position. Like the Senate Committee I assume 
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that our responsibilities as professionals and 
citizens in a community are to offer our com- 
munities some help in the selection of goals and 
definitions. Our communities see the problem of 
delinquency every day and there is a tendency 
to want to seek out an explanation and a remedy 
that will come in one neat little package. The 
range of understanding extends from the extreme 
of categorizing all delinquents as criminals to the 
other extreme of describing them all as neurotics 
or emotionally disturbed. In between these ex- 
tremes we have pressure groups who insist that 
their organization, or their agency, or their pro- 
gram will solve the problem. The truth is—“it 
just ain’t that easy.” Communities have a tendency 
to get carried away and community leaders often 
strive to solve the delinquency problems within 
the area of their own competence or specialization. 
In order to give a real service to the community 
you must be vigilant and insist that these easy 
statements be more critically examined. You must 
prevent the community from being misled in their 
desire to prevent or cure delinquency. 

More than a year ago I participated in the 
United States Senate hearings on delinquency, 
state hearings, and municipal hearings in the city 
of New Haven. One thing throughout these hear- 
ings stood out. Community leaders and workers in 
the delinquency field continually got the wrong 
answers because they asked the wrong questions. 
They approached delinquency as a single unit and 
focused their attention on symptoms. A pro- 
bation officer and a school official concentrated on 
the value of a curfew. Some police officials wanted 
more discipline and tougher judges. District 
attorneys wanted more severe justice and a way 
to crack down on parents. Others had their pet 
theories and only a very few of the so-called 
experts really faced the basic issue—delinquency 
is the symptom of a personality, social, or cultural 
disorder. 

To get the right answers we must ask the 
right questions. During most public hearings and 
meetings that I have attended I have heard people 
ask in one form or another, what is the chief cause 
of delinquency? This, of course, is like asking 
the doctor what is the chief cause of sickness? 
You might answer this in very broad terms that 
are meaningless, but our present knowledge and 
understanding of medicine would prevent even the 
average layman from asking such a question. 
Nobody today is trying to cure sickness. We do 
have, however, cures for specific diseases. We are 


not seeking funds to cure sickness. We are ip. 
terpreting the need for money and research to 
find a way to cure cancer, heart disease, multiple 
sclerosis, cerebral palsy, and others. The same is 
true with delinquency. 


What Are We Doing About Delinquency? 


What are we doing to further research in the 
field of behavior? As professionals we believe that 
a broad program of research must be directed 
toward the many facets of delinquency and mis- 
behavior. In 1909 Dr. Kar] Landsteimer announced 
that polio was caused by a virus. It then took 45 
years of systematic research and more than $50 
million before scientific research produced a 
definite control. Serious misbehavior is not caused 
by “one virus,” but by many contributing factors, 
More research in this field is vital. We must exert 
every effort to obtain more funds for research 
and make better use of our growing body of 
knowledge regarding human behavior. 

Also, what are we doing to meet the need for 
treatment facilities in the field of emotional 
illness? Our existing treatment agencies, even if 
multiplied many times over, would hardly make 
an appreciable dent in the demands placed upon 
us to serve the problems of serious misbehavior 
and delinquency. With an increase in population 
our problems will definitely increase. Locking 
up a delinquent or an emotionally disturbed child 
in a facility of walls, windows, doors, green grass 
and flowers seems a bit absurd, but it is still 
being done. Every one of us is proud that his or 
her state has unshackled the adults in the state 
mental hospitals. We are proud that the “snake- 
pits” have been replaced by wards for treatment 
based on respect and kindness as well as scientific 
knowledge. Can you say the same for the 
emotionally disturbed children of your state who 
need intensive treatment either on an out-patient 
basis or in a residential setting? 

In closing up I should like to quote Gisela 
Konopka of the University of Minnesota school 
of social work: 

Scientific findings have taught us that human beings 
are greatly influenced by their early relationships, by 
the social and physical environment in which they grow 
up, and by some factors that they inherit, though often 
not directly from their parents. We have not yet dis- 
covered what produces the factor which makes every 
human being so completely unique. It is our task to do 
further research on this. 

At this point in history we do not know the answer. 
It is very important that we acknowledge this limitation. 

Our belief in inheritance has made us give dix 


ciplinary training instead of education and treatment, 
and has encouraged punishment. 
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A COMMUNITY APPROACH TO DELINQUENCY 


Our belief in environment as a sole factor has made 
us neglect the emotional and psychological conflicts 
inside the human a. 

Our belief that the emotional and psychological 
factors are the only important ones has made us stereo- 

e our diagnosis and, in spite of the effort to 
individualize, we have used too many generalizations 
in trying to understand the individual. 

If we combine what we know and in all humbleness, 
accept the fact that we do not know everything, we 
will gain a much more therapeutic attitude and also 
recognize the need for more research. 

In conclusion let me repeat. Today, nearly 
everybody is a self-appointed expert on juvenile 
delinquency and there are as many cures for it 
as there are for the common cold. In spite of this 
most of you who read this article are really the 
experts and you are continually called upon by 
your respective communities to give expert leader- 
ship. The community in its attempt to understand 
and do something about this problem will continue 
to call upon you and ask you to give recommen- 
dations and suggestions. You will be a leader in 
one way or another as a result of your training 
and experience in this field. I cannot give you any 
formula on how the community should approach 
this problem and I am not going to refer to any 


specific agency or program for solving this 
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community problem. But I do urge that you all 
play on the same team and consider the need and 
the value of a basic philosophy on which we can 
build our leadership and programs. If we agree 
that delinquency is the symptom of a personality, 
social, or cultural disorder then we must interpret 
delinquency as such at every turn as we walk 
through the community. 

Programs can function better and children can 
be served more effectively and more economically 
when we understand the basic causes of their 
individual problems. The community must under- 
stand this. For the community to understand this 
we must believe it ourselves and create a com- 
munity team of agencies and such disciplines as 
psychiatry, psychology, sociology, education, and 
social work. Such a unified approach requires a 
basic philosophy, unmistakably clear definitions, 
minimum standards, systematic research, trained 
personnel, and a realistic public relations pro- 
gram. Just as biology and chemistry have been 
the backbone of modern medicine so also our 
present scientific disciplines must be the backbone 
of our understanding of human behavior. 


The Sentencing Problem’ 


By SHELDON GLUECK, PH.D. 
Roscoe Pound Professor of Law, Harvard Law School 


OME OF YOU are familiar with the story of the 
S village justice of the peace who fancied him- 
self to be a great jurist with highly important 
jurisdiction. He had a mail order house catalogue 
between the calf covers of an old law book on Real 
Property ; and, once, when an unlucky out-of-state 
victim was brought in for violating the traffic law, 
our learned jurist put on his glasses, opened up 
his mail order law book, cleared his throat, and 
pronounced a sentence of $14.98. When the hapless 
defendant protested that he had never before paid 
more than $10 for speeding, the arresting officer 
whispered in his ear, “Ye’d better shet up. Y’re 
dern lucky Hizzoner put his finger on ‘pants’ in- 
stead of ‘pi-anos’.” 
Now the haphazard nature of sentencing has 
been an old complaint. History has shown that the 
entrusting of undisciplined discretion in sentencing 


Ua hddzess delivered at the Judicial Conference of the Third Circuit, 
nited States Courts, at Atlantic City, N. J., September 12, 1956. 


practices can lead, at worst, to tyrannical abuse of 
power and, at best, to erratic decisions. Unbridled 
judicial discretion in the historic past was of 
course not animated by any idea of the desirability 
of individualization of justice from a scientific 
point of view. Beccaria, in his famous fighting 
Essay on Crimes and Punishments published in 
1764, protested against judicial discretion because 
of its sheer arbitrariness and the 18th century 
continental practice of flagrant prejudice and per- 
sonal vengeance in the imposition of sentences. 
The ideas that there are multiple causes of crime 
and that individualized treatment is, therefore, 
necessary had not yet been launched. 

In our century, the granting of judicial discre- 
tion in sentencing is the result of the fact that the 
most serious thought in criminology has empha- 
sized that in the matter of determining the length, 
place, and nature of penocorrectional treatment, 
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there must be individualization; and to individ- 
ualize means to exercise discretion. 

We get back to fundamentals when we contrast 
the statutory fixed punishment provisions with 
the indeterminate sentence that allows scope for 
discretion. A fixed punishment provision expresses 
the legislature’s views as to the relative gravity or 
harmfulness of the crime in question. It stresses 
the criminal act rather than the makeup of the 
offender or his chances of reform or recidivism. 
While the statutory indeterminate sentence also 
expresses the legislature’s view regarding the rel- 
ative gravity of different crimes by providing 
varied minimum and/or maximum limits, the 
basic aim of the indefinite sentence system is to 
provide that the actual sentence in the individual 
case, taking account of the makeup and situation 
of each offender, can be tailored by the judge (and 
to some extent by the parole board) within the 
framework of a maximum or a minimum limit, 
or of both. The theory is that although, for 
instance, a burglary is always a burglary, not all 
burglars are alike in the motivations of their 
crime, in their mental and emotional makeup, 
social background, probability of recidivism and 
other such circumstances which are certainly 
every bit as relevant to the aim of protecting 
society as is the crime itself, if not more so. Such 
factors, to some extent, make each crime a unique 
event and each criminal a unique individual. 

When fixed punishments were legislatively pre- 
scribed, the judge’s role was practically limited to 
the trial aspect of the proceedings; sentencing 
meant merely looking in the code book and me- 
chanically imposing the term of years provided 
for the crime in question. The advent of the in- 
determinate sentence called for the exercise of 
wide discretion in the interest of a scientific indi- 
vidualized treatment of each offender ; and at once 
puzzling problems arose as to the technique of 
fixing the length and place of sentence in the in- 
dividual case. 

At the 1950 meeting of the International Penal 
and Penitentiary Congress at The Hague, a basic 
question put to the delegates from countries 
throughout the world was: “Is a presentence ex- 
amination of the offender advisable, so as to assist 
the judge in choosing the method of treatment 
appropriate to the needs of the individual of- 
ender?” The question was unanimously answered 
in the affirmative. Judges, psychiatrists, penolo- 


1 See Sheldon Glueck, ‘“‘Presentence Examination of Offenders To Aid 
in Choosing a Method of Treatment,” Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, Vol. 41, 1951, pp. 717-731. 


gists, and criminologists wrote learned papers 
extolling the merits of “individualization” of jus. 
tice ;1 but nobody suggested just how this individ. 
ualization was to be brought about. 


Individualization of Sentence 


How will the court individualize the sentence? 
This fundamental question has been all too lightly 
treated in the literature, the statutes, and peno- 
logic congresses. It has just been assumed that, 
given an investigation report on the particular 
offender before him for sentence, the judge will, 
by his learning and experience, or by some sort 
of superjurisprudential magic, be able to decide 
the exact penal or correctional measure suited to 
the particular person undergoing sentence and the 
length of time the offender needs to be subjected 
to such treatment in order to reform or be ren- 
dered nondangerous. 

But to “individualize” the sentence in the case 
of any specific offender means, first, to differen- 
tiate him from other offenders in personality, 
character, sociocultural background, the motiva- 
tions of his crime and his particular potentialities 
for reform or recidivism and, secondly, to deter- 
mine which, among a range of punitive, corrective 
psychiatric and social measures, is best adapted 
to solve the individualized set of problems pre 
sented by that offender in such a way as materially 
to reduce the probability of his committing crimes 
in the future. 

When we pause to reflect on all that this implies 
it becomes evident that to speak glibly about “in- 
dividualization” is one thing and to be able to 
accomplish it is quite another. 

It is high time that reformers of the criminal 
law faced the fact that the feasibility of a reliable 
technique of individualization is crucial to the 
entire program of scientific administration of 
criminal justice. If, in fact, a reasonably sound in- 
dividualization cannot be accomplished by the 
means at hand, then, despite the lofty aims of 
modern correctional philosophy, and regardless 
of the most elaborate investigations and case his- 
tories, the system will not work. 

The statutory basis for individualization is the 
maximum-minimum indeterminate sentence pro- 
vision within which the judge will prescribe the 
specific sentence. One of the byproducts of the pro- 
vision that has received serious criticism is the 
fact that sentences imposed for similar offenses 
are not uniform as between various similar juris- 
dictions and even as between judges in the same 
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THE SENTENCING PROBLEM 


court. Uniformity of sentence is said to be desir- 
able in the light of the public’s and the defendant’s 
conception of even-handed justice. In one sense the 
criticism misses the mark, for absolute uniformity 
of sentence means a return to a penal code in 
which sentences are fixed by the statute ahead 
of time for each crime. Nevertheless, there is a 
basis for the criticism, since a just and scientific 
exercise of discretion in a large enough sample of 
cases ought to be reflected in a certain uniformity 
of dispositions at the sentencing level. To focus 
the issue, I must open old wounds and rehearse 
facts which are doubtless familiar to all of you. 


Disparities in Sentencing 


Some time ago, an analysis was made of over 
7,000 sentences imposed by six judges over a 9- 
year period in a county in New Jersey. Each of 
these judges dealt with such crimes as larceny, 
robbery, burglary, embezzlement, assault and bat- 
tery, rape, etc. Since there was no special assign- 
ment of cases to any particular judge, each judge 
received cases in which, considering them as a 
whole and over a long period of time, the felonies 
were committed under similar circumstances, and 
the offenders, as groups, did not vary in general 
personal makeup and social background. Yet the 
study disclosed that while Judge A imposed sen- 
tences of imprisonment in 36 percent of his cases 
and Judge B in 34 percent of his, Judges C, D, E, 
and F imposed such sentences in 53, 58, 45 and 50 
percent, respectively, of their cases. Thus an of- 
fender convicted of a serious crime had but 3 
chances out of 10 of going to prison under Judges 
A and B, and 5 out of 10 if sentenced by Judges 
C, D, E, or F. Allowing the defendant to remain 
free in the community on probation, instead of 
sending him to prison, ranged, among the various 
judges, from 20 to 32 percent; suspension of sen- 
tence, from 16 to 34 percent. Other American 
studies have shown similar discrepancies in courts 
of different states.? 


I once analyzed the sentences by judges in 
Massachusetts over a period of years, and found 
4 refinement in the exercise of judicial discretion 
that it would be difficult to justify even if it 


roe F. J. Gaudet, “The Sentencing Behavior of Judges,” in 
yuuelopedia of Criminology, edited by V. C. Branham and S. B. Kutash, 
ew York: Philosophical Library, 1949, pp. 449-461. 
the Annual Report of the Attorney General of the United States for 
Hed fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, Washington: U. S. Government 
Gomeune Office, 1940, pp. 5-6. See, also, Annual Report of the Attorney 
ral of the United States for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1941, 
RP. 11-12, 36, Annual Report of the Attorney General of the United 
= for the fiscal year ended June 80, 1942, p. 17. 
ot ederal Prisons, 1955, a Report of the Work of the Federal Bureau 
oD pe United States Department of Justice, 1956, Table 22, 
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represented the work of Solomon. In 194 succes- 
sive admissions to prison in 1 year no fewer than 
53 separate types of sentence were imposed. The 
sentences varied so much that there was great 
difficulty in reducing them to a few categories. 
Not counting life imprisonment, they ranged from 
between 214 years and 8 years at one extreme to 
between 4214 and 45 at the other. Even if the 
best available information regarding the charac- 
teristics and background of the offender were laid 
before the judges as a basis for the exercise of 
their discretion—and this is not uniformly the 
case—they could not possibly tell, in advance, that 
it would take X from 21% to 8 years to reform, Y 
from 214 to 314; A from 40 to 45, B from 42 to 
45; or, if deterrence be stressed, that X’s punish- 
ment should be half a year shorter or longer than 
Y’s because they respectively need these different 
sentences to frighten them into not repeating their 
crimes or the public requires this fine distinction 
to deter it from violating the various laws. Such 
ultraprecision is on its face irrational. It satisfies 
neither the prisoner’s nor the public’s conception 
of justice; nor does it meet the demands of a 
realistic individualization of sentence. 

A number of Attorneys General of the United 
States have been disturbed about the erraticism 
of sentencing in the federal system. Thus, in the 
1940 Annual Report of Attorney General Robert 
H. Jackson, he said: 


Inequality and disparity between sentences imposed 
in different districts for similar offenses involving like 
circumstances is a troublesome and vexatious problem 
. .. It is obviously repugnant to one’s sense of justice 
that the judgment meted out to an offender should be 
dependent in large part on a purely fortuitous circum- 
stance; namely, the personality of the particular judge 
before whom the case happens to come for disposition. 
While absolute equality is neither desirable nor attain- 
able, a greater approach to similarity of treatment than 
now prevails appears to be desirable, if not essential.* 
Although sentencing practices in the federal 

courts have improved in recent years, there are 
still evidences of erraticism. Thus, in the 1955 
Report of the Federal Bureau of Prisons,‘ the 
average sentence for all offenses to federal insti- 
tutions during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, 
was 25 months. While in the Third Circuit as a 
whole the average was 24.4 months, looking at the 
picture by Districts, the average sentence in Dela- 
ware was 13.7 months, in New Jersey 20.8 months, 
Pennsylvania Eastern 21.6 months, Pennsylvania 
Middle 53 months, Pennsylvania Western 25.7 
months. The sentences for individual crimes also 
varied with the different Districts. There are 


similar divergencies in other Circuits. 
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In the important choice between imprisonment 
and probation there is also considerable disparity. 
True, in the Third Circuit the proportion of per- 
sons placed on probation in the different Districts 
is remarkably uniform, ranging from 48 percent 
in Pennsylvania Western to 54.6 percent in Penn- 
sylvania Middle;® but such consistency does not 
exist in a number of the other Circuits. For ex- 
ample, in the First Circuit, the total percentage 
of probation is 61.8 percent, or almost twice that 
of the 34.5 percent norm throughout the federal 
system; in Maine it is 39.6 percent, while in New 
Hampshire it rises to 84.2 percent. So also in the 
Second Circuit, the total proportion of proba- 
tioners is 41 percent; but in Connecticut it is 
53.3 percent while in the Northern District of 
New York it is only 29.1 percent and in the 
Eastern it is 37 percent. The percentages of pro- 
bationers received from the courts by the federal 
probation system for the year ended June 30, 1955, 
ranged in the Fourth Circuit from 25.5 percent in 
Maryland to 62 percent in North Carolina East- 
ern; in the Fifth Circuit from 8.4 percent in Texas 
Western to 67 percent in Mississippi Southern; in 
the Sixth Circuit from 8.5 percent in Tennessee 
Western to 39.5 percent in Michigan Eastern; in 
the Seventh Circuit from 19.9 percent in Indiana 
Southern to 46 percent in Wisconsin Eastern; in 
the Eighth Circuit from 28.1 percent in Missouri 
Eastern to 52.3 percent in Arkansas Eastern; in 
the Ninth Circuit from 5.5 percent in Arizona to 
51.2 percent in Oregon; in the Tenth Circuit 
(omitting territories) from 29.9 percent in Wyom- 
ing to 67.9 percent in Utah. 

To be sure, the indicated differences in length 
of sentences and in the proportion of persons 
placed on probation are partly affected by varia- 
tions in the size of the samples of cases involved 
in the comparisons; so that the results are to some 
extent a statistical artifact of comparing small 
numbers with large numbers. Nevertheless, a resi- 
due of considerable disparity remains; and the 
percentages and proportions still pose the question 


5 Ibid., Table 82, p. 92. 
¢F, J. Gaudet, G. S. 
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W. St. John, “Individual 
Sentencing Tendencies of Judges,” Journal of 
ai co ane Criminology, Vol. XXIII, 1982-1933, p. 813. 

s The Reminiscences of Sir Henry Hawkins Baron Brampton, Edited 


by Richard Harris, K.C., London, 1904, Vol. II, pp. 285-287. See, 


also, 
Sir S. Romilly, Observations on the Criminal Law of England as It 
Relates to Capital Punishments, and on the Mode in Which It Is 
Administered, London, 1810, p. 17, in which the author says: “It has 
often happened, it necessarily must have happened, that the very same 
circumstance which is considered by one judge as matter of extenuation, 
is deemed by another a high aggravation of the crime. The former good 
character of the delinquent, his having come into a country in which 
was a stranger to commit the offence, the frequency or the novelty 
of the crime, are all circumstances which have been upon some occasions 
considered by different judges in those opposite lights; and it is not 
merely the particular circumstances attending the crime, it is the 
crime itself, which different judges sometimes consider in quite different 
points of view.” 


of the extent to which subjective influences enter 
into the process of individualization. 


Reasons for Lack of Uniformity in Sentencing 


Now it is not the lack of uniformity in itself 
that is important; it is the cause of the the lack of 
uniformity. Commenting on the New Jersey study, 
the investigators fixed the judges’ responsibility 
for the erratic results in these words: 


. . . Given a sufficient number of cases, one could 
expect that two judges would give sentences whose 
average severity would be about equal (providing that 
the judges were influenced only by the circumstances 
of the crime and those of the prisoner). Conversely, 
given a sufficiently large number of cases, if one finds 
that the average severity of the sentences of two judges 
is appreciably different, one is justified in saying that 
the factors which determine this difference in the sen- 
tencing tendencies are to be found outside the circun- 
stances of the crime and those of the prisoner and hence 
probably in the judge, since he is the other factor which 
is always present.°® 


The New Jersey study concluded that “the sen- 
tencing tendency of the judge seems to be fairly 
well determined before he sits on the bench. In 
other words, what determines whether a judge 
will be severe or lenient is to be found in the 
environment to which the judge has been sub- 


jected previous to his becoming an administrator 
of sentences.” 


This is an old story. In England, at the turn of 
the century, Sir Henry Hawkins, an experienced 


magistrate, criticized sentencing practices in these 
words: 


The want of even an approach to uniformity in 
criminal sentences is no doubt a very serious matter, 
and is due, not to any defect in the criminal law (much 
as I think that might be improved in many respects), 
but ... to the eae diversity of opinion, and therefore, 
ob reggae which not unnaturally exists among cri 
judges... 

The result of this state of things is extremely un- 
satisfactory, and the most glaring irregularities, diver- 
sity and variety of sentences, are daily brought to our 
notice, the same offence committed under similar circum- 
stances being visited by one Judge with a long term of 
penal servitude, by another with simple imprisonment, 
with nothing appreciable to account for the difference. 

In one or the other of these sentences discretion must 
have been erroneously exercised . . . Experience, however, 
has told us that the profoundest lawyers are not always 
the best administrators of the criminal law.® 


Some legal philosophers have gone so far as 
to make a sort of virtue of erratic judicial prac- 
tices. Thus Ehrlich, discussing “freedom of deci- 
sion” on the Continent, cheerfully regards the 
personality of the judge as the desirable crux of 
the problem. The administration of justice, he 
says, 

has always contained a personal element. In all ages, 

social, political and cultural movements have necessarily 


exerted an influence upon it; but whether any individual 
jurist yields more or less to such influences . . . depends 
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of course less on any theory of legal method than on his 


et own personal temperament. The point is that this fact 
should not be tolerated as something unavoidable, but 
should be gladly welcomed. For the one important de- 
sideratum is that his personality must be great enough 
9 to be properly entrusted with such functions. The prin- 
If ciple of free decision is really not concerned with the 
e substance of the law, but with the proper selection of 
of judges; in other words, it is the problem of how to 
| organize the judiciary so as to give plenty of scope to 
of ’ strong personalities. Everything depends upon that.° 
ad This is all very well. But how these “strong per- 
sonalities,” once they are brought into the judicial 
_ service, are to function efficiently without being 
hat @ erratic or prejudiced in their sentencing judg- 
. ments is a basic issue that cannot be avoided. 
ids | Discretion there should certainly be; but the prob- 
pet & lem is to provide a technique whereby discretion 
en- § shall be allowed ample creative scope and yet be 
i, | subjected to rational external discipline or self- 
ich § discipline. 
n- Some Devices for Achieving Uniformity 
rly There are several ways of doing this. The fa- 
In § miliar one is to permit sentence revision by some 
ge appellate body. But such a twice-removed tribunal 
he & could not greatly improve on the original sen- 
1)- @ tencing practices, or at best could only bring about 
tor Ba superficial uniformity of sentence. The basic 
problem—the proper exercise of creative discre- 
of # tion at the sentencing and releasing stages—can- 
ed # not be met in this way. 
ese Another device is detailed legislative prescrip- 
tion of criteria to be applied by the judge in 
in § assessing the length and nature of the sentence. 
4 The difficulty here is that the legislature may 
ts), § surround the judge with so clumsy an apparatus 
ral of control as to permit of but a poor counterfeit 
of scientific individualization. An illustration of a 
vr. kgislative attempt to cabin and confine judicial 
our § discretion is the Italian penal code project of the 
uot @ late Professor Enrico Ferri. In accordance with 
ent, # his policy of emphasizing the dangerousness of the 
Offender and at the same time providing for 
ver, § “necessary guarantees” of the individual’s right 
4¥8 @ to uniformity of consideration at the sentencing 
stage, Ferri furnished an elaborate schedule of 
as “ ” 
ans conditions of dangerousness” and “conditions of 
scj- dangerousness” to be prescribed by the code 
the | i advance and to be applied by the judge as a 
‘of 9 basis for computation of the type and length of 
he °E. Ehrlich, Judicial Freedom of Decision: Its Principles and Objects, 
translated from his Freie Rechtsfindung und Freie Rechtswissenschaft, 
leipzig, 1908, by E. Bruncken, in Science of Legal Method, Modern 
Philosophy Series, Vol. IX, Boston, 1917, p. 74. 
ges, 1° The full lists of conditions are set forth in note 22 of Sheldon 
{Selected Papers, Cambridge, Mass: Addison-Wesley Press, 
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the individual convict’s penal treatment. At the 
same time he emphasized the need of providing for 
“segregation for a period relatively or absolutely 
unlimited.” He listed no fewer than 17 “circum- 
stances which indicate a greater dangerousness in 
the offender,” eight circumstances of “less danger- 
ousness.” Among the former he included such 
items as “dissoluteness or dishonesty of prior 
personal, family, or social life,” “precocity in com- 
mitting a grave offense,” “having acted through 
ignoble or trivial motives,” “time, place, instru- 
ments, manner of execution of the offense, when 
these have rendered more difficult the defence by 
the injured party or indicate a greater moral 
insensibility in the offender,” “execution of the 
offense by means of ambush or stratagem or 
through the commission of other offenses or by 
abusing the aid of minors, the deficient, the un- 
sound of mind, the alcoholic,” and other such con- 
siderations. Among the circumstances presumed 
to indicate “less dangerousness in the offender,” 
Ferri’s code lists, for example, “honesty of prior 
personal, family, and social life,” “having acted 
from excusable motives or motives of public 
interest,” “having yielded to a special and tran- 
sitory opportunity or to exceptional and excusable 
personal or family conditions,” “having in re- 
pentance confessed the offense” not yet discovered, 
or before being interrogated by the judge,!® and 
other such considerations. 

Similar data are of course often taken into 
judicial account whether prescribed in a statute 
or not. But the Ferri code contains numerous 
directives regarding the application of these cri- 
teria to measure off the dimensions of the judge’s 
discretion. For example, it is provided that “If 
there occurs only one circumstance of greater 
dangerousness, the judge shall apply the sanction 
in a measure not less than half between the mini- 
mum and the maximum set forth for the offense 
committed by the accused,” and “If there occurs 
only one circumstance of less dangerousness the 
judge shall apply the sanction in a measure less 
than half between the minimum and the maxi- 
mum.” Similarly, other fractions of the total inde- 
terminate sentence are to be measured off 
depending on the presence of two or more circum- 
stances of dangerousness or of less dangerousness. 

The Ferri code also provides an elaborate sys- 
tem of punishments (“sanctions”) which must 
be taken into account by judges in connection 
with the conditions of dangerousness and of 
less dangerousness, thus further complicating the 
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process of individualization. For example, for 
ordinary offenses by persons over 18 it provides 
the “mulct” (a species of fine), “local relegation” 
(prohibition of residence in the place of the offense 
for from 3 months to 3 years), confinement (com- 
pulsion to reside in the commune named in the 
sentence, which must be “distant not less than 
100 kilometres” from that where the offense oc- 
curred, where the injured party resides, and where 
the offender resides) ; obligatory day labor (in 
workhouse or agricultural colony, without night 
detention, for from 1 month to 2 years) ; simple 
segregation in workhouse or agricultural colony 
(with compulsory industrial or agricultural day 
labor and night isolation, for from 3 months to 
15 years, the type of labor to conform to “the 
previous life and aptitudes for labor” of the con- 
vict) ; rigorous segregation in “an establishment 
of seclusion” (with compulsory day labor and 
night isolation for from 3 to 20 years, or for an 
indeterminate period of not less than 10 years). 
There are similarly elaborate provisions to be 
juggled by the judge in the case of social-political 
offenders, juvenile offenders, and adults in a state 
of “mental infirmity,” and there are “comple- 
mentary sanctions” to be taken into account, such 
as special publication of the sentence, suspension 
from exercise of trade or profession,. interdiction 
from public office, expulsion of a foreign convict, 
binding over for good behavior, etc. 

I have gone into all this detail to give you a 
vivid conception of what can happen when the code 
drafter or legislature wants to eat the pie of 
discretion and have it too. The Ferri system is 
so mechanical and complicated in conception and 
design that one has a picture of a judge checking 
up on whether, say, “circumstances of greater 
dangerousness” numbered 1, 3, 7, 10, 12, and 
17 and “circumstances of less dangerousness” 
numbered 2, 4, 6, and 8 are applicable to a de- 
fendant before him, ascertaining which of the 
numerous sanctions or combinations thereof are 
pertinent, then using a computing machine to 
figure out just how much incarceration is called 
for in the application of the individual’s sentence 
and where. In making such detailed provisions to 
be automatically applied at the time of sentence 
by means of a judicial arithmethic, the purpose of 
realistic individualized treatment is largely de- 
feated. 

Is it not possible to have a less mechanical sys- 

11 The American Law Institute, Model Penal Code, Tentative Draft 
No. 4, April 25, 1955, pp. 47-52. The Chief Reporter is Professor 


Herbert Wechsler; the sentencing provisions are largely the product of 
Professor Paul W. Tappan, Associate Reporter. 
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tem which will still guide judges in the process of 
individualization? 
This is attempted in the sentencing provisions 


of the Model Penal Code which the American Law I 
Institute is in process of drafting.’ Section 7.01, § jud 
for example, provides “Criteria for Withholding § suc 
Sentence of Imprisonment and for Placing De. § aré 
fendant on Probation.” I quote: cri 
(1) The Court may deal with a person who has been § 
convicted of a crime without imposing sentence of im- § in 
prisonment if, having regard to the nature and circum- ff 
stances of the crime and to the history and character of § ° 
the defendant, it deems that his imprisonment is un- § Th 
necessary for protection of the public, on one or more of b 
the following grounds: a 

(a) The defendant does not have a history of prior § of 
delinquency or criminal activity, or having such a in 
history, has led a law abiding life for a substantial . 
period of time before the commission of the present sy 
crime; 

(b) The defendant’s criminal conduct neither re 
caused nor threatened serious harm; of 

(c) The defendant did not contemplate that his fo 
criminal conduct would cause or threaten serious 

rm; 8e 

(d) The defendant’s criminal conduct was the re- 
sult of circumstances unlikely to recur; 

(e) The defendant acted under the stress of a 
strong provocation; 

(f) The victim of the defendant’s criminal conduct lo 
consented to its commission or was largely instrv- 
mental in its perpetration; d 

(g) The imprisonment of the defendant would t] 
entail excessive hardship because of his advanced age 
or physical condition; t 

(h) The character and attitudes of the defendant § ; 
indicate that he is unlikely to commit another crime. : 
(2) When a person who has been convicted of a crime t 


is not sentenced to imprisonment, the Court shall place 

him on probation if he is in need of supervision, guidance 

of direction that it is feasible for the probation service 
to provide. 

The Model Code provides other criteria to be 
taken into account in the imposition of fine and for 
sentence of imprisonment. For example, among 
the criteria for a sentence of “extended term” of 
imprisonment which the court may impose on a 
person convicted of a felony are: 

(1) The defendant is a persistent offender whose 
commitment for an extended term is necessary for pro- 
tection of the public... 

(2) The defendant is a professional criminal whose 
commitment for an extended term is necessary for pro- 
tection of the public... 

(8) The defendant is a dangerous, mentally abnormal 
person whose commitment for an extended term is neces- 
sary for protection of the public... ; 

(4) The defendant is a multiple offender whose crim- 
inality was so excessive that a sentence of imprison- 
ment for an extended term is warranted... 

Judges tend, at present, to take into considera- 
tion the type of criteria included in the draft code; 
but the spelling of them out should be helpful in 
reminding judges to consider, systematically, var- 
ious matters deemed relevant by the legislature 
and the public. Freedom of judicial discretion 


remains unhampered; but the listing of the con- 
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siderations to be taken into account should, in the 
long run, bring about greater uniformity of treat- 
ment. 

But even such a device is insufficient. For the 
judge has no way of knowing how closely related 
such criteria as the Law Institute Code provides 
are to various types of postsentence behavior. The 
criteria do not largely derive from followup in- 
vestigations that have related traits and factors 
inthe makeup and background of various types of 
offenders to their actual postcorrectional conduct. 
The question presented is whether there is avail- 
able, for the purposes of scientific differentiation 
of treatment, an instrument that can aid the judge 
in determining which factors have been shown, by 
systematic analysis of past experience, to be truly 
relevant to the expectable behavior of various 
offenders, and how much weight to give such 
factors in the particular case before the judge for 
sentence. 


Predictive Tables 


This brings me to a striking yet usually over- 
looked aspect of the history of penology and code 
drafting; namely, that all the reform devices of 
the present century—the juvenile court, probation, 
the indeterminate sentence, classification within 
institutions, parole—depend for their efficiency on 
the reasonable predictability of human behavior 
under given circumstances. Yet all these forward 
looking additions to the apparatus of criminal 
justice were adopted long before this indispensable 
basis for their success—predictability—was avail- 
able, and they still ignore or minimize the crucial 
element of predictability. 

Since scientific individualization of justice 
promises to reduce recidivism, it is desirable. But 


12 Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, 500 
Knopf, 1930; One Th d J il 

Harvard University Press, 1934; 500 Delinquent Women, New York, 
Knopf, 1934; Later Criminal Careers, New York, The Commonwealth 


Criminal Careers, New York, 
Delinquents, Cambridge, Mass., 


Fund, 1937; Juvenile Delinquents Grown Up, New York, The Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1940; Criminal Careers in Retrospect, New York, The 
Commonwelth Fund, 1948; After-Conduct of Discharged Offenders, 
Macmillan, London, 1945; Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, New York, 

Commonwealth Fund, 1950. See, also, Eleanor T. Glueck, “Spotting 
Potential Delinquents: Can It Be Done?” FEDERAL PROBATION, September 
1956. For a scholarly survey of many prediction studies in the United 
States (not including, however, the prognostic devices developed in 
Unraveling Juvenile Deli ) see Elio D. Monachesi, “Prediction 
of Criminal Behavior,” Encyclopedia of Criminology, p. 324; and 

merican Studies in the Prediction of Recidivism,” 41 Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, 1950, p. 269. 

8 Good worker: Reliable, steady, industrious; showing promise of 
continuing in regular employment; commended by employers. 

Fair worker: A person who has the qualifications of the regular 
Worker, but who permits his work to be interrupted by periodic 
drinking, the drug habit, occasional vagabondage, stealing or by de- 

erate choice of irregular occupations such as longshoring, for the 
chief purpose of having leisure time. 

Poor worker: One who is not reliable, loafs, is lazy, dishonest, 
unstable, a vagabond, wayward. These factors were consideerd inde- 
Pendently of the nature of the employment (except where support 
was derived through proceeds of prostitution or other illegitimate oc- 
tupations) or seasonal or other fluctuations in industry; and express 

man’s general disposition toward work. The judgments are based 
— the combined opinions of employers, police and relatives, the last 

ng given the least weight. Thus a poor worker is one who, in the 

Tun, constitutes a liability to the employer. 
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cannot it be more efficiently brought about than 
by merely supplying the judge with a set of 
criteria which he should more or less take into 
account without knowing their relative weights 
in terms of expectable behavior, and which most 
dedicated and intelligent judges nowadays actually 
do take into account anyhow? 

Some American and a few foreign criminolo- 
gists believe that the answer lies in the prognostic 
instrument known as the prediction table. In 
several followup researches which have checked 
on the posttreatment careers of various classes of 
ex-prisoners, Mrs. Glueck and I have constructed 
a series of prognostic instruments which give rea- 
sonable promise of bringing about better sen- 
tencing practices and treatment results than are 
achieved at present. 

It would require too extensive a discussion to 
describe and illustrate in detail the predictive de- 
vices developed for sentencing to various types of 
imprisonment, for placement on probation, for 
release on parole, and for predicting the postparole 
conduct of former prisoners over a considerable 
span of time. Our various publications render 
full account of the techniques of prediction.12 How- 
ever, a brief exposition of the method is justified 
by way of illustration. 

In our first study, 500 Criminal Careers, we 
thoroughly investigated the preinstitutional life 
histories of 500 former inmates of the Massachu- 
setts Reformatory for young-adult felons, during a 
5-year postparole “test period” following their 
discharge from that institution. Some 50 factors 
in the constitution, social background, and be- 
havior of these offenders, from childhood through 
the parole and postparole periods, were explored 
and analyzed. By means of correlation tables, the 
degree of relationship between each of these bio- 
logic and social factors and the postparole be- 
havior of the men was determined. To give one 
example, in respect to their prereformatory indus- 
trial habits the men were subclassified into “good 
worker,”!3 “fair worker” and “poor worker.” By 
correlating each of these industrial categories 
with the criminal behavior of the men during the 
5-year test period, it was found that of the good 
workers, 48 percent continued to commit crimes 
during the postparole test period; among the fair 
workers, 59 percent recidivated; of the poor 
workers, 68 percent were criminalistic. These per- 
centages we call “failure-scores,”’ because they 
indicate the proportion of the different subclasses 
of the men who failed to reform, considered from 
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the point of view of their status in respect to such 
a factor as prereformatory industrial habits. 

Similar correlations were established between 
each of the 50 biologic and sociologic factors, on 
the one hand, and the actual postparole behavior, 
on the other, with the result that many factors 
were found to bear very little relation to recidi- 
vism, while some showed a very high association 
therewith.!* In addition to industrial habits pre- 
ceding entrance to reformatory, the following five 
factors, among those of greatest relationship to 
postparole conduct, were then employed in the 
construction of a table which judges could use in 
the sentencing of offenders: (1) Seriousness and 
frequency of prereformatory crime; (2) Arrest 
for crimes preceding the offense for which sen- 
tence to the Reformatory had been imposed; (3) 
Penal experience preceding Reformatory incar- 
ceration; (4) Economic responsibility preceding 
sentence to the Reformatory, and (5) Mental ab- 
normality. 

By adding all the lowest percentages of failure 
(recidivism) associated with the various sub- 
categories of these six factors, on the one hand, 
and all the highest, on the other, the two possible 
limits of “total failure-scores” were determined. 
These turned out to be 244 as the lowest, and 
896 (or more) as the highest. Within this range 
of lowest and highest total failure-scores, the 


14 Thus, the coefficients expressing the relationship between the 
failure score on the factors used in the prognostic instrument were 
high, ranging from .44 to .68, the greatest possible value of the Pear- 
sonian “‘mean square contingency coefficient” in a threefold table 
being .82. While the coefficient expressing the relationship between the 
type of offense committed—that is, whether it was a burglary, larceny, 
robbery or sexually motivated crime—and postparole recidivism or 
reform was but .12; and the coefficient of contingency measuring the 
relationship of the seriousness of the offense for which the men were 
sentenced to the reformatory and their postcriminal record was but .05 
or practically nil. Yet the disposition of cases is fundamentally based 
on these factors! 

15 The percentages of “total failures” for the subcategories of the 
above factors are: (1) Serious offender 67 percent, frequent minor 
offender 53 percent, occasional minor offender 35 percent, nonoffender 
21 percent; (2) Offenders with prior arrests 69 percent, those without 
prior arrests 32 percent; (8) Offenders with prior penal experience 
74 percent, those without prior penal experience 47 percent; (4) 
Economically responsible offenders 41 percent, economically irresponsible 
64 percent; (5) Offenders showing no marked mental abnormality at 
time of entrance to reformatory 60 percent, psychopathic personalities 
75 percent, psychotics 87 percent. 

16 Success: No police or court record, except occasional technical 
automobile law violations; no dishonorable discharge or desertion from 
Army or Navy; no actual commission of individual criminal acts 
whether or not arrest or pr d 

17 Partial failure: Conviction on two minor offenses or arrest for 
not more than three minor offenses not followed by conviction. In the 
case of technical automobile offenses or drunkenness, as many as five 
arrests were allowed for the partial failure class. Partial failure was 
also assigned to cases in which there had been arrests for not more than 
two serious offenses not followed by conviction; or arrest for one serious 
offense not followed by conviction and for not over two minor offenses 
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not followed by conviction, or occasional minor offenses for which = 


violator of the law was neither arrested nor prosecuted (i.e., cases 

sporadic, rather than continuous, misconduct definitely known to have 

— but as to which no official action was for various reasons 
en). 

18 Total failure: Cases in which there had been arrests for three 
or more serious offenses, not followed by conviction, or arrests for more 
than three minor offenses (except drunkenness) not followed by convic- 
tion; or convictions for one or more serious offenses; or convictions 
for more than five charges of drunkenness; or desertion or dishonorable 
discharge from Army or Navy; or offender was a fugitive from justice 
or wanted for escape; or known commission of serious offenses, or a 
continuous source of minor offenses for which the men were somehow 
not arrested or prosecuted. 
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following subclasses of total failure-scores were 
then established: 224-295, 296-345, 346-395, 396 
and over. Finally, all 500 cases were distributed 
in a table according, on the one hand, to each 
offender’s total failure-score on all six predictive 
factors and, on the other, according to whether, 
so far as post parole behavior is concerned, he 
turned out to be a success,?* partial failure,” or 
failure.!® 


TOTAL 

ScorE 

ON SIX 
FACTORS 
244-295 
296-345 
346-395 

Over 895 


All cases 


STATUS REGARDING POSTPAROLE CRIMINALITY 
Percentage of 
Partial Failure 
Failure Total 
20.0 5.0 
11.5 53.9 
19.1 54.7 
13.7 80.6 


15.6 64.4 


From such a table, a judge who is considering 
whether or not to sentence any particular offender 
to a reformatory can, with reasonable accuracy, 
determine the advisability of such disposition of 
the case before him, privided he has reliable in- 
formation as to that offender’s status in respect 
to the six simple predictive factors upon which 
this prognostic instrument is based. A prisoner 
scoring as low as 244 to 295 on these six factors 
which have been found (by comparison of factors 
with outcomes in hundreds of cases) to be relevant 
to the question of reform or recidivism, belongs to 
a class that has 714 in 10 chances (75:100) of 
turning out a success; i.e., of not committing 
crimes during the postparole period. On the other 
hand, one with as high a failure-score as 396 or 
over has but half a chance in 10 (5.7:100) of suc- 
ceeding under this type of penocorrectional treat- 
ment. The first man also has 2 in 10 chances 
(20:100) of failing only partially, and only half a 
chance in 10 (5:100) of turning out a total failure. 
The second has only 114 chances in 10 (13.7:100) 
of partial failure and the high probability of 8 out 
of 10 chances (80.6:100) of turning out to be a 
complete failure. 

Since this first table was published, we have 
improved and refined many predictive tables, have 
prepared them for each of the existing forms of 
correction which the laws place at the disposal 
of judges, have prepared instruments for predict 
ing success or failure when offenders reach various 
ages, and for success or failure during a 15-year 
followup span. 


Do Prediction Tables Really Work? 


But do such tables really work? Although 
many checkups on various samples of cases are 
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desirable, the probable effectiveness of such tables 
is today beyond mere speculation. Validation of 
the prognostic instruments by applying them to 
other large samples of offenders is most en- 
couraging. For example, one of the tables we 
presented in Criminal Careers in Retrospect in 
1948 deals with the conduct of the former pris- 
oners Of the Massachusetts Reformatory as sol- 
diers in the Armed Forces during the first world 
war. By applying that table to a random sample of 
200 soldiers who had committed crimes while in 
the Army in the second world war it was demon- 
strated that in 84.5 percent of the 200 cases, the 
prediction table would have foretold that the 
young men in question would commit military 
offenses, while in an additional 10 percent the 
table would have shown that the chances of the 
young men not committing offenses while in the 
Army were only 50-50.1® While other validations 
are desirable, there is sufficient promise in the 
method to justify its cautious experimental use 
at the sentencing and paroling stages; and, in- 
deed, prediction devices have for some years been 
employed by the Illinois Parole Board.?° 

Thus, prediction tables, founded on the thorough 
and systematic interrelationship between relevant 
factors and subsequent behavior, give a promising 
answer to the question of individualization. Such 
tables, being based upon an analysis of results, 
would induce judges to individualize in terms of 
objectified, systematized, and relevant experience, 
instead of attempting to arrive at decisions from 
amere reading of a presentence report covering a 
great deal of information without knowing which 
parts of it are really relevant to subsequent be- 
havior, or from checking on a list of unevaluated 
criteria presented in a code. Suppose, for example, 
that a judge had before him separate prognostic 
tables based on fines, on incarceration in a prison, 
on imprisonment in a reformatory, on commitment 
to an industrial school, on probation with sus- 
pended sentence and without suspended sentence. 
And suppose that the judge, upon consultation of 
this series of predictive tables, found that Pri- 
soner X, according to past experience with other 
prisoners who in certain relevant respects re- 
sembled X, had 9 out of 10 chances of continuing 

19 A. J. N. Schneider, C. W. LaGrone, E. T. Glueck, and Sheldon 
Glueck, “Prediction of Behavior of Civilian Delinquents in the Armed 
of potential delinquents, and for a device for distinguishing juvenile 


delinquents from youthful neurotics, see E. Glueck, “Identifying 
prenile Delinquents and Neurotics,” Mental Hygiene, Vol. XL, 1956 
See F. E. Ohlin, Selection for Parole, New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1951. 

et Helen D. Pigeon, Probation and Parole in Theory and Practice, 
ational Probation Association, New York, 1942, pp. 271-272. 


in crime if sent to prison, 8 out of 10 if sent to 
a reformatory, 6 out of 10 if committed to the 
industrial school, 5 out of 10 if placed on straight 
probation, and 3 out of 10 if subjected to proba- 
tion with suspended sentence. Clearly, the judge 
would have very pertinent organized data in the 
light of which to individualize; that is, to dis- 
criminate scientifically among several alternatives, 
and to choose the one most suited to the particular 
offender in question with an eye to the basic 
target—recidivism or reform. 

True, in the use of such a device the judge 
cannot totally ignore public opinion; but at the 
same time the strong judge educates public opin- 
ion. The judge cannot totally ignore the possible 
but unmeasurable deterrent effect of a certain 
type or length of punishment in some special 
class of cases; but at the same time the major 
aim of the entire process is so to deal with the 
offender as to protect the public fundamentally by 
reducing his chances of recidivism from within. 
Punishment per se, or with the chief aim of 
frightening men into law-abiding behavior, is not 
adequate to our purpose. What we are all seeking 
is permanent good behavior, not transient, super- 
ficial conformity dependent on the presence of 
“the cop on the beat.” 

It has been well said that 

... In dealing with personal problems it is necessary 
to deepen the offender’s understanding of himself and 
his situation, to enlarge his capacity to deal with it, to 
fulfill his emotional needs, to find new satisfactions 
which will take the place of old ones, and to build sound 
relationships. The offender must reach the point where 
he finds pleasure in conforming, in being an acceptable 
part of the social order and in achieving some status. 

He should be helped to find something to live by, some- 

thing which is good for him “the good life.’’** 

It is hard to eliminate both the retributive and 
the deterrent elements in assessing a sentence. In 
some jurisdictions the court may fix a minimum 
sentence. In the federal system there are no mini- 
mum sentence provisions. The prisoner may be 
released after he has served a third of his term. 
Thus, although there may be some question as to 
the wisdom of doing so, the judge can pay tribute 
to local indignation and the claims of retribution 
and deterrence either by fixing a high minimum 
sentence, where this is possible, or by imposing 
so long a sentence that even a third of it satisfies 
the judge’s assessment of the values of retributive 
and deterrent justice in the case at bar. Beyond 
such limits, however, lies the therapeutic sentence, 
the realm of correction, reform and rehabilitation, 
unexplorable by the judge at the time of the 
accused’s conviction, and requiring the special 
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insights of the psychologist, psychiatrist, educator, 
vocational guide, religious teacher and others who 
form the team of personality and character ex- 
ploration and therapy. The bounds of this territory 
cannot possibly be measured at the time of original 
sentence; they must be left to later administrative 
discretion. But prognostic tables reflecting the 
behavioral results of various forms of institutional 
therapy, probation and parole would be of value 
in basing policy, for both the deterrent sentence 
and the therapeutic sentence, on a systematized 
checkup of considerations relevant to predictable 
behavior. 

The prediction tables thus far designed do not 
indicate the response to be expected through in- 
carceration for 1 year, or 5 years, or 10, or any 
other number, although they do take age of the 
offender into account. Penal codes and projected 
reforms have been altogether too greatly pro- 
occupied with the question of length of sentence. 
Sentences cannot be measured and cut as one 
measures and cuts cloth. The judge, at the time 
of the sentence, surely cannot tell exactly how 
long it will require to reform the particular of- 
fender; and while the parole beard, later on, can 
make a better assessment, its judgment is also 
only an estimate. Nor can a legislature or a drafter 
of a penal code tell how long a sentence is neces- 
sary for the purposes of reform of any particular 
class of offenders or for the purposes of deterring 
such offenders or the rest of the population from 
committing similar crimes. It is all more or less 
guesswork. The systematic correlation of the time 
factor with the response of prisoners of varied 
makeup and background to different forms of 
treatment could add a valuable ingredient to the 
prediction table. 

Our tables are based on state practice. While 
much of the business in the federal courts involves 
crimes similar to those dealt with in state tribu- 
nals, there are, of course, also uniquely federal 
offenses. Special prognostic tables would have to 
be developed for such offenses. Moreover, in the 
federal system the sentence is not usually to any 
specific institution but to the custody of the At- 
torney General, the Bureau of Prisons then de- 
termining the appropriate institution. This means 
that prediction tables for the classification of 
prisoners of different types as between the various 
institutions might well be developed by the Bureau. 
However, the judge would still find them of value 
in making the important decisions as to which 
adult offenders to place on probation and which 
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to commit to custody, and which youthful of. 
fenders are to be committed under the Youth 
Corrections Act. 


In recommending the use of prognostic devices, 
the aim is, of course, not to substitute statistica] 
tables for judicial experience in the sentencing 
of offenders. It is rather to supply the judge with 
an instrument of prime importance in his work 
of individualizing justice. A judge should not 
follow these tables blindly. Indeed, proof of a 
mechanical use of the tables might even raise 
an issue of denial of due process. The tables are 
designed to help the judge to see the individual 
offender in the perspective of organized experience 
with hundreds of other offenders who in many 
crucial respects resemble the person before him 
for sentence. The dimensions of the special prob- 
lem each offender presents can be much more ac- 
curately assessed by the judge if he compares the 
crucial prognostic traits in the individual case 
with the total picture of hundreds of other of- 
fenders than if he relies exclusively on his un- 
organized experience or on a check-through of 
statutory criteria which, though listed, must still 
be weighed and assessed in each case and which 
have not been evaluated in regard to their rele- 
vancy in terms of their relationship to recidivism 
or reform. 

The use of prediction tables should not be lightly 
embarked upon. During the immediate future it 
is perhaps preferable for the judge to continue to 
make his sentencing decision in each case as he 
does at present; then to consult prediction tables 
and set down the predictive indications. After a 
few years, a thorough followup investigation can 
be made to compare outcomes on the basis of the 
existing ad hoc method with outcomes as predicted 
by the tables. 

However, the prediction table is but one added 
instrument in aid of the individualizer of justice. 
A basic integration of the judge’s sentencing role 
with the work of classification, treatment, and 
parole should improve the entire picture. If a 
clinical reception and classification center were 
established for each Circuit or other administra- 
tive area, and convicted persons were sent to such 
a regional center for a few weeks’ observation and 
study, and the District Court judges were then 
furnished a comprehensive report on each offen- 
der, ir which the relevant predictive factors were 
included, they would be in a better position than 
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THE SENTENCING PROBLEM 


they are today to tailor the sentence to the in- 
dividual case.?? 

Indeed, even greater integration seems desir- 
able. I would favor a system which would permit 
of District Court judges taking turns, on assign- 
ment by the chief judge of the Circuit, in serving 
as chairman of a regional classification and parole 
poard for a year’s period.2* Under such a scheme 
the sentencing judge would fix the minimum sen- 
tence to take account of community reaction and 
the claims of general deterrence; and the judicial 
arm (not necessarily the particular judge involved 
in the case) would participate in fixing the maxi- 


22 Under the provisions of the Federal Youth Corrections Act the youth 
offender may be sent by the District Court to the classification center 
at Ashland, Kentucky, for a period of observation and study prior to 
sentence and a report of the findings is submitted to the sentencing 


court. 

23 Compare the recommendation of Attorney General Jackson: “A 
more fundamental question is whether it would not be in accord with 
modern advances in the administration of criminal justice to withdraw 
from the courts entirely the power of fixing sentences. A trial judge 
has but restricted time and limited facilities for the purpose of apprising 
himself of all of the facts that should be considered on determining the 
penalty that should be imposed in eny one case. In addition to considering 
the facts of the offense and the defendant’s prior criminal record, 
a thorough study should be made of his background, environment, 
training, education, and experience. The defendant’s aptitude and his 
physical and mental] condition must likewise be considered in reaching 
a determination as to the type of institution and length of treatment 
which is apt to have the best influence on the defendant. A number 
of states have enacted indeterminate-sentence laws, the effect of which 
is to withdraw from the courts, in whole or in part, the authority of 
determining the duration of imprisonment to which any defendant 
should be subjected. In some states every person convicted of an offense 
and sentenced to imprisonment is deemed to be sentenced to confinement 
for the maximum period permitted by law for the crime of which he has 
been found guilty. In other states, the court fixes a minimum and a 
maximum sentence within the limits permitted by law. In both cases an 
administrative board, after making a comprehensive study of all of the 
factors that should enter into the determination ot the matter, later 
fixes the exact duration of imprisonment that should be served by the 
defendant. . . The Judicial Conference which convened on October 1, 
1940, recommended the adoption of the indeterminate plan of sentences 
for all criminal cases. The specific plan favored by the Conference is 
that in which all sentences are deemed to be for the maximum terms 

by law, and a definite term of imprisonment to be served by the 
defendant is thereafter fixed by an administrative board after a suit- 
able study of the case.” Report of the Attorney General, 1940, op. cit., 
pp. 6-7. Because of opposition of a number of Judicial Conferences, the 
plan was not adopted. Report of the Attorney General, 1941, op. cit., 
p. 86. See also, articles in FEDERAL PROBATION, Vol. V (1941). 
*4 The Nicomachean Ethics, Book V, VIII, 1137 a. 
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mum limit of the sentence and in determining the 
place of incarceration, the corrective-therapeutic 
treatment program, and the time and conditions 
of parole. The suggested arrangement would have 
several values: It would, first and foremost, have 
a tendency to integrate sentencing practices with 
treatment and releasing policies; it would give 
the legally trained judge a realistic education in 
the relevancy of the behavioral disciplines to the 
carrying out of the mandates of justice; it would 
furnish the necessary trained legal discipline and 
concern with a climate of due process in the 
treating, releasing, and supervisory stages. In 
brief, it would give both practical and symbolic 
reality to the policy that in the administration of 
justice the nonlegal expert—psychiatric, psycho- 
logic, sociologic, educational, religious, or other 
—should be “on tap and not on top.” 

In this way, or at least by using prediction 
tables to bring to bear in the individual case the 
organized precipitate of experience with many 
hundreds of other cases, the judge can be aided 
in assuming the noble role of social physician 
that Aristotle, over two thousand years ago, had 
in mind when he said: 

The knowing what is just and what unjust, men think 
no great instance of wisdom, because it is not hard to 
understand those things of which the laws speak. They 
forget that these are not just acts except accidentally. 
To be just, they must be done and distributed in a certain 
manner. And this is a more difficult task than knowing 
what things are wholesome. For in this branch of know- 
ledge it is an easy matter to know honey, wine, hellebore, 
cautery, or the use of the knife; but the knowing how one 
should administer these with a view to health, and to 


whom, and at what time, amounts in fact to being a 
physician.** 


As a judge approaches the decision as to sentence certainly he ought to 
to have before him facts concerning the prior record, the personality, the 
employment background, the family structure, and the future prospects of 
the offender. Here the use of experts—and I regard the probation officer 
as one of the most valuable counselors available to the court—is highly 
essential. Of all the administrative aids available to the judge an adequate, 
comprehensive, and complete presentence investigation is the best guide 


to intelligent sentencing. 


JUDGE WILLIAM J. CAMPBELL 


United States District Court for the 


Northern District of Illinois 
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HE CONFLICT between the legal and medical 
[professions before the courts has been very 

much exaggerated. In a general way, one 
might almost say there is no conflict—where 
sensible persons understand each other. The legal 
and medical theories are quite different. In law, 
the truth is supposed to be the resultant in the 
conflict of two opposites. In medicine, the truth 
is arrived at by a process of differential diagnosis. 
Naturally, as a physician, I think the latter method 
better. However, the rights of the individual are 
perhaps better protected by the former. For many 
years the courts were reluctant to use expert 
testimony. 


Appearance, Attitude, and Manner 


The dress and appearance of an expert witness 
should be so immaculate as not to attract attention. 
Clothing should not be too severely black to re- 
pulse a judge or jury by its severity; neither 
should it be too informal. To repeat, the dress 
should not attract attention. Obviously, the hands 
should be scrupulously clean. The witness should 
be clean-shaven and should not be covered with 
badges or symbols of society membership, or what 
not. Perhaps a Phi Beta Kappa key would do no 
harm. 

His attitude and manner should be courteous, 
polite, entirely devoid of exhibitionism or unc- 
tuousness. A certain amount of humility is 
always attractive, and modesty is always con- 
sidered a virtue. The opportunity to testify on a 
witness stand is the supreme opportunity to show 
off. This opportunity always should be resisted. 
You may have gained one friend, but are likely 
to have gained two enemies. Now, this is not al- 
ways true. George Burgess McGrath, medical ex- 
aminer for Suffolk County for many years, was an 
exception! He was respected almost more than any 
other witness, during his long life service to the 
Commonwealth. His approach to the courthouse 
was sometimes announced by a bell. He had a gong 
on his automobile which he used in rseponding to 
calls when there was a fire. He was an inveterate 
fire fan. When he came into court, with a wes- 
tern cowboy type Stetson hat, a wide, flowing 
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By A. WARREN STEARNS, M.D. 
Practicing Psychiatrist and Neurologist, Boston 
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green necktie, and perhaps a flashy checkered 
coat, the courtroom looked aghast—the great 
George Burgess McGrath had arrived! Try as 
you might, you had to respect and admire him. 
He was a handsome man, a very talented man, 
and he became a great figure in the courts of 
Massachusetts. However, there was only one Dr, 
McGrath and attempts to imitate him always 
resulted in failure. Another great expert, very 
much respected by the courts for many years, was 
George F. Jelly. He was a white whiskered man, 
gentle, refined, quiet. When once asked a hypo- 
thetical question of 75,000 words, which took a 
day and a half to read, he smiled and gently an- 
swered, “I don’t know.” And he made history 
thereby! But most of us cannot be George Mc- 
Graths or Dr. Jellys. Therefore our attitude and 
manner, and our appearance, should be neutral. 
No matter what wisdom we possess, it is lost un- 
less the judge and jury can hear it. Doctors are 
quite wont to get their noses into their records 
and mutter and mumble in such a way that it can- 
not be understood. However, it is equally bad to 
shout and scream in a strident tone of voice. There 
should be no display of emotion whatever. A trifle 
of sympathy in one’s voice in a particularly sad 
situation, or a slight smile if something is over- 
whelmingly funny, does no harm. But in a general 
way, courts are very hostile at any attempt to be 
funny. “Whom God would destroy, he first makes 
mad” applies especially to an expert witness. 
However irritating, annoying, insolent, and un- 
couth a lawyer’s examination may be, there should 
be no display of emotional response. It is equally 
bad to use highly technical language. Neither 
judge nor jury can be expected to know the latest 
terminology of any specialty. There is hardly any 
matter so complex but that it can be expressed in 
terms which a judge and jury can understand. 


Qualifications of Expertness 


One might almost say there are no set qualifi- 
cations of expertness. It is up to the judge. I have 
seen persons whom I considered entirely qualified 
—thoroughly discredited by a shrewd lawyer. On 
the other hand, I have seen buffoons and ignora- 
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THE PSYCHIATRIST BEFORE THE COURT 


muses get by with a splendid reception. Naturally, 
a person should know his stuff. But much more 
important from the standpoint of the jury is the 
way it is enunciated, and the personality of the 
one who makes the enunciation. 

Prior to 1700, juries were composed of people 
who supposedly had some knowledge of the crime. 
After this, there began to be expert juries. For 
instance, in the case of a pregnant woman they 
would have a jury of women who would decide. 
And then, in certain cases, merchants would be 
chosen as jurors if the question was the quality 
of wine or some commercial product. And for 
more than one hundred years it has been as at 
present, a jury indifferently chosen and experts 
called in. It is sometimes difficult for physicians 
to realize that they have not been asked to make 
a decision. The expert is supposedly somewhat of 
an instrument of precision, called in to advise and 
assist the court; but never to take over the 
function of the judge. There has been no standard 
for expert knowledge, the jury being allowed to 
decide how much credence should be given. For 
instance, any physician has been allowed to testi- 
fy as an expert on any medical question. Some 
courts fix the fee for an expert but generally he 
is allowed what the judge will approve. In Massa- 
chusetts, $50 and $100 a day have been more or 
less standard. There is a question of the propriety 
of larger fees. The only time I ever have been 
offered larger fees has been when I could not go 
along with the proposition. It is better for a 
physician to have a standard fee and charge that. 
At least, it spares him the suspicion that his 
testimony has been bought! Furthermore, human 
nature is frail and the moment one is employed 
as an expert he has a bias which, if he is honest, 
he will try to combat. As there are no qualifications 
for an expert, other than the opinion of the jury, 
the matter of qualification becomes very im- 
portant. Modesty is a virtue, and for a physician 
to have to proclaim his assets as an expert never 
seemed to me to be proper. The lawyer should 
bring out his qualifications and let the jury know 
how much his opinion is worth without the phy- 
sician being obliged to proclaim it. Many of the 
things used for qualifications are of no value. 
For instance, I have held a number of official 
Positions which gave me some standing in the 
community but did not in any way qualify me 
to testify on questions of mental disease. A skill- 
ful cross examiner will bring this out. 
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The Hypothetical Question 


There has been objection raised to the hypo- 
thetical question. A number of prominent psychi- 
atrists have been particularly loud in decrying it. 
There is no trouble with a hypothetical question, 
the trouble is with the integrity or judgment 
of the doctors who abuse it. How could an opinion 
be gotten as to the testamentary capacity of a 
testator except through a hypothetical question? 
Furthermore, it often is necessary to get one’s 
best opinion where the information is rather 
scanty. Even if there were no formal hypothetical 
question, the physician still would be giving his 
opinion on the hypothesis that the information 
given him was substantially correct, or that the 
information coming from the witnesses from the 
other side was substantially wrong. I see no 
objection to the hypothetical question, if it is 
handled properly and honestly. I have known 
physicians to answer hypothetical questions 
knowing that the data in the hypothetical question 
were not true. Of course, this does not seem to me 
to be proper. I once was employed on a case 
where a man had been an inmate of a hospital 
for 30 years or more. The hospital record during 
the entire time showed active hallucinations, and 
every evidence of a chronic deteriorated dementia 
praecox case. The doctor on the other side was 
asked to assume that this man was free from 
mental disease and free from symptoms, and that 
he knew exactly what he was doing. The question 
actually amounted to the assumption that the man 
was sane. The doctor felt no compunction about 
saying that if these things were true the person 
was competent to make a will; although he well 
knew that they were not ture. 


Honesty and Integrity 


A doctor always should take whatever notes 
he has to court with him, whether or not they are 
summonsed. If he is asked to show his notes and 
does not have them with him, there is an 
assumption that something has been concealed. 
In my experience, it is much more important for 
the doctor to give an impression of strict honesty 
and integrity, rather than the impression that he 
is smart. The judge should be addressed as “Your 
Honor” or as “Sir,” not as “Judge.” It probably 
never is proper for an expert witness to argue 
with the judge. 

It is not uncommon for lawyers to call up a 
psychiatrist and ask him to come immediately 
to court, knowing nothing of the case, and then 
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put him on the stand expecting him to answer 
questions as they wish them answered! I fre- 
quently have to tell lawyers that what I have to 
sell is advice and not service, and the two are 
quite different. If a witness is successful in his 
undertaking, it will be more often because of 
careful preparation of the case rather than 
cleverness. In fact, this is where the greatest 
service of the psychiatrist to the lawyer may be. 
Plenty of time should be given to preparing the 
case. All avenues should be investigated. It is 
especially important to get some indication as to 
what the other side is claiming. Occasionally I 
have been employed on cases where I was able 
to encourage the lawyers employing me, and yet 
when I heard the other side in court I knew that 
my side was wrong. The case should be worked 
up like any medical case, as if there were no 
legal problem, and a medical diagnosis arrived 
at. Then we can see how far it meets the legal 
need. Too often psychiatrists are beguiled into 
hearing the legal story and then trying to fit the 
medical situation suitably. 


Impartiality 


An expert should be as impartial as he can. 
In fact, the ideal is a conference between experts; 


federal prison service, the Federal Correc- 
tional Institution at Ashland, Kentucky, clas- 
sification and treatment center for youth offenders 
committed under the provisions of the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act, has certain distinguishing 
features reflecting its individual history. Two 
recent circumstances have contributed to its pres- 
ent character. One has been the pressure to do 
a more penetrating diagnostic job with emphasis 


L« EACH OF THE almost 30 institutions in the 


* Although the responsibility of the author, this article reflects the 
ideas of various staff members at Ashland and special acknowledge- 
ment is due to Chief Medical Officer Charles L. Nord and Associate 
Warden Joseph B. Bogan. 

1 Eprror’s Note: On October 4, 1956, the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
opened at the Federal Correctional Institution at Englewood, Colorado, 
a second classification and treatment center for youth offenders. 
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Treatment at the Federal 
Youth Correction Center 


By JOHN J. GALVIN* 
Warden, Federal Correctional Institution, Ashland, Kentucky 


but this is seldom attainable. I believe juries are 
more apt to give credit to an expert’s opinion if 
he gives the impression of being fair as well as 
competent. Along this line, it has always seemed 
to me unwise to sit within the bar with counsel, 
The spectacle of a doctor helping a lawyer to 
frame questions against a fellow physician on 
the stand never seemed proper. Conference with 
counsel should take place outside the courtroom, 
Frequently attempts are made to get an expert 
to give an opinion on some topic not related to 
the main question. For instance, I was once 
employed on a murder case where surgeons dis- 
agreed as to the implications of the wound. I was 
asked to give an opinion and declined, believing 
that if one ventures to be an all-round expert he 
will weaken his standing in the field in which he 
is supposedly competent. Lawyers frequentlly ask 
your opinion as to what should be done in a 
criminal case. Of course this is the prerogative 
of the court, and such an opinion never should 
be given unless the court suggests it. Experts are 
somewhat under suspicion. There is a belief that 
their services go to the highest bidder. Nothing 
but the integrity, candor, and straightforwardness 
of the expert can counteract this erroneous 
opinion. 


on psychological and psychiatric approaches. The 
other was the necessity of converting the institu- 
tion, in a very short time, from a facility for 
older, minor offenders mostly from the rural 
Southeast to a diagnostic and treatment center 
for youths from all over the eastern half of the 
country. Results of the diagnostic program have 
inevitably shaped the treatment philosophy. The 
task of remodeling the institution, while adjusting 
to a new, younger population, has helped create 
a busy, purposive, dynamic atmosphere, which 
also has its impact on the treatment program. 

A third important factor in Ashland’s recent 
history has been the increased pressure on the in- 
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stitution to produce—not only in the way of 
useful diagnostic studies but also in terms of suc- 
cessful treatment. The philosophy of the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act, as implemented by the 
Bureau of Prisons and Youth Division of the 
United States Board of Parole, places a premium 
on change. That is, the youth must show evidence 
of change if he is to be considered for release. The 
staff is charged with responsibility for inducing 
change. Both inmates and staff are equally under 
pressure to convince a third party that the pro- 
gram is effective and results are being obtained. 
Thus a partnership ensues between the two 
groups, fostering concern and a desire to help on 
the part of personnel and promoting identification 


&S 


ng 
he | by the youths with the staff members. Constant 
he @ interest on the part of both groups in what 


happens to individuals after release acts as a 
brake on the tendency to overrate surface evidence 
of progress in the institutional program. Change 
has to be an inner development—a modification of 
attitude toward self and others. 


Physical Plant 


Basically, the institution at Ashland was well 
chosen for its purpose. It is as near centrally 
located as possible for court districts in the eastern 
half of the country. The plant is only 16 years 
old and has been well maintained. It provides a 
variety of housing facilities, from honor units 
with single rooms through open dormitories to 
cellhouses of both inner and outer type construc- 
tion. There is a good range of mechanical and 
vocational shops, a small furniture industry, a 
small but well-rounded and intensively operated 
farm, good school, library, and recreational fa- 
cilities. Many of the present facilities are new. It 
was necessary to carry on extensive remodeling 
programs within the existing plant in order to 


‘he @ provide them. This job was done by inmates and 
tu- staff, providing a wealth of contact and mutual 
for concerns along with excellent training opportuni- 
ral ties. 


The present capacity of Ashland is 500, and the 
population averages about that figure. Commit- 
ments have been averaging 42 a month, ranging 
from 25 to 55. Two to three of the commitments 
each month are for observation purposes, usually 
under section (e) of the Federal Youth Correc- 
tions Act, and these remain an average of 45 days. 
The great bulk of commitments are under section 
(b) of the Act, providing for a 6-year maximum 
with release possible at any time but mandatory 
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at the expiration of 4 years. Occasional cases are 
received with longer maximums under section 
(c), and some older Federal Juvenile Delinquency 
Act cases are received. To keep the population 
within bounds it is necessary to transfer an aver- 
age of 15 cases a month under present turnover 
rates. Most of these are transferred within their 
first few months, and the bulk of them go to the 
Federal Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio. The 
current turnover reflects an average stay of youths 
retained at Ashland of about 14 months. 

Staff organization, types of committees, activi- 
ties programs, and treatment services are basically 
the same at Ashland as at other federal institu- 
tions, being especially comparable to those at the 
other juvenile and youth facilities. In line with 
the language and intent of the Youth Act there has 
been a great deal of stress on diagnostic work. 
Personnel playing a key role in classification have 
been carefully selected. The institution has had a 
full-time psychiatrist and psychologist since the 
early days of the new program. The casework 
staff was enlarged and presently includes a super- 
visor and four parole officers. Partly to aid in 
diagnosis an activities program was developed 
for new men during which they are carefully ob- 
served by several staff members from different 
departments who receive special training and 
guidance in carrying out this responsibility. 
Ample time is devoted to discussion of cases in the 
classification committee, so that each individual’s 
problems and potential are as well understood as 
possible. 


Treatment Is “Everybody’s Business” 


People capable of doing good diagnostic work 
are likely also to have a strong interest in carry- 
ing on and promoting treatment. Line personnel 
utilized in the orientation and observation phase 
of an intensive diagnostic program also become 
interested in treatment. A contagion sets in which 
gradually tends to blanket in the total staff ; treat- 
ment becomes everybody’s business. As to the 
nature of Ashland’s treatment program, if we may 
generalize about such a thing, it might be de- 
scribed as a pressure campaign which focuses on 
the individual youth and aims at getting him to 
see himself as more capable and responsible than 
he has been in the past. To understand the im- 
plications of this we might review some of the 
common findings in our diagnostic studies and 
what we try to do about them. 

The average youth received at Ashland is 18 or 
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19 years old. He comes from a home, usually 
urban, which has been disorganized in one way 
or another. Most commonly there has been a lack 
of family cohesion and morale and of clear-cut 
standards about which the parents had strong, 
mutual convictions. Sometimes the inadequacies in 
the home are not so obvious. Regardless of the 
family situation, somehow the individual who 
comes to us has reacted negatively to his world, 
usually from a very early age. Through some pro- 
cess of selection he came to emphasize and often 
distort, in his mind, the forbidding or deficient 
features of his home. As he has moved along 
through life he has continued to see people, events, 
and himself in a distorted way, so that his be- 
havior and attitudes frequently are most difficult 
to understand and predict. He strikes the observer 
as lacking in any sense of personal identity or of 
belonging to any well-defined, helpful group. He 
appears to lack purposiveness, standards, beliefs, 
a realistic appraisal of himself, a sense of deep 
relationship with others. He seems to lack ability 
to put himself in another’s place. He shows im- 
poverishment of interests and of “personality.” 
Rejecting the adult world he tends to seek models 
and standards from among less wholesome ele- 
ments in his peer group. His intellectual develop- 
ment, level of behavior, abilities, and habitual 
activities often are closer to those of an early 
than a late teen-ager. In his basic emotional de- 
velopment he is even more retarded, often reflect- 
ing the outlook and using the adjustment tech- 
niques of a preschool child (tantrums, tears, 
childish threats, cheating, unconvincing rationali- 
zations, and so on). 

About 200 years ago the English philosopher 
Hobbes wrote, “A bad man is a robust child.” Our 
diagnostic findings would not be out of line with 
this idea. We are dealing with people, by and 
large, who cling to a childish outlook while going 
through the motions of growth. Projective tests 
administered by the psychologist, time and again, 
educe a self-concept characterized by such state- 
ments as “I am too weak,” “too ugly,” “too small.” 


Initial Attitudes 

The histories of most of the youths received 
are a record of failure and self-defeating activities 
—all of which serve to continue the individual in 
a dependent status. He fails in school, at work, 
in military service, at marriage if he weds. He 
steals or drinks excessively, or becomes involved 
in threatening or assaultive behavior—forcing 


others to take him in hand. By his behavior and 
his self-revelations through tests and interviews 
he indicates that he sees himself not only as a 
person for whom others must provide but as one 
not worthy of success of a good reputation. With 
such an attitude toward himself he finds it im. 
possible to trust others. If he is a worthless person 
who does not deserve a real place in society, he 
really does not merit anything from others. If 
they give him something, their motives are sus- 
pect. He believes that he gains what he needs from 
others only by dint of basically dishonest tech- 
niques, such as stealing, lying, conniving, and 
making various threats. If he looks beyond the 
present moment, he usually cannot visualize any 
other pattern of relationships with people. Origi- 
nally a victim and now an outcast, he can never 
hope to be accepted for himself or to achieve any- 
thing substantial; he has to survive, and he can 
do this only by exploiting others. 

Obviously, a youngster with this outlook is 
hardly ready to grasp and respond in a construc- 
tive way to a Youth Act commitment. It says to 
him that he is a person who needs to be and will 
be helped, and that he is capable of developing 
into a worth-while adult citizen. This idea is 
entirely foreign to him. It will continue to be until 
he is able to modify his concept of himself and his 
primary relationships with people. If he can ac- 
complish these changes, he can go on to learn some 
of the more advanced lessons of life; then he may 
be able to grasp the message implied in his 
commitment. 

Helping him over this initial hump is often 
quite difficult. He starts out in the institution 
firmly rejecting the court’s finding that he is 
responsible, nearly adult, and worthy of special 
attention and help. He seems to have to interpret 
society’s interest in him as persecution and to see 
the staff of the institution as his enemies. In a 
sense they are; their objective is to upset his fixed 
pattern of adjustment to life. 


Overcoming Hostility 

Our job is to keep feeding the message of the 
court to him; that people are interested in him, 
that they want him to change, that change repre- 
sents something better. We treat him, essentially, 
as parents treat a growing child. We provide and 
plan for him, we prescribe certain activities and 
standards, we establish limits, we demonstrate 
sustained interest. We are patient, yet persistent, 
in requiring that he learn. For some time our 
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approach may only reinforce his preconceived 
notion that we are his enemies. We are often 
dissatisfied with things about him. We may be 
critical of his appearance, behavior, work, effort. 
He insists on seeing this as rejection of him as a 
person. As time goes on, he slowly begins to learn 
that he is accepted as a person and that our re- 
jection is directed toward certain acts of his—acts 
for which he is responsible, which he can learn to 
avoid, which are only a part of him so long as he 
persists in making them so. Finally, he has built 
a foundation out of which a less warped person- 
ality can grow. He has learned that authority can 
be truly interested in him and benign and that 
he can become a worth-while person, since it is 
possible for him to control his behavior and mea- 
sure up to reasonable standards. 

The question may arise as to whether we have 
to start at the same level with all youths com- 
mitted to Ashland—whether they are all as dis- 
couragingly bad off as this summary of case study 
highlights might suggest. Basically, most of them 
do not deviate too far from this general picture. 
A few are incidental offenders and some exhibit 
a relatively normal personality development but 
become involved with the law more or less in keep- 
ing with family and community traditions. Some 
are either essentially more mature or somehow 
more ready to respond to correctional treatment 
and move along rapidly in the program. Some 
present a relatively mature facade, give all the 
right answers and do all the right things; on the 
surface they appear not to need much treatment, 
but failure on parole suggests that they had simply 
developed effective techniques for avoiding efforts 
to get next to them in a genuinely helpful manner. 
At least a slim majority of the youths received go 
through a period of from a few months to more 
than a year during which their distrust of adults 
and fear of growing up are quite obvious. This 
shows up in their interests, associates, appearance, 
work habits, behavior, attitudes toward super- 
visors, adjustment in group situations, and so on. 

By now it is possible to discern a pattern of 
stages through which the average youth goes in 
his response to commitment. Often these stages 
have reference to the level of his basic emotional 
development and changes occurring in this. They 
also reflect changes in his methods of adjusting 
to events and people in his daily life, as he grad- 
ually learns various lessons he had somehow failed 
to absorb as he experienced family, school, and 
neighborhood life. 
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Program Stages 


The institutional program is designed to meet 
common needs presented at these successive stages 
of adjustment. The trend of the program is toward 
increased responsibility, in terms of complexity 
of duties and activities, freedom of choice, and 
freedom from direction and supervision. Each 
stage offers test situations through which the in- 
dividual (and we) can discover the progress he 
has made. 

The trend toward increased responsibility is 
reflected in all phases of the program: quarters 
life; work; leisure time activities; extent of 
guidance afforded. The new youth finds himself 
in a reasonably simple, well-controlled, paternalis- 
tic situation; his activities are mostly of a group 
nature and pretty well standardized with the ex- 
ception of individual interviews. As he moves 
along, his activities become less charted and more 
individualized; he is confronted with increasingly 
complex tasks and with opportunities to demon- 
strate responsibility ; he has more and more free- 
dom of choice; and the burden of seeking guidance 
or control falls more and more on him. In the early 
stages, over and above traditional programs, we 
stress group guidance with each boy assigned 
to a small discussion group during his first several 
weeks, to a similar postorientation group for the 
next 3 months, and then to his parole officer’s 
prereview group for the next month. Many equi- 
valent groups, based on special problems or in- 
terests, are available, and usually after his first 
6 months the decisions as to joining a group and 
which one are left to the individual. 

Quarters assignments are something of an in- 
dex of a youth’s progress in the program, although 
not an infallible one. All new youths go to the 
Admission and Orientation Unit, a secure cell- 
house. After classification, for at least a month, 
they are quartered in a well-supervised but physi- 
cally somewhat less secure cellhouse. Most young- 
sters then move to an open dormitory, where the 
officer is expected to play a paternal role and 
where the youth finds it necessary to learn many 
lessons in getting along with other people and 
living up to reasonable standards of hygiene, 
personal appearance, and behavior. As he appears 
to mature, usually between 3 and 6 months, he 
moves to a dormitory in which there is some re- 
laxation of control and guidance. Successful ad- 
justment here, along with continued progress in 
other areas of his program, can lead in 2 or 
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8 months to his assignment to the semihonor 
quarters, a room type dormitory. Here under 
strong guidance but with minimal supervision 
he may serve as a house committee member and 
help to combat the affairs of the quarters. Still 
later he may graduate to the honor unit, physically 
the same type building, but where he is expected 
to become something of a senior citizen, cooperat- 
ing with others in keeping up standards in the 
quarters, and helping others in the institution 
through leadership in various activities and 
through giving an example of maturity and re- 
sponsibility. 
A Case in Point 


Some ideas of how the program operates can 
be gained from an example. Following is a report 
on the progress of a boy we will call Joe. He is 
one of the many cases of extreme emotional re- 
tardation with which we must deal. 

On admission 114 years ago Joe was a tall, awk- 
ward boy of 18. Psychological examination indi- 
cated that he thought of himself as ugly, phy- 
sically weak, stupid, and bad. He brought out no 
constructive interests, hae no hope or plans for the 
future, and in his day-to-day behavior he gave the 
impression that he hated everyone. He was physi- 
cally inarticulate and was a complete failure both 
in personal hygiene and housekeeping duties. He 
was quarrelsome with fellow inmates and antag- 
onistic toward staff. His previous life was a 
succession of failures and delinquencies. The 
family background was quite disorganized and 
lacking in any constructive influence. Although he 
had been in school on and off through ninth grade, 
and had normal intelligence, he tested only at the 
fourth grade level. Our job was to convince this 
hulking, querulous infant that he had the makings 
of a man and was to use his time to prepare for 
responsible living. 

It was a discouraging task. He did not want to 
go to school or work nor did he attempt to get 
along with others. In his first month he had al- 
ready earned the hatred of many of his fellow 
inmates and had failed to inspire any of the staff 
with much hope for him. But we had no choice, 
nor did he. We assigned him to a part-time school 
and part-time work program and quartered him 
in a cellhouse with a couple dozen others with 
many of the same problems as he. 

For almost a year he was in a constant series 
of disciplinary incidents, including fights, stealing 
from others, refusing to take orders, and insolent 
and threatening behavior toward staff. He was 


kept under the supervision of vigorous, dominant 
officers and handled firmly. He received a good 
deal of special attention. Again and again he was 
told that he was responsible and that we knew 
he could change his ways and begin developing 
his abilities. This was gotten across to him not 
only through words but through such actions as 
varying periods in segregated status and by with- 
holding certain advancements and privileges, 
Early in his stay he crystallized much of his prob- 
lem in his relationship with the cellhouse officer 
for whom he worked as an orderly. He conceived 
what appeared to be an undying hatred for this 
man. The officer saw him as an unusual challenge, 
and despite his repeated failures and hostile at- 
titude never gave up hope of bringing him around. 
He demonstrated his respect for Joe by insisting 
that he could measure up to high standards in his 
work, appearance, and behavior. The psychiatrist 
was able to get a good picture of the struggle be- 
tween them during group therapy sessions in 
which the boy was participating during this time. 


The Turning Point 


After several months the youngster finally was 
able to move toward a more reasonable adjust- 
ment. He began to work and conduct himself 
acceptably and suddenly began making real pro- 
gress in school and asked for an opportunity to 
learn a trade. He was reassigned from cellhouse 
orderly to a clean-up job in the kitchen—to see 
whether his improved performance would continue 
in a new setting and under a different supervisor. 
It did, and after he had continued to progress 
without stumbling for a record period of almost 
3 months, he was moved from the cellhouse to a 
dormitory. Meantime he had been listed for auto- 
motive training. He was assigned to this full-time 
program a few months ago. Presently he is doing 
well in the auto school, getting along with his 
fellows satisfactorily, and displaying a more re- 
laxed and trusting attitude toward the staff. He 
was just moved to the advanced dormitory. He 
keeps himself reasonably neat, and his whole 
appearance is much more presentable. We are 
taking these signs as indications of a gradual 
improvement in his concept of himself. He has 
learned from experience that we were sufficiently 
concerned about him and that we were unwilling 
to give up in our effort to help him. He has learned 
that he is not stupid or helpless, that he can con- 
trol himself and measure up to standards, and 
that he can do worth-while things with his hands 
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and his brain. He has begun to experience some of 
the rewards which effort can bring. 

In most cases, at this point, the offender has 
finally come to see himself as a prospective adult. 
He begins to identify with staff members and to 
acquire constructive interests and standards. He 
responds more quickly to guidance and instruction. 
He develops more respect for himself and ability 
to share with others through more meaningful 
participation in various group experiences. 

In his personality growth he has achieved ado- 
lescent status. But often, in the same process, the 
institution has become his home and the staff may 
be serving much as parents for him. We must now 
begin to push him out of the nest. We can hope that 
his own drive for separate existence will make him 
want to leave. We look for and try to foster gen- 
uine desires for freedom and a chance to go on 
growing outside the hothouse situation which the 
institution must be. We begin to force more de- 
cisions on him, to give him greater freedom from 
supervision, to discourage overdependence on us 
for advice and moral support. If we succeed, he 
will respond by doing a reasonable job of planning 
and ordering his life. He may then begin to build 
up noticeable resentment toward us. As with many 
adciescents in a normal home he will generate 
enough anger against authority to give him cour- 
age to break away and begin leading his own life. 


The Institution Is Limited 


The institution, of course, cannot do a finished 
job. We have a good opportunity to come to know 
the individual well because of our 24-hour-a-day 
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association with him and our opportunity to place 
him in a variety of test situations. We are able 
to treat him more intensively and extensively than 
is possible so long as he is in the community. But 
the institution’s main contribution is made when 
an individual frees himself from infantile atti- 
tudes and begins to grow up. The rest of the job 
ideally should be done in the community. A per- 
son should not have to be boarded in an expensive 
facility at taxpayers’ expense to study high school 
subjects, learn a trade, develop recreational skills, 
or learn the principles of his religion. Nor should 
he have to be kept there in order to benefit from 
association with adequate, decent men with whom 
he can identify in order to learn wholesome values. 

Unfortunately, in too many cases, community 
resources and attitudes will not permit release as 
soon as the offender has begun to move in the 
right direction. The youth must develop to a point 
where he can hope to make a go of it with minimal 
community support. There are certainly excep- 
tions to this generalization. But the fact that it 
does apply in a majority of cases points to the need 
for increased attention to development of follow- 
up programs and facilities in the community. 

As to whether Ashland’s evolving concept of 
the youth offender is valid and its program effec- 
tive time alone will tell. We have faith in what 
we are doing, and enthusiasm helps us to operate 
vigorously. We try to keep our eyes and our minds 
open, to learn and grow as we go along. Certainly 
we are blessed with the conviction that what we 
are doing is not only interesting and occasionally 
satisfying, but also significant. 


Reliable statistics demonstrate, with reasonable certainty, that existing 


methods of treatment of criminally-inclined youths are not solving the 
problem. A large percentage of those released from our reformatories 
and penal institutions return to antisocial conduct and ultimately become 
hardened criminals. Indeed, I sometimes wonder whether our penal in- 
stitutions, because of their environment and the lack of segregation between 
the classes and ages of criminals, do not foster, rather than prevent, crime. 
By herding youth with maturity, the novice with the sophisticate, the 
impressionable with the hardened; and by subjecting the youth offenders 
to the evil influence of older criminals and their teaching of criminal 
techniques without the inhibitions that come from normal contacts and 
counteracting prophylaxis, many of our penal institutions actively spread 
the infection of crime and foster, rather than check, the plague. 


JUDGE ORIE L. PHILLIPS 
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“We’ve Got One of Those Coddling Prisons” 


By JOHN C. BURKE 


Warden, Wisconsin 


citizen, but I’m upset because a fellow Jones 

stole my new $3,000 car in Milwaukee, 
wrapped it around a tree out in Oklahoma, and 
then got as far as California before he was appre- 
hended. The county spent about $300 returning 
him. The county fed him in the county jail and 
absorbed the court costs. He was sent to prison 
up at Waupun with a 1 to 3 year sentence. He had 
it coming! 

Do you know what? I figured after his sentence, 
“That will teach him.” That will show him he 
can’t go around stealing cars. He’ll get punished! 

Do you know what? I guess I was all wrong. 
We’ve got one of those “coddling prisons.” Know 
what the prison did with him? I found out and 
I'll tell you. Right off the bat the chaplain got to 
feeling sorry for him, and the guy played the 
chaplain for a sucker. He hadn’t been to church 
for years, but to make a good impression he 
started going to church. Not only that, but the 
chaplain fixed it so he could get out of work every 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoon for an hour to 
practice with the choir. Some punishment, eh? 

Do you know what? This guy Jones is a smart 
cookie! He gave the educational director a song 
and dance about being a good carpenter except 
that he was poor with figures. He tells a lot of 
guff about having quit school in the seventh grade 
and now feeling awful sorry, and hoping he can 
study arithmetic and maybe even learn to read 
blueprints while he is in the clink. The educational 
director went for his story in a big way—so then 
the guy takes off 2 half-days a week and goes to 
school. When he isn’t singing or going to school he 
works with the carpenter and repair crew. Hard 
life, isn’t it? 

Do you know what? You haven’t heard the half 
of it yet! I kept checking. This bird got to playing 
softball while in prison. All the big lug ever did on 
the outside was to play cards down in the cheapest 
joint in town. So the prison punishes him by 
letting him play softball 2 nights a week and every 
Saturday and Sunday. I’m not a revengeful guy, 
but I was almost happy when I heard he got hit 
in the kisser with a ball and got two teeth knocked 
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out. Know what happened? They have a couple 
dentists up there and I’ll be darned if he didn’t 
get to see one the next day—without a previous 
appointment. The way I heard it the doc says, 
“Jones, your teeth are a mess. It isn’t only that 
two have been knocked out, but the rest are all 
shot, and what you need is a set of dentures,” 
(Here is where I discovered the guy was being 
paid for his work at the prison.) No foolin’, he 
was getting 35 cents a day. They made him pay 
for the materials for the new teeth, but what the 
heck—that only amounted to around $35. And 
me, who never stole a car, paid over $100 for a 
set just last week. I figured I’d heard everything, 
but... 

Do you know what? He gets the new teeth, has 
a checkup by the prison doctor, and then the 
officials call him in and ask, “Jones, how would 
you like to be sent to one of our forestry camps 
up in the northern part of the state?” How would 
he like to serve his time at a forestry camp up in 
Wisconsin’s famous summer resort country? What 
a question! Don’t leave me now. This isn’t a fairy 
tale. I’m giving you the straight dope. It’s the 
truth. See what I mean... “coddling” ’em!? 

Do you know what? He went to that camp 
located over 200 miles from the prison. What's 
the place like? Man—that you should see! It’s 
a new concrete block building with all modern 
conveniences—even inside plumbing. It’s in a big 
state forest and built just back from the shore of 
a bend in the famous Flambeau River. Even Jones 
is shocked when he sees it. He never saw anything 
more pretty. There’s no fences around it, the doors 
are never locked, there’s no watch dogs, there’s no 
guns, and only three civilians work there to super- 
vise this camp of 50 prisoners. At night one civil- 
ian hangs around all night, but he goes to bed at 
10 o’clock. One “con” stays up all night as night 
watchman! Maybe part of his job is to keep the 
public from coming in and stealing prison prop- 
erty! 

Do you know what? Like I said before, when 
Jones was home in Milwaukee and out of work, 
or on vacation or having a day off, about all he 
did was play cards in the cheapest joint in town. 
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So he isn’t interested in fishing or swimming in 
that beautiful river that has plenty fish—that is, 
at first he isn’t. But, son of a gun, he sees other 
guys sitting around at night tying flies and talking 
about the big one that got away and, sure enough, 
he gradually gets interested. So now his punish- 
ment includes fishing up in Wisconsin’s river and 
lake country. See what I mean! 

Do you know what? For awhile he is in his 
glory! He seems to be really enjoying himself as 
he serves his time. But he starts to get irritable. 
He seems to be worrying about something. He’s 
ina bad way. So the superintendent of the camp 
has him into his office for a little visit. Jones really 
gives him a story. His wife hasn’t been writing 
regularly; the last letter he got, his wife said 
she was worried about their two boys because 
she couldn’t handle them—they needed a father 
around. She was getting sick of trying to make 
ends meet on the money the county was giving 
her and, well, she was just about fed up with it 
all. The camp superintendent doesn’t know the 
guy, so he falls for the sob story. He doesn’t know 
that when the guy was home he never took his 
two boys anywhere. When they wanted him to 
take them to a ball game or go fishing, he couldn’t 
be bothered—he was too busy—he had to go down 
to Sloppy Joe’s for a beer and a game of cards. 
This superintendent didn’t realize that Jones never 
took his wife anywhere. So... 


Do you know what? This camp superintendent 
writes a letter to the warden and tells all about 
Jones and his worries about his family. This old 
buck of a warden has been warden of the same 
prison for about 18 years, and was a probation and 
parole officer for about 7 years before that; but 
with all his experience he is still pretty gullible. 
So he grabs the phone and calls the head of the 
prison’s social service department, and wants to 
know from him when he plans to visit the camp. 
It just happens he’s leaving for the camp in a 
couple days, so the warden writes the camp super- 
intendent and tells him to tell Jones to “keep his 
shirt on” and don’t worry, because the social 
worker will see him in a couple days. So he does 
g0 up and see Jones and several other prisoners. 
This social worker is a pretty sharp fellow but he 
gets taken in some also, I suspect. Well, anyway, 
he tells Jones he will find out about the family. 
Well, sir, the day he gets back from the camp a 
field worker from the Milwaukee office of the pro- 
bation and parole bureau is at the prison seeing 
several men who will be going out on parole soon. 
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So the social worker tells him all about Jones, and 
the guy says he will go see Mrs. Jones and the two 
boys and see what the pitch is. He has a good visit 
with them and tells them how well Jones is getting 
along and how anxious he is to get home to them. 
By the time he leaves, the wife has promised to 
write Jones and the two boys figure they better 
put in a note also and maybe find out if dad really 
is getting to be a good fisherman. So this probation 
and parole officer sends a note to the prison about 
his visit. 

Do you know what? The next day the social 
worker and the warden are chewing the fat about 
this and that and the problem of Jones is men- 
tioned. Wouldn’t you know it? The warden says 
he is going up to the camp and while he is there 
he will see Jones. The way I get it, Jones is 
“tickled pink” after the warden gives him the 
dope. But this Warden, he doesn’t stop there. He 
gets to asking Jones about when he is up for parole 
and what his plans are. You see, they don’t only 
coddle them in prison, but they want to get them 
out before they finish their sentence. 

Do you know what? You might have known it! 
Sure as anything, along comes the parole board 
in a couple months and paroles him. They listen 
to all this guff about how Jones is back interested 
in and practicing his religion, how he has studied 
like a trooper and has the math and blueprint 
reading to go with his carpentry, how he’s learned 
to be interested in wholesome recreation—and, by 
golly, they read some of the letters he has been 
getting from his wife and the kids, and they figure 
the family situation looks good right now. 

Do you know what? Here this no account Jones 
steals my car, smashes it all to pieces, gets a 3 year 
sentence, spends 1 year in the main prison and 
6 months in a nice forestry camp where he can 
fish and swim and enjoy life, and he’s out on the 
street on parole in half of 3 years. Oh, well—he’ll 
be back! He won’t stay out of trouble. If they’d 
“punished” him like prisons should he might have 
“learned his lesson,” but after this “coddling” 
business he will figure it’s a joke. 

Do you know what? Of all the things to happen! 
I go to work this morning on that construction job 
over on Fifteenth Street and who do you suppose 
is the new carpenter working next to me, building 
forms. It’s Jones! I’m fit to be tied. But I figure— 
oh, well, I might as well make the best of it. He 
won’t last. I get charitable-like and after work 
suggest we stop in at the corner tavern and have 
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a beer. Was I taken back when he said, “Gosh, 
thanks, but I can’t tonight. I’m going over to try 
out for a neighborhood softball team.” That 
rascal makes the team, too, and it’s a sight for 
sore eyes to see him out there playing, with his 
wife all dolled up sitting on the sidelines cheering. 
But those two boys—they’re the ones you should 
watch. They’re as happy and proud as all get-out. 
Who are the happiest kids in the park when Jones 
makes the only home run of the game? Who are the 
happiest kids for 50 miles around when, in the 
last half of the last inning, the opposition is up 
to bat, with Jones’ team one run ahead, with the 
bases full and two out and the heavy hitter up, 
and he hits what should be a double—only it isn’t, 
because Jones leaps in the air to catch the ball 
and save the game? Hell, man! Even I cheered! 
Maybe Jones is an “ex-con,” but I was proud of 
him tonight. 

Do you know what? The boys tell me Jones has 
gone high-hat on them. He hasn’t been over to 
Sloppy Joe’s for a game of cards since he got 


T IS A COMMONPLACE to say that law-enforce- 
[ ment agencies are undermanned the country 

over. They are undermanned as to quantity of 
personnel and as to specialists. This is markedly 
true of prisons. We who operate prisons and 
correctional institutions are required by law to 
perform three major functions. The first of these 
is to safeguard our wards until they are released 
by due process of law. The second is to care for 
them while they are in our custody in terms of the 
basic needs of shelter, food, clothing, and so on. 
The third function is to instruct, train, and re- 
habilitate the men and women inmates as best 
we can. There are other obligations but these three 
are basic. 


Shortage of Both Professional and Custodial 
Personnel Exists in Most Prisons 


Personnel shortages are permitted in prisons 
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home a year ago. I’ll tell you another thing. That 
Jones, with the experience and training he got ip 
carpentry at the prison, is one darn good carpen. 
ter. It will be hard to keep him from being a fore. 
man pretty soon. I guess I’m getting to be a“cod- 
dler” myself. Don’t tell anyone, but last Saturday 
night my wife and I had the Joneses over for 
supper. I didn’t even lock the car before they came, 
“They’re good people.” 

Do you know what? We invited the Joneses and 
their kids to join us and our kids on a picnic next 
weekend. They turned us down. Know why? May. 
be you guessed it. I got a sneaking notion it was 
coming when one of my kids came home and said 
he’d learned how to tie flies over at Jones’ house, 
The Joneses have gone on vacation. Pa, ma, and 
the two boys loaded their old car (paid for—not 
stolen) full of fishing junk, and by now they must 
be halfway along on their trip up north to spend 
a week at a cottage not over 10 miles from the 
prison forestry camp where, thank goodness, 
Jones was so well “coddled.” 


by legislative and administrative authorities all 
along the line but especially in reference to the 
rehabilitative phase of correctional work. Speak- 
ing first, however, of rank and file shortages, in 
one institution 14 employees are assigned to 
handle an inmate population of almost 1,400 
misdemeanants during each of two night shifts. 
In another institution, 8 women employees watch 
over 220 female offenders of both the felony and 
misdemeanant type, for each of the two night 
shifts. Neither of these institutions, incidently, 
has walls, fences, or bars. Repeated pleas to 
authorities who represent the public to provide 
even a sufficient number of rank and file personnel 
have gone unheeded. This is to say, in a sense, 
that the public has been made aware of the sit- 
uation and has considered the needs of prison 
personnel in reference to other public needs, and 
accepts the risk. 
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More astounding than the insufficiency of rank 
and file custodial and mechanical personnel is the 
lack of professional personnel on prison rosters. 
Prison administrators, in an effort to fulfill the 
obligations upon them to train and instruct in- 
mates in the interest of law-abidingness for re- 
lease, have developed certain expedients, and it 
is one of these efforts, and some of the ramifi- 
cations thereof, that I wish to discuss here. As an 
example of a deplorable situation, personnel-wise, 
let us consider my own Department of Corrections 
from a number of points of view, and then de- 
scribe one of the expedient measures applied in an 
effort to meet one of the three basic correctional 
requirements—the treatment and rehabilitation of 
the offender. 


The District of Columbia Experiments With 
a Possible Solution to the Problem 


The Department of Corrections of the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia operates four 
penal and correctional institutions in and near the 
Nation’s Capital. It is no “better” and no “worse” 
than dozens of other prison systems across the 
country. Currently it has approximately 4,500 in- 
mates and 615 personnel and an annual appro- 
priation just under $5 million. There are four 
institutions in the Department. One is the mono- 
lithic Jail in Washington with a population aver- 
age of almost 1,000 a day and some 26,000 ad- 
missions and extromissions a year. The other 
three institutions are located 25 miles south of 
Washington on a 8,500-acre reservation and 
include a penitentiary with 1,940 men, an institu- 
tion for misdemeanants averaging 1,320 men, 
and a women’s reformatory of 200. The Depart- 
ment offers 154 educational courses and makes 
an earnest effort to be humanitarian and effective 
and to protect the community it serves. The De- 
partment has an industrial program of a million 
dollars a year production, a farming activity of 
some $350,000, and all the other programs and 
paraphernalia common to mid-twentieth century 
penology. We are asked in the law which guides 
us, among other things, to “. . . classify inmates 
and to provide for their proper treatment, care, 
rehabilitation, and reformation.” 

Funds to employ personnel specifically to foster 
and lead in the rehabilitation work in the Depart- 
ment of Corrections, D. C., total $74,740 annually. 
With this amount we engage 5 sociologists or 
social caseworkers, 1 psychologist, 2 chaplains, 
2 academic school supervisors, 2 vocational train- 
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ing supervisors, 12 public school teachers who con- 
tribute 2 hours a week for 36 weeks, and that is all 
for an average daily population of 4,500 in- 
mates! Excluding strictly medical care, the cost 
of personnel service for rehabilitation is 5 cents 
per day per inmate or $16.61 per year. It is an 
outstandingly paltry figure. 


What Is Involved in the Rehabilitative Process? 


To digress for a moment from the central 
theme of this article—the woeful inadequacy of 
rehabilitative personnel in prisons and the ad- 
ministrators’ attempt to fill the gap—let it be 
made clear that old prison hands such as I are 
not just sure what actually is involved in the 
reformative process for inmates in durance vile. 
The assumption this modest article thus far im- 
plies is that if an adequate professional staff of 
caseworkers, sociologists, psychiatrists, and so on 
were available, then prison and correctional in- 
stitutions could more nearly fill the requirement 
of rehabilitation. We hope and wish this were so. 
Such a hope, however, may not be realistic in this 
moment of history. Some prison inmates suffer 
so terribly in institutions that it would be un- 
necessary for Freud himself to treat them. They 
would never commit a crime again because on 
the punishment-reward balance they have learned 
a lesson. Some other inmates, quite under their 
own volition, gain an insight that crime is stupid 
and doomed to failure for the most part and they 
do not need any sociologists to point out to them 
that they cannot buck the social trends. In other 
words, there are many propelling forces in the 
total social structure of society and in the prison 
community and in the implicit nature of the 
human being that will prevent future crime for 
some prisoners upon release. 

These forces, vague but important, seem to 
apply, however, to only a minor proportion of 
inmates. Most inmates appear to need some warm 
and human outside help from somewhere. In my 
experience, the “attitudinal pushup” that takes 
a conventional convict from the ranks of the sure 
repeater to the category of a “good risk” has 
come from some association within the institution. 
Most frequently, it is contended, the emotional 
lift will come from another human being of non- 
criminal status who gives the inmate some insight 
into the complexities of his own life and of life in 
general. This can be done by an officer, a car- 
penter, a psychiatrist, a chaplain, a caseworker, 
a physician, a warden, or a clerk. It is believed, 
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however, that such an association can best be 
consummated by what we call “professional per- 
sonnel.” While clerks and carpenters and physi- 
cians ordinarily desire to be of help to underdogs, 
their other duties seem to be so consuming that 
little or no time or energy is left in the tough 
prison day to really get to fundamentals. And to 
be realistic, many of these good people have so 
many problems of their own that they find it hard 
to achieve empathy with “criminals” who have 
so disregarded all the precepts they themselves 
have followed. In substance and in general, the 
most effective way to attempt rehabilitation of 
offenders is by a professional staff trained in the 
understanding of the causes of human behavior 
and with a zeal to ponder the nebulae further. 


Professional Staff Needs of Average Prison 


I now make bold enough to list what I believe 
the ratio of professional personnel for rehabilita- 
tion work should be in a modern correctional in- 
stitution. For every 100 conventional inmates (and 
this would exclude the dangerous 5 percent of 
advanced offenders and the most defective 5 per- 
cent of psychopaths and feebleminded), there 
should be a minimum of one psychiatrist, one psy- 
chiatric social worker, one clinical psychologist, 
two sociologists, two social caseworkers, and one 
chaplain, excluding ordinary medical and dental 
personnel. With eight trained professional staff 
members and with a clerical staff of at least five 
to assist them, then, and only then, can substantial 
and demonstrable progress be made in rehabilita- 
tive work for most inmates in durance vile. 

For the District of Columbia Department of 
Corrections, instead of the 13 employees who 
direct their full work attention to rehabilitation, 
we should have 320 professional people and 200 
clerks and stenographers to assist them if we 
apply the standard mentioned. We have 13 men 
and we need 320 professionals. The ramifications 
of this simple statement is appalling. It is recog- 
nized that such a request would be regarded as 
visionary and fantastic by legislative bodies who 
appropriate funds. At the average and modest 
government salary rates, the personnel cost for 
rehabilitation for each 100 inmates would, at the 
proposed standard, be $73,000 annually for the 
8 professionals and $24,000 for the clerical as- 
sistants, or a total of $97,000 per 100 inmates. For 
an organization the size of the District of Colum- 
bia Department of Corrections, the personal ser- 
vices account would run to $3,880,000 excluding 
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supplies, materials, equipment, and maintenance, 
No legislative body in the country, with all the 
other public needs before them, would ever con- 
sider such an appropriation, and certainly no 
realistic prison man would expect it in this day 
and age. Yet a substantial correction of the per- 
sonality faults from which crime springs can 
best be accomplished by the zealous work of 
sincere specialists trained in theology, sociology, 
psychiatry, social casework, and related ap. 
proaches, with the assistance of a cooperative 
custodial force and an insightful administration. 

No particular mention need be made of the 
duties of the pittance of professional personnel 
now customarily provided in prisons. My own 
Department with its meager complement of pro- 
fessional workers provides a characteristic ex- 
ample. The 13 people are simply snowed under. 
They work with such vast numbers of inmates and 
are spread so thin, that the total impact, in spite 
of intensive work with selected cases, makes only 
a modest dent in the challenge of rehabilitation. 
As such specialists see the immensity of the job 
before them and the minuscule progress made, 
they become frustrated and critical of an admin- 
istration or legislation which does so little to help. 
The wonder is that so much good is accomplished 
and that in isolated cases here and there the 
professional folks are able to effect the salvaging 
of a criminal to a new life and a societal asset. 


Use of Part-Time Professional Help 


Prison administrators the country over have 
sought to strengthen and support the insufficiency 
of their professional staffs in many ways. A 
frequently used administrative technique in this 
regard has been to apply the funds given for the 
salary of one position to hire a number of part- 
time people. Thus in the District of Columbia 
Department of Corrections, the $4,200 provided 
for one assistant supervisor of education has 
been used to employ between 12 and 14 pro- 
fessional teachers from local high schools to come 
into the institution for 2 to 4 hours a week. 
Another administrative device the Department 
has used is to have employees whose routine 
assignment may be in business, clerical, or cus- 
todial duties each handle academic classes five 
1-hour periods a week. Similarly, in social 
education the classes are taught by top personnel 
including one by the superintendent, another by 
the business manager, still another by the physi- 
cian, and so on. Again, similarly, it is fairly 
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common practice in the nation’s prisons for the 
craftsmen in charge of industrial, agricultural, 
and engineering activities to instruct inmates 
according to a systematic plan under the broad 
guidance of the supervisor of vocational education. 
In some institutions in California and other 
places, personnel whose major duties are in other 
areas also conduct seminar or group therapy type 
meetings with inmates in the interests of re- 
habilitation. Such practices all have merit and 
contribute in a loose sort of way to help some 
inmates find themselves. In my opinion these 
practices contribute more toward the stability of 
institutional operation than to the correction of 
basic personality faults. Still, such approaches 
are eminently worth while. The mere existence 
of such a practice in the prison serves to gradually 
change its character from that of a wholly penal 
atmosphere to a correctional atmosphere. Despite 
some protests which can even now be sensed, I 
must regard all these approaches as expedients 
or at least as supplemental to the “formula” 
already given which would provide 8 professional 
staff members with 5 clerical assistants for every 
100 inmates, after eliminating the 10 percent 
or so of inmates who are believed to be impossible 
to help. 


Use of Custodial Supervisors as Counselors 


In an effort to supply the services ordinarily 
performed by professional rehabilitative per- 
sonnel, my Department has attempted another 
“administrative device,” so to speak, aimed at 
aiding in the reformative process. Whether it is 
a substitutional or supplemental service is of 
minor importance. It is simply another device or 
program in which existing personnel have been 
required to engage in an activity not customarily 
associated with their regular duties. It has had 
some, if not spectacular results, which the editor 
of FEDERAL PROBATION has thought worthy of 
recording. In substance, the technique is this: 
Captains, lieutenants and sergeants, numbering 
104 in our Department, have been assigned the 
duty of “counseling” inmates in addition to the 
duties customary to custodial supervision. 

No thought has existed that this plan when it 
was inaugurated would work any miracles in the 
Department’s reformative processes. Yet it was 
recognized that some earnest effort had to be made 
to make up for the woeful inadequacies of 
trained professional personnel. Old prison hands 
will at once recognize the problem involved in 
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asking custodial employees, who for years had 
been concerned mainly with inmate discipline, 
orderliness of operation, and escape and riot 
prevention, to take on a new duty of “counseling 
inmates.” Perhaps the plan and its underlying 
philosophy can most realistically be explained by 
quoting verbatim from the Department Order 
establishing the program. The first order issued 
on May 5, 1954, applied to 30 captains and 
lieutenants in the four institutions. It was later 
broadened on November 9, 1954, to include 74 ser- 
geants. As of this writing, captains, lieutenants, 
and sergeants have counseled with 2,489 inmates 
and submitted reports thereon to the professional 
staff, their superintendents, and the director. 


Philosophy Underlying Plan as Outlined 
in Department Order 


From the 4-page, single-spaced Department 
Order, we now quote verbatim enough of the 
text to convey the major thoughts under the self- 
explanatory captions which follow. After an 
introductory paragraph the Order reads: 


1. Purposes and Rationale: 


The broad aim of the counseling activities by ca me 
lieutenants, and sergeants is to implement in good faith 
this a philosophy towards inmates, as ex- 
pressed in 1947, ... for the overall and primary purpose 
of attempting to improve and aid in the rehabilitation 
of as many inmates as possible in order that they may 
lead a more socialized life in the free community upon 
release. This overriding purpose is to study and attempt 
a change of inmate attitudes and perspectives, so that 
they will have become better citizens and more stable 
personalities when they leave our institutions than 
when they came, A secondary and related purpose is to 
work with the inmates in such a way that they will 
make a socialized adjustment while in the correctional 
communities and while under our care. 

Faith is held that human nature can be changed 
for the better. It is believed that steps in this direction 
can be made by correctional personnel who make the 
effort to understand an inmate’s motivation for crime 
and the background which has caused that motivation. 
With the gaining of such understanding, advice and 
counsel can be given. 

It is to be remembered that no one is born to crime. 
Human beings are products of their heredity and en- 
vironment, and have no control over the former and 
but little over the latter. Some of our inmates have 
been sinned against quite as much as they have sinned. 
While offenders of the law must be held accountable, the 
scientific fact is they are not always wholly responsible. 
It is with this understanding that this counseling 
program carries on. 


2. Types of Cases To Be Handled: 


No rigid prescription is given as to the type of cases 
with which those herewith addressed should counsel. 
By and large, however, persistent conduct problems, 
sexual deviates, and psychopathic personalities of what- 
ever type do not make good material with which to 
work in a program such as this. 

Efforts should ordinarily be directed toward predatory 
offenders with the shorter sentences on the basis that 
predatory offenders are apt to be more normal in 
their physical and mental makeup than other types of 
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offenders. Generally, and with some exceptions, pred- 
atory offenders’ faults lie in a system of attitudes 
pertaining to property rights of others, and a disrespect 
or unconcern for the normal values and laws pertaining 
to such rights. The attitudal system of predatory of- 
fenders also includes many other factors, of course, such 
as lack of occupational incentives, hostility towards au- 
thority, — and mental laziness, sensualism, an 
illogical belief in the importance of material acquisition, 
pronounced selfishness and self-centeredness, low in- 
telligence, and attitudes that go with alcoholism, drug 
addiction, and so on. Such attitudal configuration, 
while complicated in the extreme, is less complicated 
than the attitudes and emotions and probable physical 
defects that make up the persons who engage in sex 
or assaultive crimes in which material gain is not 
a prominent factor... 


8. Areas for Counseling: 


The areas in which counseling of this e can be 
most effective will deal with such levels and areas of 
the inmate’s experience and background as fall under 
the following topics: (1) Parental relations in boyhood; 
(2) Marital and child relations as an adult; (3) Oc- 
cupational experiences and intentions; (4) Leisure time 
activities and plans; (5) Neighborhood, civic and social 
contacts, past and future; (6) Religious experiences 
and the development of religious interests; and (7) all 
possible phases and aspects of the inmate’s institutional 
adjustment. 

Areas of counseling to be generally shunned are 
those in which the inmate seeks to gain favors or 
favorable status. ... 


4. Interviewing Techniques: 


The interviewing techniques through which the 
counseling activities are undertaken will be those, by 
and large, that occur between any human beings in 
which one who is in trouble is advised and encouraged 
by another. The technique to be used is largely of the 
type in which one neighbor talks with another neighbor 
over the back fence when one of them is in trouble. A 
spirit of friendliness, frankness, encouragement, and 
helpfulness should prevail. The essential techniques 
of interviewing are pointed out in the “Required 
Reading” article in Personnel News for October. Sin- 
cerity of purpose and continuing patience are the basic 
necessary traits in terms of the counseling techniques. 


5. Counseling in Relation to Other Duties: 


The already prescribed duties for captains, lieutenants, 
and “yg ogee as shown in job descriptions continue to 
be the first major responsibility of these officials. This 
is to say that orderliness of institutional operation, wise 
and prudent handling of inmate discipline, escape and 
riot prevention, the efficient use of correctional person- 
nel continue as the major responsibilities of captains, 
lieutenants, and sergeants. These primary jobs can be 
done well and they have been done well in the past, with 
the counseling program carried on at the same time. The 
counseling program adds one somewhat new duty and 
gives breadth and increasing penological importance to 
the jobs of those who engage in it! 


6. Mechanics of the Counseling Program: 


The general mechanics of operating this program 
will continue as announced on May 5, 1954, in DCDO 
8-25. In other words, briefly, captains and lieutenants 
will counsel with two inmates per month as assigned 
and/or approved by the Superintendents. The sergeants 
will counsel with one inmate per month as assigned or 
approved by the assistant superintendent. 

The first step is to read and study the existing records 
on the inmates to be counseled. The second step is, in 
casual ways, to make contacts with the inmates in a 
friendly spirit at his place of work or in his living 
quarters. The third step is to call in the inmate for a 
reasonably brief, private conversation a time or two. 
The fourth step is to deal with the inmate in a more 
lengthy private conversation in which the most sub- 
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stantial counseling efforts are made. The fifth step is 
to prepare a report... relating all pertinent information 
of the counseling experience ... in quadruplicate. , , 
under the captions as follows...” 


There is more to the Order which will not be 
quoted here. 

The Plan in Operation 

This new assignment did not fall quite like a 
bombshell on the employees involved, as the gen- 
eral penological approach since the Department 
was created in 1946 had foreshadowed such possi- 
bilities. Indeed, “Basic Regulation No. 18” reads: 
“Relationships with Inmates: Training and Re- 
habilitation. It is the duty of employees to con- 
tribute to the rehabilitation of inmates by act 
and/or by an attitude of support of Department 
policy in this regard.” Furthermore, in the annual 
Captains—Lieutenants Refresher Training Pro- 
gram, much emphasis was placed on the custodial 
supervisors’ responsibility in not only supporting 
the training and treatment program but also in 
actually making direct contributions to it as 
individuals. In addition, of course, many captains 
and lieutenants, and many rank and file officers 
as well, have as a matter of their own personality 
and concern for mankind generally, undertaken 
a form of counseling on their own. 

The captains, lieutenants and sergeants in- 
volved were given instruction in the art of coun- 
seling in respect to the meaning of the Order. 
Lectures were delivered by the chief social worker, 
a chaplain, and the director. Excerpts from the 
literature on counseling were printed in the 
weekly personnel house organ. All of these train- 
ing efforts were aimed, not to make professional 
casework counselors out of the custodial men, but 
rather to suggest the tools of counseling methods 
that they could apply within the framework of 
their own personality and vast experience with 
men and women in prison. 


Help the Prisoner as You Would 
Help Your Neighbor 


The essential approach of the custodial coun- 
selors was emphasized again and again, namely, 
that the counselor gain the understanding and 
render the kind of advice and encouragement to 
the inmate subject as he would to a neighbor in 
difficulty over the back fence at home! This 
approach places significance on the importance 
of a commonsense interpretation and rules out 
weird, speculative hypotheses in attempting to 
understand the nature of human nature. This 
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is not to say, of course, that human nature is so 
simple that a commonsense interpretation of 
conduct will always explain it, but in many in- 
stances it is helpful and preparatory to more 
refined insights. 

The captains, lieutenants and sergeants who 
have taken up their program are good men. They 
are manly men, intelligent and dependable. They 
know the prison business and have leadership 
ability or they would not have been advanced in 
rank as they have. On the other hand, their super- 
visors tend to reflect, or at least they used to 
reflect, the ordinary views on crime and punish- 
ment of the man on the street, which is to say that 
all offenders are “bad” or “psycho” or “bums” 
and actually deserve even more punishment than 
they have received. Furthermore, the conventional 
work duties of these officials, for the most part, 
had kept a social distance between them and the 
inmates. This condition has been supported by 
long tradition in the prison business and the 
“fraternization” bugaboo so common in American 
jailing practices. It is recognized that these several 
views on the officer counselors are generalizations 
and subject to such limitations. Still and all it 
can be readily understood that when captains, 
lieutenants and sergeants were asked to become 
part-time ‘“‘counselors and advisors” to inmates 
it involved considerable effort and adjustment on 
their part. I am glad I did not hear the early 
commentary by my friends on their new assign- 
ment some 8 years ago! 

As this article is written counseling by captains, 
lieutenants and sergeants has been rendered to 
2,489 inmates. On the basis of a minimum of 
5 counseling contacts per case, this means there 
have been over 12,000 interpersonal relationships 
in a setting of privacy concentrating on the 
prisoners’ life-problems and institutional prob- 
lems. It is believed that this much shoulder 
rubbing between the keeper and the kept has 
had some effect. 


Tentative Evaluation of the Counseling Program 


No systematic evaluation of the counseling 
approach described is possible at this time. That 
it has had some impact on the inmates and in- 
stitutional operation and the employees, however, 
is evident. It is planned within a year to have a 
graduate student from a local university study 
the total phenomena and measure the results. 
It is contended that some benefits must result 
When 2,489 inmates are interviewed by their 


custodial supervisors five or more times about 
the inmates’ own life and problems. Such coun- 
seling relationships have never occurred before. 
It will take a scientific study to trace and to isolate 
the impact of these relationships. In the meantime 
certain observations about the program are 
warranted. They are summarized briefly here, 
not necessarily in the order of their importance. 


1. Prisoners readily sense kind treatment.—lIt is be- 
lieved that the counseling rendered by captains, 
lieutenants and sergeants has contributed to the order~ 
liness and stability of institutional operation. Specific 
instances can be cited to prove this point. Some intangible 
forces have been at work to make four seriously crowded 
institutions operate without difficulty. The concern 
shown by the supervisors for inmates counseled has 
carried over in inexplainable ways to other inmates, 
creating an atmosphere without serious tension between 
the entire custodial force and the inmate body. The 
grapevine carries news of kindly treatment for a 
prisoner just as fast as it carries bad treatment. 

2. “Fraternization” is not a problem—The old 
bugaboo of the danger of “fraternization” has not 
stood up as a menace to solid, honest prison operation. 
Not one incident is known where as the result of 
counseling either officer or inmate has been exploited 
by the other. 

8. Custodial supervisors show insight and understand- 
ing.—Supervisors seem in some intangible way, in the 
majority of cases they have handled, to gain a greater 
insight and understanding of the inmate as a total per- 
sonality. Moral judgments seem to be lessening. On the 
other hand, some reports indicate that counseling efforts 
have been utterly in vain and that the inmate subject 
has but limited potential for improvement. We who know 
prisons know such evaluations are sadly true. In other 
— the counselors continue with their feet on the 

und. 

4. Classification and admission summaries are being 
studied by custodial supervisors for the first time.—For 
the first time in any extensive way, custodial super- 
visors are reaching and studying the classification case 
reports and admission summaries as a prelude to their 
counseling work. This has helped them broaden their 
concepts of personality factors and environmental fea- 
tures as causes of crime, even though they may oc- 
casionally disagree with professional evaluations. 

5. Custodial supervisors’ reports contain much data of 
value to research—The preparation of 2,489 reports 
by the custodial supervisors has added another whole 
batch of data which can be the subject of useful re- 
search, not only in reference to the possible value of 
counseling, but also in reference to the personality 
data shown in the reports. 

6. Improved relations found between professional and 
custodial staff—In some institutions the custodial staff 
senses a feeling of aloofness on the part of the profes- 
sional staff—a condescending attitude toward the cus- 
todial officer. At our four institutions in the District 
of Columbia we find a marked improvement in the 
relationships between custodial and professional per- 
sonnel. Many have expressed that this air of superiority 
is on the decline. 

7. Improvement observed in character and behavior 
of inmates.— The main purpose of the counseling is to 
help the inmates reorganize their thinking in such a 
way that character improvement results. We cannot 
comment with certainty in this regard. The rehabilita- 
tion aspect is the basic challenge of the program. It 
is probable that the captain, lieutenent and sergeant 
counseling work teams up with other good influences 
in the program of the institution and with outside in- 
fluences, too, and helps to shape in the personality of 
some prisoners that ideation which will prevent further 
crime. 
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There are still other results of the counseling 
work. More refined judgments will come with 
objective study. Another report will in due time be 
made. 


Summary 


In summary, attention has been called to the 
woefully inadequate number of professional work- 
ers in correctional institutions, and the proposed 
formula of 8 professional workers and 5 clerical 
assistants for every 100 inmates in a prison after 
deducting 10 percent of the inmates who are be- 
lieved to be intractable. Attention has also been 
called to an expedient measure of enlisting cus- 
todial personnel to serve in helpful ways while 


* The Prison Community (1940). 


there is an insufficient number of professional staff 
of counselors. A tentative evaluation of the coun. 
seling program to date has been given.. 

It would be hard to imagine a more difficult 
place to attempt rehabilitation of erring men and 
women than in a modern prison. I should, there- 
fore, like to conclude this article with the same 
statement I used after 320 tedious pages describ. 
ing the prison community.* These words were: 
“As for the more pressing aspects of the criminal 
problem, let every dollar spent for improvement 
of prisons be increased three fold for the develop. 
ment of probation systems, and increased five fold 
for study and an integrated service in the com- 
munities from which the heavy majority of our 
inmates come.” That was 1940 and it still holds. 


Hospital Treatment of the Narcotic Addict 


By JAMEs V. Lowry, M.D. 
Medical Officer in Charge, United States Public Health Service Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky 


HE TREATMENT of a hospitalized narcotic 
([\erue addict is a relatively simple and a rela- 
tively complex procedure. Treatment of the 
physical addiction resulting from the pharmacolo- 
gical properties of the opiates is relatively simple. 
Treatment of the psychological addiction and of 
the basic mental disorder is relatively complex. 
This paper will discuss the treatment of addicts 
at the United States Public Health Service Hospi- 
tal at Lexington, Kentucky, and the characteristics 
of the addicts as they are seen at that hospital.* 
It must be remembered that the addicts admitted 
to the hospital are not necessarily representative 
of addicts in the United States even though about 
3,000 are admitted each year. No attempt will be 
made to explain some of the observations because 
the explanation must be arrived at by studies 
that cannot be done at the hospital. The word 
addict when used in this paper means a person 
who is physically and psychologically addicted to 
an opiate drug or a synthetic drug with opiate- 
like properties and who is or has been a patient at 
the hospital. 
Why hospitalize addicts? It is expensive and 
requires specialized facilities and scarce personnel. 
Epitor’s Note: This is the second of a series of four articles on narco- 
tic addiction. The third, by Dr. Kenneth W. Chapman, is on the com- 


munity aspects of the problem of addiction. Commissioner of Narcotics 
Harry J. Anslinger will write the final article of the series. 


The primary purpose is to provide an opportunity 
for treatment of the addict patient. Recovery from 
physical addiction can be attained in a few months 
in a drug-free environment with modern methods 
even if only passive cooperation of the patient is 
obtained. This is important because the continued 
use of narcotic drugs by an addict is in part due 
to physiological drives resulting from physical 
dependence. Hospitalization provides the oppor- 
tunity to initiate or complete treatment of the 
psychological addiction and to begin social and 
vocational rehabilitation. This requires active par- 
ticipation of the patient. And therein lies the 
difficulty. 

Hospitalization removes the addict from the 
environment that nurtured his addiction to an 
environment where the use of narcotic drugs is 
controlled. This is important not only to the 
person who lives in deteriorated metropolitan 
areas where drugs are available, but also to the 
nurse or physician addicts who have access to 
drugs as an ordinary part of their occupations. 

Hospitalization is a public health measure that 
prevents the spread of addiction by isolating 4 
principal agent of dissemination—the narcotic 
addict. A common method of introduction to the 
use of narcotic drugs of addicts at the hospital 
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was by another addict. This was often done by 
nonpeddler addicts giving drugs to a nonaddict 
for psychological reasons that are difficult to 
understand. Some addicts were introduced to 
drugs by other addicts who sold drugs for profit 
used principally to support their own addiction. 
Isolation to prevent the spread of disease could be 
accomplished by means other than hospitalization 
but the latter has been the accepted medical pro- 
cedure for isolating sick people. 

Some of the patients admitted to the hospital 
began their addiction in the course of treatment 
of an illness by a physician. Hospitalization pro- 
vides an opportunity to terminate the addiction 
in those whose initiating illness is no longer 
present. If the initiating illness is still present, 
hospitalization and treatment can result in a 
reduction in the dosage of narcotic drug or in most 
instances an elimination of the use of narcotic 
drugs because of improvement resulting from 
specific treatment of the disease. 

The hospital, located about 5 miles from Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, was opened in 1935. The func- 
tional capacity is about 1,200 patients. Three 
hundred and fifty of the 1,300 beds are in the 
infirmary wards—medical, surgical, psychiatric, 
tuberculosis, and withdrawal. The rest of the beds 
are in dormitories. The buildings are surrounded 
by 1,050 acres of land and are less prison-like in 
appearance than most prisons and more prison- 
like than most hospitals. It is a minimum custody 
hospital and about four prisoners depart without 
authorization each year. One patient was over- 
heard telling a newcomer who was complaining 
about the accommodations, “Dis place is a boid’s 
nest onda ground.” 


General Information About the U. S. Public 
Health Service Hospital at Lexington* 


The hospital is authorized by law to treat fed- 
eral prisoners and probationers, addicts commit- 
ted from the District of Columbia, and voluntary 
patients who are addicted to narcotic drugs as 
defined in the federal law. These include cocaine, 
codeine, dihydro-morphinone (dilaudid), heroin, 
Indian hemp (marihuana), laudanum, meperidine 
(demerol) , methadone (dolophine) , metopon, mor- 
phine, opium, pantopon, paregoric, peyote (mes- 
caline), and any other narcotic drug, the sale of 
which is under the Federal Narcotic Act. Persons 
addicted to barbiturates, alcohol, or other drugs 


* This information is available from the hospital in a pamphlet 
entitled Information for Prospective Voluntary Patients. 
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are not eligible for admission unless they are also 
addicted to a narcotic drug. 

The prisoner addicts are sent to the hospital by 
the Bureau of Prisons after conviction in a federal 
court. Escape risks, persons with marked anti- 
social records prior to addiction, and persons 
otherwise unsuitable are not sent to the hospital. 
Most of the prisoners have been convicted of 
violating the narcotic law but some are convicted 
of stealing and forging government checks or 
other crimes. 

The probationers from federal courts and com- 
mitted patients from courts of the District of 
Columbia are required to remain in the hospital 
until treatment is completed and are under super- 
vision after return to their home community. 

Voluntary patients are admitted at their own 
request if beds are available after eligible pris- 
oners and probationers have been admitted. Fed- 
eral law provides that the record of admission, 
treatment, and discharge of a voluntary patient 
shall be confidential and shall not be divulged and 
that such voluntary patient shall not forfeit nor 
abridge his rights as a citizen of the United States, 
nor shall such treatment be used against him in 
any proceedings in court. However, the hospital 
does not furnish refuge for known fugitives from 
justice. Voluntary patients able to pay are charged 
$7 per day for their hospitalization. 

Application forms are obtained from the hos- 
pital and when completed are mailed directly to 
the hospital. About 250 applications are received 
each month. The applicant is advised by letter 
that either he is to report to the hospital by a 
certain date, that his name is being placed on a 
waiting list and he will be notified when a bed 
is available, or that he is not eligible for treatment. 
Separate waiting lists are maintained for men 
and women. Letters of authorization are sent out 
in the order of receipt of the applications. 

The Lexington hospital accepts females from 
any state and males from east of the Mississippi 
river. Male patients from west of the river usually 
are treated at the United States Public Health 
Service Hospital in Fort Worth, Texas. 

Applicants should not go to either hospital until 
they receive a letter of authorization. Patients 
who present themselves without written notifica- 
tion may not be admitted. 

Clothing is furnished to patients while they are 
in the hospital. They can bring their own house 
slippers, black or brown shoes, solid color sweater 
and plain socks. Prisoners are required to send 
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other clothing home or donate it to the hospital. 
Suitable clothing and a $25 gratuity are provided 
at the time of discharge if the prisoner is indigent. 
The hospital provides transportation home for 
prisoners, probationers, and those indigent volun- 
tary patients who stay until hospital treatment 
is completed. 

Patients may correspond with relatives and 
other persons approved by the hospital staff; out- 
going letters are limited to two per week. Mail is 
opened and read. Patients may receive telegrams 
but not telephone calls. Outgoing telegrams and 
telephone calls are restricted to emergencies. 
Money sent to the hospital for deposit in a 
patient’s account must be in the form of certified 
check or postal money order. Commissary facili- 
ties at the hospital sell cigarettes, candy, and 
small articles purchasable with coupons from com- 
missary books. 

Men and women have quarters in separate 
parts of the hospital. There is no separation by 
race or age, of prisoners, probationers, voluntary, 
or District of Columbia committed patients. 


The Addict Patient 


The important characteristics of addiction to 
opiate drugs are physical and psychological ad- 
diction. Physical addiction to opiate drugs is char- 
acterized by two unique phenomena. One of these 
is well known—physical dependence. Repeated 
intake of opiate drugs results in physiological 
changes which produce characteristic abstinence 
signs and symptoms when the opiate is discon- 
tinued. The other phenomenon, tolerance, is 
equally important. Repeated intake of opiate drugs 
results in the development of tolerance to some of 
the drug’s effects—the analgesic, euphoric, and 
sedative effects which are all-important to the 
addict. Little tolerance is developed to the gastro- 
intestinal or pupillary effects. Because of the 
development of tolerance the physiology of the 
addict requires increasing amounts of narcotic 
drugs to obtain the desired effects. For this reason 
it is very difficult for addicts with physical de- 

1A. Wikler, “Recent Progress in Research on the Neurophysio- 
oe here Morphine Addiction,” American Journal of Psychiatry, 

2A. J. Eisenman, H. Isbell, H. F. Fraser, and J. Sloan; “‘17- 
Ketosteroid Excretion in a Cycle .* Morphine Addiction and With- 


drawal,” Federal tes, 12: 200, 
8H. Isbell, and H. Fraser, Addiction to Analgesics and Bar- 
biturates,” Journal of aacenaninae and Experimental Therapeutics 


99:355-397, August, 1950. 


*R. Rasor, and H. J. Crecraft, “Addiction to Meperidine (Demerol) 
Hydrochloride,” Journal of the American Medical Association 157:654- 
657, February, 1955. 

5L. Kolb, “Types and Characteristics of Drug Addicts,” Mental 
' 9: 300-318, April, 1925. 


Felix, “An Appraisal of the Personality Types of the Addict,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry 1:462-467, 1944. 
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pendence to stabilize on a maintenance dose. Phy. 
sical dependence and tolerance appear to be re. 
lated to changes in the sympathetic and central 
nervous systems! and in the endocrine glands? 
Changes in function associated with physical de. 
pendence may include cessation of menstruation 
in women and disinterest in sexual activity with 
impotence in the male. Meperidine (demerol) in 
addition to the usual effects of opiates, produces 
impaired vision, mental confusion, and sometimes 
convulsions. About 50 percent of the meperidine 
addicts admitted in a 3 year period were phy- 
sicians, nurses, or other persons associated with 
the medical profession.‘ 

Why did the patients continue to use narcotic 
drugs once the introduction had been made? The 
answer varied with the particular individual. For 
some persons narcotic drugs provided an escape 
from anxiety, loneliness, despair, frustration, an- 
ger, or hostility into a placid world of unreality, 
For some, narcotic usage was the ultimate in 
hedonistic experiences which combined the pleas- 
ures that other persons derive from work, love 
of wife, family, or friends, personal or group ac- 
complishments, or service to others. For others the 
intravenous injection of narcotics provided the 
ecstasy of the adult at orgasm and the somni- 
facient satisfaction of the satiated infant at the 
breast. The addict with his narcotic drug had 
little interest in any person, belief, or thing; an 
addict without drugs was principally interested 
in obtaining a supply. This motivation for drug 
usage has to be replaced by a desire to live with- 
out narcotic drugs if treatment is to be successful. 

Addiction to opiates, as stated above, is char- 
acterized by physical and psychological addiction. 
The psychological addiction is related to the basic 
mental disorder of the patient. A few patients are 
admitted to the hospital who have physical addic- 
tion without psychological addiction. They usually 
develop their addiction in the course of treatment 
of some physical disease. 

In addition to the diagnosis of drug addiction 
there is usually enough information derived from 
diagnostic studies to establish the presence of 4 
mental disorder. Kolb® and later Felix® developed 
classification systems of these disorders that were 
operationally useful. These have been superseded 
by utilization of the nomenclature in the Diagnos- 
tic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders of 
the American Psychiatric Association published in 
1952. The mental disorders most frequently pres- 
ent are personality trait disturbances, sociopathic 
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personality disturbances, psychoneurotic disor- 
ders, and personality pattern disturbances. Occa- 
sionally patients are admitted with schizophrenic 
or affective reactions. 

Personality trait and sociopathic personality 
disturbances are present in the patients hospi- 
talized here with progressively increasing fre- 
quency. These individuals appear to be the pro- 
ducts of a disorder of maturation in emotional 
development. The behavior shown by such persons 
indicates that development is fragmentary and 
may include behavior that would be normal for 
an infant, a young child, a preadolescent, and 
adolescent all in the same person. At different 
times or at the same time they may be dependent, 
demanding, narcissistic, stubborn, pouting, pas- 
sively obstructive, have temper tantrums. Today 
is the reality in time. Some have acted out their 
feelings in a manner that brings them into con- 
flict with their immediate family, group, or with 
society. 

The personal history of many of these patients 
shows the absence of the father or a weak father 
or mother during the patient’s childhood. The 
failure of emotional maturation may be related to 
this absence of any constant person with whom 
identification could occur. If there was no chance 
of identification then there could be no introjection 
and formation of internalized emotional control 
and growth. With some patients identification and 
introjection may have occurred but it was an 
unhealthy person that served as the model. 

Some of the most interesting and unexplained 
phenomena observed at this hospital are the re- 
markable changes in the characteristics of the 
“typical” addict, if one can use such a concept. 
The 1955 model addict differs from the 1936 “sta- 
tistical addict” described in Pescor’s study of a 
thousand admissions.? He isn’t a “white male 
prisoner 38 years of age given a two year sentence 
for illegal sale of narcotics.” He is a Negro male 
voluntary patient in his twenties. He didn’t have 
a parental home “intact up to the age of eighteen.” 
He probably can’t remember seeing his father, and 
his mother was away trying to earn a living as 
a domestic. He wouldn’t “become addicted to 
morphine at the age of twenty-seven.” He would 
start on heroin at about age twenty. He would not 
“prefer morphine.” He would prefer heroin. His 

™M. J. Pescor, “A Statistical Analysis of the Clinical Records of 


Hospitalized Drug Addicts,” Supplement No. 143 to the Public 
Health Reports, 1948. 


* The basic data used in this part were provided by Mary L. Tonks, 
a ne librarian, and Walter K. McCurry, administrative 
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first arrest would not “occur at the age of 28 for 
violation of drug laws.” He would be a young 
voluntary patient whose FBI record could not be 
requested by the hospital. He would not “as an 
adult be subject to some chronic disease such as 
heart trouble, arthritis, tuberculosis, or asthma.” 
He would be free of such afflictions. 

These considerations of the characteristics of 
the addict and of addiction must be given con- 
sideration in the planning and organization of a 
treatment program. 


Characteristics of the Hospital Addict 
Population* 


The average daily population of addicts in the 
hospital has varied relatively little over the years, 
but significant changes have occurred in its com- 
position. The average daily population was near 
900 from 1945 to 1949. From 1950 to 1955 it has 
been about 1,100 except for 1951 and 1953 when 
it was about 1,200. Prior to 1946 there were less 
than 100 voluntary patients in the hospital. This 
daily average increased each year until the high 
points of over 600 in 1951 and 1953. A rapid fall 
in 1954 to 400 was followed by a decline to 328 in 
1955. There has been a gradual decline in proba- 
tioners in the hospital from a high of 86 in 1947 to 
18 in 1955. The number of prisoners has varied 
from a high of almost 900 in 1944 to a low of 
492 in 1952 and a steady increase to 732 in 1955. 
(See Figure 1). 

FIGURE 1.—AVERAGE DAILY ADDICT POPULATION, 1938-1955 


U.S. PuBiic HEALTH SERVICE HOSPITAL, 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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The annual admission rate has varied consider- 
ably in the last 10 years. A rise from 1,753 in 
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1946 to 4,166 in 1953 was followed by a decline 
to 2,848 in 1955. The changes were due to the 
fluctuations in the annual rates of admission of 
voluntary patients—from less than 1,000 per year 
prior to 1946 to a high of 3,499 in 1953 and then 
down to 2,231 in 1955. The admission rate for pri- 
soners has been fairly constant. The annual ad- 
mission rate of probationers has declined steadily 
from a high of 222 in 1947 to a low of 53 in 1955. 
(See Figure 2). 


FIGURE 2.—ANNUAL ADDICT ADMISSIONS, 1938-1955 
U.S. Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE HOSPITAL, 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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One of the changes in the addict population in 
the hospital is the increase in number of young 
Negro addicts. In Pescor’s® 1936 series there was 
8.9 percent Negroes. In 1955 the percentage was 
52. The age distribution of the white males in 
1936 and 1955 was similar—a fairly equal distri- 
bution by decades from 20 to 60. In the 1955 study 
70 percent of the Negro males were under age 
80 as compared with 27 percent of the white males. 
A study of 347 females discharged in 1955 showed 
that 48 percent were Negro and 85 percent of 
these were under age 30 with no female Negro 
over 40. The white females, like the white males, 
were fairly evenly distributed by decades from 
20 to 60 (See Figure 3). 

Since Pescor’s 1986 group was mostly prisoners, 
a study was made of the medical records of pri- 
soners to obtain information on the age of onset 


8 Op cit. 
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of addiction as given by the patient. The data 
on the first 200 prisoners admitted in 1955 and 
the first 100 admitted in 1956 are compared with 
Pescor’s findings: 


AGE OF ONSET OF ADDICTION 


These findings are in keeping with the age on 
first admission to the hospital of male addicts in 
1955. Sixty-five percent were 30 and under. 

There has been a decrease in the number of 
Chinese addicts in the hospital from about 100, 
10 years ago, to about 15 now. The number of 
Jewish addicts has decreased in the same period 
from about 100 to about 25. 

Questions are frequently asked about the crim- 
inal records of addicts prior to addiction. A study 
was made of the FBI records of the first 200 pri- 
soners admitted to the hospital in 1955 and the 
first 100 admitted in 1956. This group is not 
representative of the patients admitted, since 
there were almost four times as many voluntary 
patients admitted in the same period. Voluntary 
patients were not included because FBI records 
could not be requested. It is not necessarily rep- 
resentative of federal prisoners who were addicts, 
because the prisoners who were sent to Lexington 
by the Bureau of Prisons are a selected group. It 
is obvious that it would not be representative of 
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addicts generally. However, the finding was as 
follows: 30 percent of the prisoners had convic- 
tions prior to the stated age of onset of addiction. 


Treatment Program 


The treatment program is based on more than 
20 years of clinical experience and research. The 
planning takes into consideration the individual 
and group characteristics of the patients, the 
limitations in terms of the number and quality 
of staff, the limitations imposed by law, and the 
limitations in our knowledge. The goal of the 
treatment program is as simple to state as it is 
difficult of accomplishment—to prepare addict 
patients to return to their home communities 
where they can continue their rehabilitation and 
live without using narcotic drugs. 

When the addict comes into the gatehouse at 
the entrance to the hospital grounds his treatment 
program begins. There he surrenders any narcotic 
drugs and enters an environment where he is 
protected from the misuse of drugs. As soon as 
the usual medical record information is obtained 
in the Admitting Unit, a physical examination is 
done and appropriate medication is ordered. The 
patient is admitted to the Withdrawal ward if 
there is physical dependence on narcotic drugs and 
if there is no complicating disease requiring ad- 
mission to some other infirmary ward. 

Much has been written about the agonies of the 
opiate abstinence syndrome and it is certainly a 
period of physiological upheaval. A system of 
measuring the intensity of the syndrome was de- 
veloped by Himmelsbach® and Kolb.’° If a patient 
has physical dependence on an opiate drug, the 
severity and time of onset of the abstinence signs 
will be related to the dosage and the particular 
drug used. The signs include sweating, lacri- 
mation, rhinorrhea, yawning, dilation of pupils, 
gooseflesh, muscle jerking (not convulsions), and 
cramps, anorexia, vomiting, diarrhea, insomnia, 
increases in blood pressure and temperature. 
These signs may be precipitated by the use of 
nalorphine.!! With competent medical care and use 
of the methadone substitution method the discom- 

°C. K. ,Himmelsbach, and L. Small, “Clinical Studies of Drug 
Addiction,” Supplement to the Public Health Reports: 125, 1, 1987. 

1 L, Kolb, and C. K. Himmelsbach, “Clinical Studies of Drug 
Addiction,” Supplement to the Public Health Reports, 128, 1938. 

Isbell a Specific Narcotic Antagonist,” Merck 
of 

ikler, ‘ and of 

” Connecticut State Medical Journal 19: 560-568 (July) 

“H. F, Fraser, “Treatment of Drug Addiction,” American Journal 
of Medicine, 14: 571-577, 
The Mental Hospital. New 


18 A. H. Stanton, and S. Schwartz, 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1964. 
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fort and dangers of the abstinence syndrome are 
minimal. This method is described in a number 
of publications by Isbell,!2 Wikler,!* and Fraser 
of the Addiction Research Center of the National 
Institute of Mental Health which is located at this 
hospital. The method, in brief, is to administer 
methadone orally in quantities just sufficient to 
keep signs of abstinence at a tolerable level and 
then to steadily reduce the dosage. The treatment 
of the acute phase of the abstinence syndrome 
which results from physical dependence on nar- 
cotic drugs usually requires less than 2 weeks. 
This is followed by a period of convalescence or 
subacute symptoms lasting about 2 weeks when 
the patient regains his strength, weight, and 
appetite, but is irritable, restless, and has difficulty 
in sleeping. Complete recovery from physical ad- 
diction takes about 4 months. The time and sever- 
ity will vary somewhat according to the degree 
of tolerance and physical dependence of the 
patient and this in turn is determined by the 
drug used, duration of use, and daily dosage. When 
the patient is no longer receiving methadone and 
the acute abstinence signs and symptoms have 
abated, transfer from the Withdrawal ward to 
an Orientation ward is made. When necessary, 
patients are transferred to another infirmary 
ward—medicine, surgery, tuberculosis, or psy- 
chiatric. 

Each patient has an administrative physician. 
He is the physician who is responsible for coor- 
dinating and supervising the patient’s program 
from the time he leaves the Withdrawal ward 
until he is discharged from the hospital. The ad- 
ministrative physicians are first, second, and third 
year psychiatric residents. Their work is super- 
vised by staff psychiatrists. The patient may be 
in individual or group psychotherapy with another 
psychiatric resident; he may have his most mean- 
ingful relationship with his vocational supervisor 
or dormitory aid; or he may be in casework 
therapy with a social worker, but the overall re- 
sponsibility for the patient rests with the adminis- 
trative physician. He formulates the program, 
follows the progress of the patient and, except 
for prisoners, decides when the patient is ready 
to return to his home community. This system has 
been in operation since July 1955, and is based 
in a large part on the research of Stanton and 
Schwartz.15 

The patient remains on the Orientation ward 
for about 2 weeks while convalescence is occurr- 
ing. During this time group discussions for orien- 
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tation purposes are held with the patients. The 
patients are interviewed individually by members 
of the vocational, correctional, social service, and 
psychiatric staffs for diagnostic purposes and 
written reports made. The patient’s administrative 
physician prepares a diagnostic summary formu- 
lation from the reports. This is reviewed with him 
by a staff psychiatrist and a treatment program 
for the patient is formulated. 

Every patient who is physically able to work 
has a job. Most of the young addicts have had 
erratic or no work records. One purpose of the 
work assignment is to enable these self-centered 
and many times hostile persons to work with other 
people and to accept authority. Immature adults, 
like normal children, resist and reject authority 
because it limits their freedom of action. To many 
of our patients authority is regarded in terms of 
their past experience with their parents and 
society—as hostile, punitive, and rejecting. Con- 
structive, consistent relations with authority fig- 
ures of a different type may permit a modification 
of previous reaction patterns. 

The program varies from one patient to another 
according to the patient’s needs and the limitations 
of staff time and facilities. One element is common 
to all programs—residence in a drug-free environ- 
ment for a minimum period of 4 months to re- 
cover from the physical addiction. This period 
also initiates the disestablishment of the habit 
of using narcotic drugs as a pattern of living to 
relieve anxiety or for euphoria. Those patients 
who appear to be suitable are offered the oppor- 
tunity for individual psychotherapy or group psy- 
chotherapy. It is not expected that all patients 
will remain in the hospital until psychotherapy 
is completed because this may need to be continued 
beyond the time when hospitalization is indicated. 

Group psychotherapy and activity therapy ap- 
pear to be more suitable than individual psycho- 
therapy for patients with personality trait or 
sociopathic disturbances. Because of their emo- 
tional immaturity, dependency, and hostility the 
most useful program seems to be one similar to 
the activity programs used with disturbed chil- 
dren. The immediate “therapist” is the person 
with whom the patient spends the most time. In 
most instances this would be the vocational super- 
visor. Consideration is given not only to the vo- 
cational needs of the patient but, when indicated, 
to the needs of the patient for continued associa- 
tion with a particular kind of staff person. 
The vocational supervisors are apprised of the 
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patient’s problems when it appears to be indicated 
and the supervisor can phone or otherwise discuss 
the patient with the administrative physician at 
any time. Staff psychiatrists provide consultation 
in discussions with groups of vocational super. 
visors. 

The hospital is not a vocational training school, 
but it does have a large variety of well-organized 
and active vocational training programs which it 
is hoped serve as a medium for nurturing emo- 
tional maturation. The educational and vocational 
training unit chief assists the section chiefs 
in the design of training programs preparing 
patients for “payroll” jobs. The accomplishments 
of the patients in these programs are amazing 
when viewed in the light of their past vocational 
history or lack thereof. It demonstrates the un- 
activated potential for change that exists within 
these patients. Each month the vocational super- 
visor sends a report to the patient’s administrative 
physician rating the patient on cooperation, at- 
titude, interest, dependability, and progress in 
skill learning. Ratings have been found to be 
useful indicators of ability to adapt to living in 
the hospital. Toward the end of his hospitalization 
assistance in getting employment is provided. 

For many of the patients narcotic drugs were 
the only source of pleasure in living. One source 
of pleasure for most people is recreation—reading, 
athletics, movies, television, bowling, music, etc. 
The hospital attempts to provide the patients with 
opportunities for developing interests in recrea- 
tion as one facet of living. These patients are able 
to participate more readily in passive recreation 
or individual activities than in any endeavor that 
requires active cooperation as a team member. 
Recreation can serve as a vehicle for learning to 
live with other people and to accept the limita- 
tions of behavior imposed by the rules of the game. 

Part of the patient’s day and evening is spent 
in the dormitory with other patients. This pre- 
sents many opportunities for constructive, de- 
structive, and neutral associations. Since narcotic 
drugs were the central and sometimes the exclu- 
sive preoccupation of the patients before hospitali- 
zation, much time is spent in discussions on this 
subject. Until a few years ago the women patients 
were in a separate small building a short distance 
away from the main building. A frequent comment 
by the staff at that time was that the men spent 
so much time talking about drugs. Now the com- 
ment is that they spend so much time talking about 
women. 
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HOSPITAL TREATMENT OF THE NARCOTIC ADDICT 


The aid on the dormitory has an important role 
in the hospital program. The responsibilities in- 
dude helping the patients learn to live with other 
persons without more than the ordinary amount 
of strife; helping the patients to learn other adult 
patterns of living and, most important, the aid 
can listen to patients’ problems and when indi- 
cated provide advice and encouragement. The 
dormitory aid can get assistance from his super- 
visor or if the problem is with regard to a 
particular patient then he can consult with the 
patient’s administrative physician. A 12 month 
training program of classroom, demonstration, 
and supervised assignments is used to prepare 
aids for their work. 

Social service participates in the diagnostic 
studies and has the responsibility of identifying 
the social service needs of the patient. The prin- 
cipal activity is to provide casework services to 
patients. The problems presented range from per- 
sonal problems of the patient in the hospital to 
family problems in a community many miles away. 
The staff does all the work related to parole and 
is the liaison with the federal probation officers. 

Religion is an important part of the lives of 
many patients. The hospital has Catholic, Jewish, 
and Protestant chaplains whose duties include 
conducting services, individual counseling, and 
group discussions. The College of the Bible of the 
Christian Church at Lexington, operates a chap- 
lain training program at the hospital which is 
supervised by the Protestant hospital chaplain. 
The trainees work with patients as a part of their 
training. 

Acting out behavior of persons with neuroses 
or character disorders is a problem whether at 
home, in the community, or in the hospital. For 
20 years this hospital had a so-called ‘Adverse 
Behavior Clinic’ which has been discontinued. 
Patients with problems are assisted by the staff 
members who have direct relations with them. 
When necessary the supervisor, administrative 
physician, or a staff psychiatrist is available. 
= that appears most helpful to the patient is 

en. 

When is hospitalization terminated? For the 
prisoner this is determined by the sentence re- 
ceived, the action of the Board of Parole, and 
earning of “good time.” For some who demon- 
strate that they are unsuitable for treatment at 
the hospital it is terminated by transfer to a 
Prison. Patients who are on probation or are 
committed by the District of Columbia courts 
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remain until hospital treatment is completed. 
Voluntary patients can terminate their stay at 
any time. 

Of the 350 infirmary ward beds 150 are for 
nonaddict patients with mental disorders. Most of 
these patients are Merchant Seamen or United 
States Coast Guard personnel who have been 
transferred from other United States Public 
Health Service hospitals that do not have psychi- 
atric services. The few addicts who are psychotic 
are admitted to these wards. About 85 beds are in 
the withdrawal wards for men and women. The 
medical and surgical wards have about 115 beds. 
The staff of the Addiction Research Center of the 
National Institute of Mental Health and about 
30 consultants in the various medical specialties 
are available as consultants to the regular hospital 
staff. 

It has been my intention to indicate that a great 
many persons have important roles in the treat- 
ment program at the hospital—the aid on the 
dormitory, the vocational supervisor, the phy- 
sician, the social worker, and the consultant, to 
name some. It was also my intention to emphasize 
that completion of hospitalization is not comple-. 
tion of rehabilitation for the patient. This can 
only occur after the patient has left the hospital 
and has returned to his home community. 


Results 


One way of describing results is in terms of the 
number of persons who were hospitalized and 
treated. From the time the hospital opened in 
1935 until the end of fiscal year 1955, 23,625 ad- 
dicts were admitted a total of 45,058 times. Volun- 
tary patients accounted for 29,002 of the admis- 
sions and almost 24,000 of these occurred in the 
last 10 years. A study of 17,741 patients admitted 
from 1935 to 1952 was made in 1955 to determine- 
the number of times patients were hospitalized. 
There were 34,539 admissions in this period. Four- 
teen percent of the patients were admitted three 
or more times and accounted for 45 percent ‘of the 
total admissions. Twenty-two percent were hos- 
pitalized twice and 64 percent were hospitalized 
once (See Figure 4 on page 50). 

Another way of determining results is to ascer- 
tain how many patients stay in the hospital until 
hospital treatment is completed. A study of the 
765 male voluntary patients discharged in January 
through June 1955 showed that 40 percent stayed 
less than 15 days and an additional 15 percent 
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FIGURE 4.—NUMBER OF TIMES 17,471 ADDICT PATIENTS 
WERE ADMITTED TO THE U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE HOSPITAL, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY, 
From 1935 To 1955 


1- TIME - 64 % 


left by the end of 30 days. About 30 percent 
stayed until hospital treatment was completed 
(See Figure 5). 
FIGURE 5.—LENGTH OF STAY OF 765 VOLUNTARY MALE 
AppICcTs DISCHARGED FROM THE U.S. PuBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE HOSPITAL, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY, FROM 


JANUARY TO JUNE 1955 
PERCENT 


10 


TIME IN MONTHS 3 : 4 4-72 


A study of 302 female patients discharged in 
the same period showed similar findings for the 
first 30 days but only 23.5 percent stayed until 
hospital treatment was completed. It should be 


~? ae M. J. Pescor, Follow-Up Study of Treated Narcotic Drug Addicts, 
Supplement No. 170 to the Public Health Reports, 1943. 
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noted that there was only a slight difference be. 
tween the experience with first admissions and 
readmissions. 

The results of hospitalization can be expressed 
by comparing the condition of the patient at the 
time of discharge with his condition at the time 
of admission. Patients are classified as “unim. 
proved” if physical dependence is present at the 
time of discharge, or if there is no progress toward 
freedom from psychological dependence. “Hospital 
treatment completed” means that at the time of 
discharge there was freedom from physical addic. 
tion and enough progress toward freedom from 
psychological addiction had occurred so that dis- 
charge to the community is indicated. “Improved” 
is the status between these two. 

In 1955 about one-third of the addict patients 
admitted stayed in the hospital for such short 
periods that their condition on discharge was “un- 
improved.” These were voluntary patients. About 
one-third of the patients were discharged as “im- 
proved” and one-third reached the status of “hos- 
pital treatment completed.” 

The recovery from narcotic addiction is de- 
pendent upon many factors—the patient, what 
happens in the hospital, and what happens after 
he leaves the hospital. It would be interesting to 
know how many patients who were discharged 
did not become readdicted. While the results would 
not be related to hospitalization alone, it could be 
assumed, perhaps, that there was some relation- 
ship. Pescor!* attempted such a study of 4,766 
patients discharged in years 1936 through 1940. 
The followup information was obtained from four 
sources: First, the patient if readmitted ; second, 
the arresting authority if the former prisoner or 
probationer’s arrest was reported to the FBI; 
third, probation officers, and fourth, letters mailed 
at 6-month intervals to former patients. Pescor 
felt that this method was crude and this opinion 
seems well founded since information was ob- 
tained on only 60.1 percent of the group even 
though 75 percent were prisoners and _ proba- 
tioners. He did determine that 39.9 percent had 
relapsed in periods varying from 6 months to 
6 years. It is interesting to note that paroled pris- 
oners made the best record from the standpoint 
of abstinence. It was this group that received the 
most posthospital supervision and could not leave 
the hospital until there was a satisfactory plan 
for job, place to live, parole advisor, etc. An im- 
portant item to remember is that parolees are 4 
highly selected group and the results may be re 
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lated to this as well as to what happened during 
and after hospitalization. 

Rayport!* studied 1,020 male patients consec- 
utively admitted to the hospital to determine how 
many had first received narcotic drugs from a 
physician to the point of addiction, in the course 
of treatment for an illness. There were 141 such 
patients—137 white and 4 Negro, an incidence of 
27 percent among the white patients and 1.2 per- 
cent among Negro patients. The average age of 
the whites was 47.4 years and the average dura- 
tion of addiction 14.8 years. These 141 “medical 
addicts” were placed in three groups: those whose 
original illness was no longer present—89 (63.1 
percent) ; those who still had the original but 
reversible illness—2 ; and those who had the origi- 
nal but essentially irreversible illness—50 (34.7 
percent). Treatment of the first group was similar 
to that of “nonmedical” addicts. Treatment of 
the second group required treatment of the origi- 
nal disease and of the addiction to opiates. All of 
the patients in group 3 were successfully treated 
for their physical addiction by the methadone 
substitution method and treated for their irre- 
versible illness by the use of specific medication, 
nonnarcotic analgesics and physiotherapy. After 
these patients had received no narcotics for about 
100 days, 84 percent stated that they felt well 
or very well even though their cardiovascular, 
gastrointestinal, pulmonary, bone and joint, or ne- 
urological diseases were still present. 


Discussion 

There are a number of difficulties involved in 
the treatment of the patient with narcotic addic- 
tion. The patient must remain in the hospital 
if treatment of the physical addiction is to occur, 
yet 40 percent of the voluntary patients leave in 
less than 2 weeks. 

If treatment of the psychological addiction is 
to be initiated, then the patient must have some 
motivation to live without narcotic drugs. There 
is little purpose in hospitalizing persons who do 
not have any desire to actively work toward this 
goal. To date medical science has discovered no 
way of artificially instilling this motivation. It 


i7 M. Rayport, “Experience in the Management of Patients Medically 
Addicted to Narcotics,” Journal of the American Medical Association, 
156:684-691, October 16, 1954. 
H. F. Fraser, and H. Isbell, “Chlorpromazine and Reserpine: 
(A) Effects of Each and of Combinations of Each With Morphine, 
8 Failure of Each in Treatment of Abstinence from Morphine,” 
ccepted for publication, Archives of Neurology & Psychiatry. 
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has to be generated within the patient by the 
patient, or by persons in the environment who are 
important to the patient, or by the demands of 
society. There is no way known to measure moti- 
vation objectively. Its presence has to be inferred 
from verbalized attitudes and from actions. 

Clinical and laboratory research has provided a 
very satisfactory method for treatment of phy- 
sical addiction to opiates—the methadone substi- 
tution method—so this presents no difficulties if 
the patient is in a drug-free environment. 

There have been some reports stating that 
chlorpromazine and reserpine are of value in the 
treatment of the acute opiate abstinence syn- 
drome. To date the reports are based on clinical 
usage with poor or no controls and usually the 
reported intake of narcotic drugs is what the ad- 
dict says he thinks he has been using. This infor- 
mation has no value. Fraser and Isbell?® studied 
the effects of chlorpromazine and resperine in pa- 
tients who were in a rigidly controlled environment 
and who were administered known amounts of nar- 
cotic drugs for specified periods and in whom absti- 
nence signs were measured by objective criteria. 
Neither chlorpromazine nor resperine administered 
orally or intramuscularly reduced the intensity of 
the acute abstinence syndrome from morphine. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the treatment of 
the psychological addiction to narcotic drugs is 
not as well developed as the treatment of physical 
addiction. Research has provided relatively less 
knowledge than is useful to the clinician. Psycho- 
logical addiction is closely related if not a manifes- 
tation of a mental disorder and these same mental 
disorders occur in persons who are not addicts. 
One can expect, then, that improved methods for 
treatment of the psychological addiction will be- 
come available as research on mental disorders 
progresses. 

Completion of hospital treatment marks the 
beginning of community treatment and rehabilita- 
tion. While it is necessary to remove the addict 
from the setting in which addiction occurred to 
a controlled environment, if hospitalization has 
served its purpose it has prepared the patient for 
return to the community. Hospital treatment can 
start a patient on the way to recovery but it 
cannot provide a lifelong immunity that protects 
the patient against relapse. Hospital treatment 
can initiate rehabilitation but it must be completed 
after the patient returns to the community. 
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By GORDON FULLER 
Director of Individual Treatment, State Prison of Southern Michigan, Jackson 


RECENT SURVEY conducted by the Spectator, 
weekly newspaper published by the inmates 
at the State Prison of Southern Michigan, 

reveals that 48,182 pints of blood were donated 

by inmates in United States prisons during the 

fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. 

The significance of this remarkable contribu- 
tion, from a penological view, lies not so much in 
the positive attitude expressed by inmate bodies 
in subscribing to a community service but rather 
in the psychological result evolving around par- 
ticipation in clinic activities and the process of 
being a blood donor. 

President Ellsworth Bunker of the American 
National Red Cross, in expressing his organiza- 
tion’s appreciation to the inmates of Illinois State 
Penitentiary, comments on the eagerness of in- 
mates “to contribute something to their fellow 
men even though they are separated from society.” 
He explains this paradox by citing the explanation 
given by one of these inmate blood donors :! 


- we experience the same basic desires and wishes 
for our fellow men and society in general as (do others) 
outside prison walls. At the present time we cannot be 
volunteer Red Feather workers, members of citizens’ 
associations, or civil defense workers. These are the 
kinds of activities which provide outlets for some 
of the basic human wants—response, new experiences, 
recognition and security—which are parts of every 
normal individual. Since we cannot participate in any 
of these activities for the betterment of mankind, we 
become doubly touched by any sort of program per- 
mitting us the opportunity to participate. 


The inmate adequately expresses a phase of the 
prison blood donor programs—and participation 
in medical research projects and other public 
service programs as well—that is frequently 
overlooked by administrators. Psychologically, 
basic needs of the individual inmate are fulfilled 
and, sociologically, his identification with the free 
society group is reinforced. His potential for fu- 
ture community adjustment is enhanced through 
the discovery of society’s acceptance and recogni- 
tion when he exercises positive behavior. When the 
inmate discovers society’s willingness to recognize 


1 Menard Time, Illinois State Penitentiary, December 16, 1955. 
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obsessed with feelings of guilt and rejection, or 
both. In the donor program and other medical 
research and public service projects the inmate 
discovers a means of exhibiting to society that he 
is not “bad.” It thus provides an opportunity to 
do a community service with often an unconscious 
motive based on his drive for acceptance and 
recognition. 

One of the negative influences observed in maxi- 
mum security prisons is the tendency for the in- 
mate gradually to lose his identification with pri- 
mary and other free society groups. In direct 
ratio, it is found that the longer the imprison- 
ment, the poorer becomes the identification with 
the free society group and its culture. The sub- 
stitution is identification with the penal commun- 
ity group and its culture. 

These influences are difficult to control or coun- 
teract, especially in the maximum security area 
where they are most forceful. But one medium of 
counteraction lies in charitable and public service 
projects such as the blood donor program. The 
blood donor program, for example, is something 
that the inmate can actually see and appreciate. 
He finds acceptance and recognition tangibly in 
the person of the Red Cross staffs and civilian 
volunteers and, to the inmate, these people repre- 
sent the free society group from which he feels 
he has been ostracized. 


Winning Reacceptance From Society 
This discovery instills an understanding that 
positive behavior—doing a community service— 
stimulates a response of acceptance from the 
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group that has (in his mind) rejected him. The 
inmate thus realizes the stereotyped view of the 
prison yard—“They won’t accept you back”—is 
false. He finds in a realistic manner that the most 
important requisite for acceptance in society is 
positive behavior. The inmate who will not accept 
this axiom when it is told him across the coun- 
selor’s desk will accept it when he sees it at work. 

It is in the light of these observations that the 
contention is made of enhanced potential of future 
readjustment as a direct result of blood donor 
clinic participation and similar public service pro- 
jects. The recognition of society’s reward for posi- 
tive behavior leads to a reassessment of values and 
ideals. The influences of penal culture suffer a 
setback when this discovery is made by the inmate. 

All in all the donor clinics in the prison setting 
create a happy set of circumstances for everyone 
concerned. The therapy value assists the treat- 
ment program and the inmates who digest these 
positive effects become less of a disciplinary prob- 
lem for the custodial staff of the institution. The 
community as a whole benefits through the blood 
donated and the enhanced potential of the released 
or paroled man’s adjustment. The individual in- 
mate benefits through his self-reeducation experi- 
ence resulting from his participation. It is therapy 
arising from active participation in a service pro- 
ject. 


Ulterior Versus Altruistic Motives 


A common stereotype exists among penal ad- 
ministrators that many inmates act in these ser- 
vice projects to a great degree because of ulterior 
motives. This is as true of the inmate who wants 
to see the Red Cross nurses, partake of the canteen 
coffee and doughnuts, or see the special Red Cross 
movie provided for the donors, as it is of the 
businessman who is active in his lodge or his 
church because of business prospects within its 
membership. It is frequently found that the same 
stimuli for behavior are effective in the penal 
culture as in that of free society. Incarceration 
behind the walls does not, psychologically, make 
the inmate respond to different stimuli or seek 
satisfaction of different needs. 

The businessman who donates liberally to the 
community chest may have public relations in 
the back of his mind. Although his motive may 
not be purely altruistic, his gesture is still a part 
of community service and he is rewarded accord- 
ingly. However, it is not a matter of rewarding 
the inmate who donates blood to the bloodmobile 
clinic. Most important, in the way of reeducation, 
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is his inculcation of socially acceptable ways to 
answer his basic needs regardless of what they 
may be or whatever the motivation may be. 


Satisfying Needs in Socially Acceptable Ways 


If we accept the premise that the conditioning 
process is valid, we can conclude with logic that 
the inmate can be conditioned to satisfy his needs 
and desires in a socially acceptable manner. If, 
as some authorities suggest, it is a combination 
of motives that stimulates the inmates to give 
blood—some altruistic; some purely selfish—two 
constructive, therapeutic ends are still achieved 
and this public service program is still a contribut- 
ing part of the treatment program in any prison 
ascribing to treatment. First, a community ser- 
vice is actually performed. Second, the inmate 
discovers that he can resolve some of his basic 
needs by performing that public service. He be- 
comes conditioned to answering his needs through 
a socially acceptable way of behavior. For these 
axiomatic conclusions this project is encouraged 
at this institution, both to meet the needs of the 
individual inmate and to assist in a socially ap- 
proved public service. ; 

We have other projects here at the State Prison 
of Southern Michigan that parallel the donor 
clinic program and many of these are found in 
other state and federal institutions throughout 
the country. It is apparent that the same combina- 
tion of motives exert their influence in the case 
of March of Dimes drives, toy repair projects at 
Christmas and a number of other charitable and 
service programs. Michigan is not an isolated 
case in these areas. 

The contributions by the inmates of the United 
States Penitentiary at Leavenworth toward the 
support of war orphans—a 3-year-old Korean boy 
and a 12-year-old French lad—are well known. 
The assistance given by California prisoners in 
fighting forest fires and the Waupun, Wisconsin, 
inmates who helped in flooded areas are typical 
examples of efforts in the same acceptable direc- 
tion. As I write this article, prisoners at various 
prisons are participating on a volunteer basis in 
medical research relating to cancer, rabbit fever, 
the common cold, diarrhea, hay fever, and malaria. 

It is the contention of some that the good work 
accomplished and the combination of motives in 
force are of secondary importance. Of greater 
import is the discovery of the inmates that positive 
attitudes and socially acceptable behavior are 
recognized and rewarded. Whatever needs are met 
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and whatever satisfactions are attained do not 
appear important in the face of the education 
process that is put into action as the inmate dis- 
covers that he can satisfy his needs in a manner 
that is socially acceptable as well as personally 
satisfying. He gradually achieves a sense of self- 
worth and feels that he is playing a significant 
roll in an important and worthy cause. 

It would be naive to suggest that the primary 
factor of motivation, in the inmate’s case, is other 
than self. It would be equally naive to suggest that 
the primary concern of most of us is not the “self.” 
But the difference between the inmate and the 


Psychological Tests in the Federal System: 
Some Questions and Answers 


By SEYMOUR RUBENFELD, PH.D. 
Staff Psychologist, National Training School for Boys, Washington, D. C. 


NITED STATES probation and parole officers, 
| | court workers, and other professional per- 
sonnel find themselves confronted with 
what must at times be a confusing array of psycho- 
logical tests and test terminology. For many, test 
materials pose big, troublesome questions. They 
want to know what the purposes of the tests are, 
what differences there are among tests, and what 
test scores and results mean. I should like to an- 
swer some of the basic questions about psycho- 
logical tests, that might be asked by nonpsycho- 
logical professional personnel. 


What Are Psychological Tests? 


A psychological test is an objective way of 
assessing or evaluating a part of a person’s be- 
havior ; for example, how quickly he learns or how 
efficiently he solves certain kinds of problems 
or how he gets along with other people. The pur- 
pose of a test is to try to determine what is 
true and unique for the particular person tested. 
A test is relatively objective because as much as 
possible it is designed to take the “hunch” or guess- 
work out of evaluating a person’s abilities, per- 
sonality, interests, and achievements. 

If a group of us were asked to determine 
whether a particular inmate or parolee was cap- 
able of working as a mechanic or as a clothes 
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socially adjusted member of the free society group 
is that we have learned to satisfy our “self” needs 
in a socially acceptable manner. Too frequently, 
in the inmate’s case, he has become conditioned 
to socially unacceptable ways of satisfying his 
needs. The result is a learned pattern of behavior 
which violates community customs and laws. 

It is with these thoughts in mind that we con- 
tinue to support these public service and charitable 
projects here at Jackson. We feel that the end 
result meets social approval and we are confident 
that, on the individual inmate level, social adjust- 
ment is furthered. 


cutter, each of us would devise his own method 
for assessing the individual’s capabilities. Some 
would ask him questions about his work experi- 
ence or interests, others would try to observe him 
at work. Each examiner’s method would vary, 
and each method would represent our individual 
biases and opinions, our hunches, as to what 
characteristics are important for the job. And if 
we were then asked to confer and make a joint 
decision, we would have a hard time deciding 
which of us was right. 

The problems, tasks, and questions in a psycho- 
logical test have been tried out in practice and 
found to correlate with whatever behavior the 
test’s builders wanted the test to predict. The 
problems in the test, and even the way in which 
the test is administered, are the same—they are 
“standardized”—for every person tested, so that 
everyone really takes the same test. The behavior 
of a person on the test, his test responses, are 
scored in a routine fashion so that the individual 
examiner’s blind spots and biases are kept as much 
out of the results as possible. Probably most im- 
portant is the fact that a person’s test score is 
not judged against the test administrator’s own 
personal standards. The yardstick that the tester 
uses represents the test scores of a very large 
number of people. The scores that are used as the 
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yardstick for a test are called the “norms” for 
that test. Test results are numerical or descriptive 
statements of how much and in what way a person 
differs from the average, not the examiner’s idea 
of average, but the actual average behavior of 
people on the test. 


What Are the Different Kinds of Tests? 


Psychological tests are aimed at tapping capa- 
tities and potentialities. Whether an individual 
can solve a certain group of problems or do certain 
things with his hands has little or no meaning or 
value by itself. Remembering that the purpose of 
tests is to predict behavior, we are really after 
what a person is capable of doing in other situa- 
tions. The psychological test tries to assess under- 
lying factors that determine a person’s behavior. 

Two basic sets of factors for which psycholo- 
gists have designed separate tests are the areas 
of a person’s abilities and his personality. There 
are also tests of academic achievement, of what 
he has already learned, and tests for occupational 
interests. Since the latter two areas are usually 
the concern of vocational and educational guidance 
personnel, space does not permit a discussion of 
them now. Nevertheless, most of my comments 
about the characteristics of tests apply equally 
well to achievement and interest tests. 

Before I launch into a breakdown of ability 
and personality measurement, we should have a 
clear distinction between group and individual 
tests. Many tests are constructed in such a way 
that the administrator can give his test directions 
toa number of people at once, and so that the 
people taking the test can go ahead and do their 
work without step-by-step supervision. Most of 
the ability tests administered rountinely to new 
admissions in federal institutions are in this cate- 
gory. Individual tests are almost always con- 
structed so that they have to be given to one 
person at a time. While group tests must come up 
to snuff in meeting standards of objectivity, with 
individual tests better control can be maintained 
wer conditions which might interfere with his 
behavior and the job of assessment can be done 
more thoroughly. To put it briefly, the kind of in- 
formation that we ordinarily need can usually be 
supplied by a group test, but if there is a special 
need for rechecking group test results or for more 
complete information, individual tests can be em- 
ployed to obtain a more detailed picture. 


What Are Intelligence Tests, and What 
Does 1.Q. Mean? 


In talking about ability tests we ought to draw 
a line between intelligence and aptitude tests. 
Tests of intelligence are confined to measuring a 
person’s general ability to learn or to reason his 
way through to solutions of problems. Intelligence, 
as we might expect, seems to be related to success 
on the job, level of occupational achievement 
(whether a person can become an engineer, pro- 
fessional, etc.), and academic achievement. 

The quality of a person’s performance on most 
intelligence tests is expressed in terms of an I.Q. 
score. I.Q., as a term, is derived from the first 
letters of the words, “intelligence quotient.” The 
best way to understand I.Q. is to think of it as a 
ratio or quotient in which we express the relation 
of one quantity to another ; whether one number is 
less than, equal to, or greater than the other. 
When we compute an I.Q. we compare the score 
a person actually obtains on a given intelligence 
test to the score he should have obtained if he 
were like the average person his own age. In this 
way we can express in numerical form whether 
a person is as intelligent as or more or less in- 
telligent than the average. Again, just as in any 
quotient, if the two numbers are the same, the 
quotient is equal to 1, indicating that the person 
tested has average intelligence; if the quotient 
comes out greater than 1, this indicates that he 
is above average, and if it is less than 1, he is 
below average. To avoid the decimal point, the 
quotient is multiplied by 100. This is the reason 
why we see I.Q.’s of 119 or 87, let us say, rather 
than 1.19 or .87. 

One extremely important caution: we should 
never take an I.Q. too literally. An I.Q. is not 
anywhere near so precise a measurement as 
height, for example. The difference between an 
1.Q. of 107 and one of 93 can result from many 
sources, not the least of which are imperfections 
in the test as a measuring device, other than a 
simple difference in intelligence. As a matter of 
fact, we should think of broad ranges of intel- 
lectual ability where two I.Q. scores, even though 
they may be numerically different, are roughly 
equivalent if they fall within the same range. 
While there are differences from test to test, most 
psychologists agree that I.Q.’s ranging from 90 
to 109 represent average intelligence, those from 
110 to 119, high or bright average, and those from 
80 to 89, low average or dull normal. I.Q.’s ranging 
below 80 are generally taken to indicate borderline, 
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or if they are very low, inferior intelligence, and 
an I.Q. of 120 or higher is interpreted as repre- 
senting superior intellectual ability. 

Offenders who have poor reading skills will 
have trouble taking group tests in which, even if 
the administrator reads the printed instructions 
aloud, they must still read the questions in order 
to answer them. Very often, for example, the 
inmate who is really of average intelligence will 
obtain an artificially low I.Q. score simply because 
he cannot read and write adequately. 

As far back as World War I psychologists began 
working on the problem of testing semiliterate 
people. What they, and test constructors after 
them, came up with were two kinds of group 
intelligence tests; verbal tests, with problems put 
in words, and nonverbal tests, requiring the solu- 
tion of picture puzzles, mazes, and other problems 
which correlate with the scores obtained on other 
intelligence tests and with the kinds of behavior, 
some of which I have mentioned, that intelligence 
tests are used to predict. 

The two nonverbal intelligence tests used most 
widely in the Federal Prison Service are the Re- 
vised Beta Examination and the United States 
Public Health Service Classification Test. The 
Beta, which was revised in 1947, is a direct lineal 
descendant of the old Army Beta, which was used 
to classify draftees during World War I. The 
Public Health Service test was developed shortly 
before World War II to meet the needs of the 
Federal Prison Service. A nonverbal test that 
would compare the ability of an inmate with the 
abilities of other inmates was desired, so this test 
was standardized on federal inmates and a large 
number of federal inmate I.Q.’s were collected to 
serve as the norms for the test. Actually work on 
this test was never quite finished, and as time goes 
on, it will either be more fully developed or else 
test administrators will gradually replace it with 
other, newer tests. 

There is one group verbal intelligence test 
which I should like to mention, the Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering Tests of Mental Ability (there are 
several forms). This is a rather old test, but it 
has been used widely and has been standardized 
on an extremely large number of people. Again, 
as with the Public Health Service test, it is being 
supplanted by newer tests, but it is still in exten- 
sive use, including some of the federal institutions. 

Among the most widely employed individual 
intelligence tests at this time are the Wechsler 
scales. There are three Wechsler tests for late 
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adolescents and adults: The Wechsler Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale, Form II, was developed as an 
alternate test for the earlier Wechsler-Bellevue, 
Form I, and recently an extensive revision of both 
tests has appeared in the form of the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale. (Psychologists have 
fallen in with the modern trend toward abbre. 
viations; the last test is sometimes referred to as 
the WAIS.) The two earlier tests, however, were 
and are excellent and their widespread use will 
probably continue for some time. In addition, a 
Wechsler test for children and early adolescents 
exists, the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
(the WISC in psychological slang). 

The Wechsler scales, as well as all other indi- 
vidual intelligence tests, are complicated to ad- 
minister, to score, and to interpret. They should 
be in the hands of people who have had specialized 
training and professional qualifications. This is 
true of all psychological tests, more or less. Some 
of the tests such as the individual intelligence 
tests and certain of the personality tests, should 
be handled only by trained psychologists; others 
can be used properly by educational and vocational 
training personnel. 

Aptitudes can best be thought of as special 
abilities. While intelligence tests try to get ata 
general overall learning or problem-solving abil- 
ity, psychological research during the midthirties 
began to demonstrate the fact that a person might 
do well in solving or learning one kind of problem 
or task and poorly on another, although his gener- 
al performance might be better or worse than the 
next person’s. We have a great deal of scientific 
evidence now that people have good, average, or 
poor aptitudes for verbal problems, manual tasks, 
mechanical work, clerical tasks, and problems in- 
volving organizing shapes and figures (as in engi- 
neering and architectural work), just to mention 
a few, and that a person’s mechanical aptitude 
may be good while his verbal aptitude is relatively 
poor. There are specialized tests which tap one 
or only a few of these aptitudes at a time, such as 
manual dexterity, mechanical ability and clerical 
speed and accuracy tests. We also now have tests 
—they are actually “batteries” made up of several 
specialized aptitude tests—which describe a per- 
son’s range of special abilities. The results of one 
of these tests provide us with a pattern of abilities, 
showing us a person’s strong and weak points 
simultaneously. 

One of these batteries, the General Aptitude 
Test Battery (GATB), is given in a large number 
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of institutions. An advantage of this test is that 
norms for it have been worked out on a variety 
of jobs. The test results give us some definite 
ideas about what occupations a person is fitted 
for. This test is in line with the remarks I made 
before about who should administer tests: it is 
dificult to give and interpret, and the United 
States Employment Service, which developed and 
owns the test, requires special training for test 
users. I might also mention the Differential Apti- 
tule Tests (DAT) as another widely used aptitude 
battery. 


How Do You Test One’s Personality? 


I suppose that a more basic question is, what 
do you mean by personality? But that would be 
even more difficult to spell out in a few pages 
than what psychologists mean when they talk 
about abilities and ability testing. Let’s say for 
now that countless times those of us who work 
with offenders want to know whether a particular 
one is psychotic, that is, so mentally disturbed 
that he has bizarre ideas about what he is and 
about his place in the world, or whether he is 
habitually emotionally upset and unstable and un- 
predictable in his behavior. What is his temper- 
ament like? Is he outgoing or does he pull into a 
shell? What does he do when he gets angry and 
how easily is he angered? Is he calm and deliber- 
ate or restless and impulsive? Or we may want to 
know what his attitudes toward other people are. 
These are some of the things that psychologists in- 
clude in discussing personality, and they are some 
of the things that psychologists look for in person- 
ality test results. 

Aside from the group-individual test distinction 
Ihave made, there is another that we should know 
about in personality tests. Certain of these tests 
are “questionnaire” tests, and others are “pro- 
jective” tests. On questionnaire tests a person 
usually responds in a set way, perhaps “true of 
me” or “not true of me,” to a series of questions 
or statements about himself. His answers are 
scored and the scores are identified as either nor- 
mal or deviant in comparison to the scores of 
Normal or ill people, such as various types of 
Psychiatric patients. I say a person’s “scores” 
because one of these tests may yield scores for 
several different personality traits. The Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI), the 
California Personality Inventory (CPI), the Cal- 
ifornia Test of Personality and the Bell Adjust- 


ment Inventory are a few more widely known 
tests of this type. 

Questionnaire tests have the advantage of 
giving us clearcut information, but the informa- 
tion is limited to the categories or traits included 
in the test. Sometimes it is important to get as 
full a picture of a person as possible, and the best 
way to do this is to get as much of him as we can 
out in the open, so to speak. In a projective test, 
the individual is confronted with an ambiguous 
or undefined situation and he is asked to define 
it, give it meaning. He may be asked to say what 
an ink blot looks like to him, or to make up a 
story about a group of people in a picture, or to 
draw “a tree” or “a person.” Since he is not given 
any more than the most general instructions on 
how to respond, his response must come out of 
his own experience and feelings. In ascribing 
qualities to situations that are not objectively in 
the situations to begin with, he has to project 
himself into the test. 

When we start talking about projective tests 
we have to stop talking about test scores. It would 
be very convenient if we could summarize pro- 
jective test results as neatly and concisely as we 
can ability tests, but it turns out that personality 
traits and characteristics are far more compli- 
cated than ability factors. We have a hard time 
defining personality factors in a concrete way, 
pinning down the exact factors that lead to a 
specific type of behavior versus another type. For 
this reason we cannot measure personality traits 
as precisely as we can abilities, we cannot set up 
scales and mark off units on them. This does not 
mean that no scoring is involved. On the contrary, 
the psychologist usually does make certain rou- 
tine, prescribed tabulations of features of a per- 
son’s response that are important, but this scoring 
is preparatory to making a descriptive statement 
about the results. It also does not mean that we 
are back to the old intuitive way of assessing 
people. Projective tests are standardized very 
much like the others, their results are objective— 
a person’s statements are recorded, his drawings 
are in black and white—and we have pretty clear 
knowledge of how normal and disturbed people 
behave on the tests. It does mean that the results 
must be put into words, and that the judgments 
behind the words must be experienced and careful. 
Here, probably more than anywhere else, the tests 
should be given by a psychologist who has learned 
what kind of test behavior to expect from various 
kinds of people. 
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Probably the most widely used and, among 
psychologists, respected projective test is the 
Rorschach. A person is asked to look at a series 
of ten colored and black-and-white ink blots and 
to say what they look like, what they make him 
think of or remind him of. His responses are 
written down, and how he interprets the form, 
color, and textural qualities of the blots gives the 
psychologist many clues about the temperament 
characteristics I mentioned earlier. 

There are a number of tests consisting of a 
series of pictures of people and of more or less 
ambiguous situations that can tell us much about 
a person’s attitudes toward himself and others 
and about his motives and goals. Some of these are 
the Thermatic Apperception Test (TAT), the 
Children’s Apperception Test (CAT, obviously) 
and the Symonds Picture Story Test. 

How a person draws and how he draws people 
can inform the qualified tester about the person’s 
temperament and how he views himself and 
others. Two well-known projective drawing tests 
are the Human Figures Drawing Test, sometimes 
called the Machover after its inventor, and the 
House-Tree-Person Technique (HTP). 

In addition a person may be given a sentence 
completion test. He is given a series of phrases, 
such as “My father and 1...” and told to complete 
the sentence. Here again what he adds must come 
from his own personality. 


Why Do You Psychologists Have So Many 
Different Tests for the Same Thing? 


Psychologists have developed so many tests for 
two reasons, basically. In the first place, many of 
the tests that at first glance appear to be doing 
the same job are not. Among ability tests there 
are aptitude and intelligence tests, and among 
intelligence tests, there are tests for groups and 
tests for individuals, tests for semiliterates and 
tests for different age groups. If the psychologist 
is going to test people, people vary and so must 
his tests. 

The second reason is that we psychologists 
do not know enough. As I indicated in talking 
about projective tests, we simply do not have 
anywhere near the exact knowledge about each 
human behavior factor to build one test that would 
more accurately measure it than any other test. 
We are learning; the test constructors among us 
are continually at work, and the new tests they 
build are improvements over the old. But to- 
morrow’s tests will be better than today’s, and 


that is because of the fact that often we have ty 
use a test for a long time to find its flaws. 

There is another side to the coin of our lack 
of knowledge. It would be wrong to expect too 
much from psychological tests. Psychologists gen. 
erally feel that tests represent a large advance 
over just making guesses, educated or otherwise, 
about a man’s abilities and potentialities. But 
tests are at best imperfect and limited devices, 
and often their results are only as good as the per. 
son using them. There is a great deal that no test 
can provide, but that an hour or more in a face-to- 
face relationship can. This is not an apology: the 
more realistic the expectations of people toward 
the psychologist, the less will be their disappoint- 
ment and the more open they will be to what he 
can realistically offer them. 


Why Do Test Scores Differ and How Do We 
Know Which One Is Right? 


The fact that psychologists constantly develop 
new tests to get closer to their goal of accuracy 
in measurement can stand as a partial explana- 
tion for the differing test results we sometimes 
find in the record of one person. Often, for ex- 
ample, I have been asked why none of the test 
1.Q.’s quoted for a given individual agree. A por- 
tion of the answer lies in the fact that all the 
intelligence tests that we have today are really 
only partial measures of intelligence. One test may 
place greater emphasis on one facet of intelligence 
than another, some tests may measure elements 
in the learning or reasoning process that others 
miss completely. Others are cruder measures, 
having a bigger built-in error margin. The norm 
groups for different tests may differ in some im- 
portant way. But most of the better known tests 
for any given aspect of behavior, whether it is 
intelligence or mechanical ability or what have 
you, would come fairly close to one another, other 
things being equal. It is these other things that 
we should also be mindful of. 

There is, for example, the matter of an indi- 
vidual’s motivation and his general well-being at 
the time he is tested. If he is apathetic or resistant 
or exhausted at one time, chances are that his test 
results will be drastically different from those of 
another time. We should also never forget the fact 
that people grow and change. All of us who have 
worked with adolescents have seen how astonish- 
ingly a boy can go from appearing to verge 0 
severe emotional disturbance to relative stability 
within a period of 6 months or a year. 
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The notion of change gives us the clue as to 
which of several discrepant test results we should 
take as correct. It is probably wisest to utilize 
the most recent test information, on the assump- 
tion that it comes closest to a person’s actual 
functioning level at the present time. It may be 
worth while to note older test results because they 
may tell us whether there has been improvement 
or loss of efficiency. 


We Can’t Understand Your Reports 


This is not always the psychologist’s fault. 
Often he cannot tell ahead of time who the readers 
of his reports are going to be—a psychiatrist or 
a probation officer. He has his own technical 
language, and sometimes he finds it easier to talk 
in it, if he expects that his reader will have the 
same terms under his belt. But certainly, if his 
reports are regularly channeled to nonpsychiatric 
and nonpsychological personnel, he bears an obli- 


gation to make himself understood. And these 
readers bear an obligation to ask him to do so. 
Write him, if necessary, and ask him to define 
specific words, or to spell out their meaning. I 
feel strongly that it is unfair on the part of a 
tester to quote bare test scores. I think that the 
tester should always be asked to give descriptive 
comment, if only to note that a given score is 
“average.” General Aptitude Test Battery scores 
in particular are meaningless to an uninitiated 
person unless they are explained. Personnel should 
demand to know what, if any, occupational pat- 
terms are indicated. And there is one favor I 
should like to ask, on behalf of the psychologists, 
of personnel who prepare social or educational 
history data: please quote the names of specific 
tests along with the test scores. It would make 
our professional responsibility for explaining and 
organizing test information much easier. 


Letter to the Editor 


To THE EDITOR: 


To my surprise, I found myself quoted in an _ unfor- 
tunate manner in an article in the March issue of FEDERAL 
PROBATION. The sentence quoted was taken out of con- 
text from an unpublished manuscript which I had loaned 
to the author. The quotation is so used that it distorts 
my meaning and implies that I see restraint of the offender 
as the only function of the correctional field. Though 
the sentence is accurately quoted, there is no indication that 
it introduced a section of several pages, elaborating the 
nature of correctional work, or that it was written two 
years before I offered a more refined definition of the 
correctional field in the September 1954 issue of FEDERAL 
PROBATION.” 

In the statement which is in print I described the 
correctional field as “a system of agencies in society 
which are charged with control over and rehabilitation of 
legally identified offenders.” Because any attempt to 
abstract the core function of a complicated field into one 
sentence is fraught with difficulties, I would like to 
elaborate the conceptual framework which this sentence 
tepresents. 

Modern society has provided a certain type of penalty 
for legally identified offenders. In a general sense most 
Penalties today belong to the category of “assignment to 
the offender of a period of restricted, supervised status 


Gisela Konopka, “The Social Group Work Method: Its Use in the 

rrectional Field,” FEDERAL PROBATION, March 1956, p. 27. 

Elliot Studt, “Casework in the Correctional Field,” FEDERAL PRoBA- 
TON, September 1954, p. 23. 


with associated obligations in the discharge of which he 
may return to normal status in society.” The range of 
restrictions implied in this supervised status is wide, from 
suspended sentence through probation and parole, and 
“reformatory” institutional care, to maximum security 
custody in an institution. The substitution of this basic 
enalty of “supervised status” for previous penalties 
involving corporal punishment was a major step by which 
society made rehabilitation of the offender possible. 

The administration of this period of restricted, super- 
vised status is the primary function of correctional agen- 
cies. The experience of the offender during his period of 
legally restricted status varies not only according to the 
range of restrictions imposed upon him, but also according 
to the way in which the rehabilitative purposes of society 
are discharged toward him in the administration of this 
status. Because society has been increasingly clear that 
one of the best ways to prevent socially intolerable be- 
havior is to rehabilitate the offender, correctional agencies 
are increasingly operating under a mandate to help as well 
as to control. It is through this means of assigning super- 
vision to the offender that society holds out a myo 
hand to persons who have otherwise avoided the help 
they need. The genuine integration of controlling and 
helping functions is the core professional challenge now 
facing the correctional field. In response to this challenge 
we are making major strides. 

October 16, 1956 (Mrs.) ELLiot Stupt 

Chief, Training Branch 
Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service 
U. S. Children’s Bureau 
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EDITED BY JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTION 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


“What Are We Doing—What Should We Do?” by 
Ernest R. Outten (May-June 1956). The author, super- 
visor of education for the Virginia Division of Corrections, 
reviews what efforts are now being made in the field of 
formal education and vocational training in the prisons 
of the Southern states and finds the picture to be dis- 
appointing. He points out that education programs in 
such institutions are without proper planning and direction 
and that they are dominated by inmate instructors. He 
feels that most Southern prisons are more interested in 
industrial and farm productions, livestock breeding and 
work programs than they are in inmate training programs. 
He indicates that the public if properly informed would 
support a real education and training program that 
would meet the needs of the prisoners. 


“New York State Looks Ahead in Corrections,” by 
Thomas J. McHugh (May-June 1956). The Commissioner 
of Corrections of the State of New York in a speech 
before a state conference on probation makes an earnest 
plea for a wider use of probation, for smaller caseloads, 
for a better supervision and protection job, and for a 
better training program for officers. In addition he re- 
viewed the progress in the New York State corrections 
program including recent additions such as the establish- 
ment of a youth rehabilitation facility, a division of youth 
the improvement of employment counselling, increased 
staff training programs, greater use of chaplains and 
followup on religious programs, doing a better job in 
keeping the public informed, the expansion of educational 
programs, and a study of sentencing provisions and prac- 
tices. He took inventory of present facilities and pointed 
out additional needs. The State of New York, he points 
out, is providing for training of more personnel in proba- 
tion, parole, and prison work. 

“The California Department of Corrections and the Cal- 
ifornia Youth Authority,” by Richard A. McGee and He- 
man G. Stark (July-August 1956). This article written in 
two parts by the Director of Corrections and the Director 
of the Youth Authority describes the entire corrections 
program of California. The setup began in 1944 with 
the creation of the Adult Authority and the Youth Au- 
thority. The two bodies, along with two trustees of the 
California Institution for Women and the director of cor- 
rections as chairman, made up the Board of Corrections. 

During the period since 1944 the adult prison population 
has increased from 5,800 inmates to 15,289. The number 
of institutions has increased. The four old institutions 
have been improved and enlarged. One, the women’s 
institution at Tehachapi, has been converted into a men’s 
minimum custody institution and a new women’s facility 
has been established at Corona. The new institutions are 
diversified and include vocational institutions, medical 
facility, a men’s colony for older and physically unfit 
men, road and forestry camps, and reception-guidance 
centers. 

Personnel are now career employees and are selected 
after competitive examinations and are subjected to 
training. 

Industrial, farm, and maintenance work is provided 
and emphasis is placed on vocational and industrial 
training. Labor unions and industrial firms assist in 
organizing training programs and the placement of men 
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released. A general education program is provided for 
all who need it. Group counseling and psychotherapy are 
provided as a part of the treatment program. 

In 1955 there were 15 honor camps operated in con- 
junction with the State Highway and Forestry Depart. 
ments and the United States Forestry Service. 

California has a well integrated and diversified adult 
program. It has a separate program for juvenile offenders, 
This consists of probation and parole facilities as well as 
six youth authority schools—four for boys and two for 
girls—three forestry camps, two reception center-clinics, 
and the use of some of the vocational training facilities 
of the Department of Corrections. Consultant services are 
provided for the city and county probation departments. 
Counseling, research, experimentation, education, and 
training are emphasized in the various schools. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 
Reviewed by WAYNE KEYSER 


“Gangs and Delinquent Groups in London,” by Peter 
Scott (July 1956). The effect of gangs on juvenile be- 
havior, particularly in the area of delinquency and anti- 
social conduct, has intrigued students of behavior for 
more than half a century. The earlier studies describing 
juvenile gangs came from the United States. In 1890, 

acob Riis wrote on the many 3 to be found on the 
street corners of the East Side of New York. In the 
articles that were written, the characteristics of the gang 
were described with particular emphasis on their structure 
and leadership. The chief concern was with the tendency 
of juveniles in groups to commit crimes. . 

asing his observations on experience with juvenile 
delinquents over a period of 10 years in London, Dr. 
Scott has drawn some conclusions as to the sort of groups 
to which young people attach themselves. He suggests three 
types. There are adolescent street groups, structured gangs, 
and loosely structured (diffuse) groups. Within these 
categories he finds a great diversity of leadership, mem- 
bership, and goals. They have in common that the members 
come and go and are not held to the gang by loyalty, fear, 
or leadership. Gang members are adverse to strong leader- 
ship. Planned crime in gang activity is an exception. A 
boy who comes before the courts usually has antisocial 
characteristics and problems of behavior that bear little 
relationship to his belonging to a gang. Scott believes 
that a boy who commits delinquent acts probably is pre 
disposed to delinquency and that the influences of his 
associates is negligible. Most group offenses are com- 
mitted in the company of friends or of siblings whose 
usual activities are not delinquent. Unhappy home situ 
ations and insecurity in society as a whole are more 
important as causal factors of delinquency than the gang. 

Contrary to popular opinion, the egg of the gang 
organization may be beneficial to the growing up process 
of the youngster by helping him to bridge the gap between 
home and an independent existence in society. A sense of 
security and acceptance are frequent rewards of gang 
participation. 

In view of the minimum effect of the gang on its mem- 
bers it follows that social therapists may well leave somé 
of the gangs alone, especially those whose main object 18 
only to look or sound dangerous. The breaking up of gangs 
or the removal of a delinquent youngster from the home 
area of a gang are negative approaches to the problem. 
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This was pointed out by F. W. Thrasher in 1927 when he 
wrote, “boyish energies, like ticks, suppressed at one 
place are sure to break out at another.” a 

Working with a gang as a whole is a possibility that 
sciologists have long looked upon with favor. This 
involves gaining the confidence of the gang members and 
focusing on constructive goals. Working with the dis- 
turbed individual, who is incidently a member of a gang, 
appeals to psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers. 
To work with the individual alone, without considering 
the psychology of the group to which he belongs or the 
meaning of the gang to the boy may end in resistance on 
the part of the individual to treatment efforts. The 
approach to treatment that affords the best chance of 
success Should include consideration of both sociological 
and psychological factors. Treatment should be on these 
dual planes. Recognition that behavior is the result of 
multiple causes enforces this view. 

“Indications for Residential Treatment of the Delinquent 
Child,” by David T. Maclay. This article was awarded the 
Institute for the Study and Treatment of Delinquency 
essay prize for 1955. The subject matter is close to the 
problem that is uppermost in the minds of the probation 
officer. What criteria may be applied with best results 
to determine whether a delinquent child should be left 
in the home with his family or removed to a school en- 
vironment? Dr. Maclay, a psychiatrist, reviews the cases 
of 99 delinquent children in which the psychiatrist 
recommended for or against residential treatment (an ap- 
proved school, a probation hostel, or a school or hostel for 
maladjusted. ) 

All 99 children were between the ages of 11 and 17. 
A number of factors taking into account the forces that 
have a bearing on behavior and therefore on decisions 
to be made were studied statistically. Such familiar sub- 
jects as intelligence, psychiatric data, home environment, 
present and previous offenses, and personal relationships 
appear on the list. 

A tendency was revealed toward making more recom- 
mendations for residential treatment away from home 
for children of below average intelligence. On the other 
hand, children who were psychiatrically assessed as being 
insecure, anxious, immature, or depressed were more often 
retained at home. The recommendations made to the court 
for these emotionally disturbed children to remain at 
home hinged on whether the home itself and the family 
relationships within it were regarded as satisfactory. 
A majority of the children who had frank character 
disorders were recommended to be sent away from home 
for residential treatment. Psychiatrically normal children, 
on the whole, remained with their parents. A conclusion 
drawn by the author is that good homes tend to produce 
normal children. The home circumstances were the 
principal single factors upon which a decision for or 
against the delinquent child remaining at home was based 
in this study. 

Certain types of youngsters were found to have a 
predisposition toward certain types of offenses. The 
author said that it is desirable to pay regard to the 
Psychological aspect of any crime or offense rather than 
to adopt only legal concepts in this matter, juvenile 
delinquency being a social and medical problem as well 
as a legal one. In considering previous offenses it is not 
surprising to note that the majority of the youthful 
offenders who had previous convictions were recommended 
to be sent for residential treatment. 

In making recommendations to the court the psychiatrist 
adds to the list of factors the opinion of the probation 
oficer. In all but the smallest number of cases, the 
correspondence between the probation officers’ conclusions 
and the psychiatrists’ have been close. 

One factor that we often think of as being important, 
the child’s school history, was virtually disregarded in 
the study because it was considered of small influence in 
the assessment of an individual’s capacity for treatment. 

Recommendations by the psychiatrist against residential 

eatment were made in 54 of the 99 cases, as compared to 
fecommendations for residential treatment in 45 cases. 
twas not possible to obtain complete figures in a followup 
study. However, of 31 delinquent children who were allowed 
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to remain at home with their parents, five were deemed 
to have failed in the home placement. The author observes 
that there is no way of knowing what would have been 
the outcome in their own home of the children who were 
commited to residential treatment. 

The court does not always follow the recommendation 
of the probation officer. In the end the decision rests with 
the court. In this study the court followed the recom- 
mendation for treatment in the child’s own home in all 
but eight cases. 

The author conducted a worth-while research project 
and in this article he has reported the findings with 
wonderful clarity. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL THERAPY 


Reviewed by T. C. ESSELSTYN 


“Conversation With a Mass Murderer,” by Ralph S. 
Banay, M.D. (First Quarter 1956). The author gives here a 
transcribed reinterview conducted in 1955 with a man who 
killed five people and wounded four others in 1950. At the 
earlier interview the subject was dazed, submissive, in- 
credulous. Now he is harsh, embittered, and regrets only 
that his victims did not suffer a more painful death. He 
is now serving consecutive life sentences. 


“Pornography,” by William H. Haines, M.D. Presented 
in this article are observations on and definitions of 
pornography by many authorities including Lawrence, 
Karpman, Eliasberg, Honigmann, London and Caprio, 
Moll, Bloch, Ellis, and others. The spread of pornography 
among school children has been discussed by the press: 
Chicago Daily News, August 18, 1955; Pageant, July 
1955; Ave Maria, August 18, 1955. The Senate subcom- 
mittee to investigate juvenile delinquency advocates 
stiffer laws to curb the sale of pornography. 

“Some Problems in Dealing With Homosexuals in the 
Prison Situation,” by Charles E. Smith, M.D. In this article 
Dr. Smith presents the findings of a study of 47 male 
prisoners diagnosed, classified, and segregated as homo- 
sexuals at the Medical Center for Federal Prisoners. 
Only a few were committed for homosexual offenses per se. 

Problems in diagnosis were the following: (1) The 
patient’s denial of homosexuality is an inadequate basis 
for diagnosis. (2) Those who deny it resent segregation, 
and this threatens the program. So does the presence of 
the undiagnosed homosexual in the nonsegregated pop- 
ulation. (3) The patient’s evaluation of himself as mas- 
culine or feminine shows close agreement with that of 
the examiner. However, diagnosis on the basis of effeminate 
traits alone cannot be made. (4) There are dangers in 
diagnosing solely from the fact of transvestism. (5) Abil- 
ity to perform in a heterosexual union is not a definite 
criterion. (6) Most of the group professed no interest 
in , aeeateaiads This is a lead with possible diagnostic 
value. 

A problem in classification is that—the preferred sexual 
roles—active or passive—cannot be predicted from mas- 
culinity or femininity. 

Problems in attitudes included the following: (1) Only 
7 out of the 47 indicated they were sensitive to social 
attitudes condemning homosexuality. They were included 
among 24 who felt guilt and discomfort generally about 
their tendencies. The remaining 23 disclaimed any guilt 
or remorse. (2) One-fourth of the 47 expressed a need 
for treatment. (3) The majority were satisfied with their 
homosexuality and did not wish to change. (4) Members 
of the group appeared to enter upon their unions with a 
hope of permanence and were concerned over enforced 
separations. (5) They did not complain about the in- 
stitution program. (6) Two-thirds felt they did not need 
the protection the program afforded. Eighty percent 
said it was possible to have sexual relations despite 
close surveillance. Both of these factors may undermine 
the integrity of the program. (7) One-fourth said their 
homosexuality led the court to impose excessive sentences. 
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Half of the 47 said their homosexuality reduced their 
chances for parole. 

Although the program offers the best answer to the 
administrative problem of how to handle the homosexual 
in the prison situation, it does have shortcomings. Con- 
flicting attitudes may give rise to further sexual tensions 
which may be projected as grievances. The best hope for 
relief is to see that the ange is staffed by personnel 
with a humane understanding of the problem. 


“Empathy: Tests for Selecting Personnel To Deal With 
People in Trouble.” by Ronald C. Force. This article is a 
report of an instrument developed in an Air Force Re- 
training Group to select treatment personnel. The in- 
strument finally constructed measures empathy, defined 
as the capacity to enter into the feelings and sentiments 
of another person. Staff members who scale high on this 
instrument are also found independently by their job 
supervisors to scale high in their constructive relations 
with inmates. The instrument is applicable to settings 
other than a military prison. It tends to show that per- 
sonality, intelligence, and all-around aptitudes and in- 
terests should be considered first in recruiting staff mem- 
bers, and that job-knowledge should be considered second. 

“The Bedouins at Belleau Wood,” by Ellen Marsh (Sec- 
ond Quarter 1956). In this article a recovered — re- 
calls her sensations and conceptions while undergoing a 
psychotic episode. Editor’s headnote: “. .. This is offered 
as a reminder to the therapist of the value of insight into 
the sufferer’s experience.” 

“Profile of a Sex Offender,” by Ralph S. Banay, M.D. 
Dr. Banay sumarizes here the early experiences of a 
large rugged man which engendered compulsions and 
disturbances culminating in a particularly forcible and 
aggressive rape. In em these experiences included in- 
different parents and an uneventful school life, and much 
satisfaction from cars, speed, and movement as a youth. 
He married a woman whom he later heard was bestowin 
her favors on others and whom he once secretly observe 
in delictu. Subsequently he divorced her and remarried. 
He experienced limited sex gratification in the second 
union. About this time he developed voyeuristic tendencies. 
On the last occasion, he ordered a parked couple out of 
their car, trussed up the man, and raped the girl. Selected 
passages from his interviews with the psychiatrist are 
reproduced and interpreted. The indications are that his 
act was a form of vengeance for a lifetime of rejection, 
feelings of inferiority, later self-pity, and a wish to re- 
taliate. The wish became uncontrollable and burst out in 
an aggressive act. The value of his profile lies in making 
him more understandable, however he is judged. 

“The Role of the Physician as a Social Therapist,” by 
Charles Baron, M.D. Social therapy, while not new to 
medical curricula, is increasingly taught in medical 
schools. This development is being expanded so that 
medical students may better understand their own social 
role as well as the social factors related to illness. Illus- 
trative of both of these are the following: what a broken 
leg does to the patient’s status as family breadwinner; 
how job satisfactions affect accidents and intestinal dis- 
orders; the effect of a wife’s secret illness on her husband 
and their children; revising a family budget as a means 
to relieve anxiety showing up in a conversion symptom. 
Generally, the doctor needs “an awareness of the social 
values that make up the entire picture.” He cannot rest 
with clinical data alone but must go behind these to 
their social setting. He must also enter into community 
activities that go beyond his office and his profession. 

“The Problems of Women in the Lower Courts,” by E. J. 
Kelleher, M.D. The criminal population is composed of 
more women than is popularly supposed. The psychiatric 
Institute of the Municipal Court of Chicago sees a great 
many. They fall into three groups: (1) The younger 
woman—vagrant, feeble-minded, and an occasional schizo- 
phrenic. Prior pattern of school failure, alcoholism, 
prostitution, drug addiction, disorderly conduct. (2) The 
mature woman—alcoholism, mental illness, debilitative 
illness, some types of prostitutes, and the shop lifters. 
(3) The woman with marital difficulties—arrested be- 
cause of quarrels with husband, contributing to dependency 
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or delinquency, some alcoholism, and some non-suppor 
eases. Of all women in the criminal population, sexuaj 
factors sometimes account for their contacts with lay 
enforcement, but not sufficiently to warrant the blanket 
statements one finds in the literature. 

“Alcohol and Society: An Introduction,” by H. Pullar. 
Strecker, M.D. Britain’s experience with alcohol and the 
roblems it presents there are discussed in this article, 

he treatment of the alcoholic must aim at total abstinence 
for nothing else is successful. Nonmedical measures such 
as Alcoholics Anonymous are as important as medica] 
ones, even more so, and have accomplished a great deal, 
The causes of alcoholism are at present obscure. Psycholog. 
ical factors are in dispute. So are social factors, and 
these vary from one society to another. The consumption 
of alcohol has been reduced in Britain largely by taxation, 
licensing provisions, the appearance of counter attractions, 
and the popularity of cigarette smoking. The ratio of 
women to men among alcoholics is about one in eight and 
they are more difficult to cure. There are no clinics for 
the treatment of alcoholics in London. The National 
Health Service has provided no facilities anywhere for 
the alcoholic patient. The control of alcoholism in Britain 
is a pressing problem and awaits a small allocation of 
funds. These would finance controls and reduce the in- 
cidence by 50 percent in 10 years. 


NPPA JOURNAL 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


Note: “Training for Probation and Parole Work” is 
the central theme of this July issue. Workers in the 
correctional field differ as to the appropriate kind of 
educational experiences desirable. Some favor sociology, 
others criminology, law, or social work. Essential training 
requirements will recognize the need of contributions from 
many fields, for “. . . In one way or another, lawyers, 
doctors, psychiatrists, papremnane, sociologists, teachers, 
and clergymen are called upon to contribute the unique 
skill of their professions to work with offenders in corree- 
tional agencies.” 

“Professional Education for the Correctional Field,” 
by Richard A. McGee (July 1956). Correctional work in 
this country is not yet professionalized, and there is 4 
need to develop scientific methods and standards. Training 
to date has been chiefly on the vocational level, usually 
received through on-the-job experiences and _ inservice 
training courses. 

Although correctional work has many things in common 
with other vocations, it is held that it is a specialized 
vocation, different from ordinary social casework, since 
its primary concern is with the retraining, reformation, 
and rehabilitation of persons under its care, a_large 
percentage of whom are “sociopsychopathic personalities,” 
suffering from human behavior disorders. Objectives 
essential to the development of a professionalized training 
service are outlined. 

“Criminology for Probation and Parole Officers,” by 
Peter P. Lejins (July 1956). In addition to a knowledge 
of community organization, of case and group work 
techniques, probation and parole officers must know the 
facts pertaining to crime and delinquency. Causation, 
treatment, and prevention are the particular, relevant 
areas of criminological knowledge of special value t 
probation and parole personnel. ; 

Rehabilitation implies the removal of reasons which 
cause a person to behave as a criminal or delinquent. 
Motivations and attitudes must be considered as well 4 
the circumstances of the social environment. The several 
interpretations of possible causal factors are reviewe 
such as that attributing nonconformist behavior 1 
frustrations due to unsatisfied needs and secondly 1 
adherence to standards of groups in conflict with the lav, 
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o tracing antisocial behavior to interaction with other 
gfenders and to culture conflicts. 

Probation and parole, foster placement, and institutional 
are are analyzed in terms of treatment values. A 

ecialized educational program with emphasis on crimi- 
nology is regarded as the most important requisite for 
professional correctional work. 

“Major Dilemmas of the Social Worker in Probation and 
Parole,” by Lloyd E. Ohlin, Herman Piven, and Donnell 
M. Pappenfort (July 1956). Professionalization in the 
feld of probation and parole has been made difficult be- 
cause Of the lack of general agreement with respect to 
what constitutes the functions of the agency. 
Different precepts and techniques compete for recognition. 
Impartial research is needed to determine the problems, 
neds, and objectives of the service. 

The social worker in the probation-parole field often 
fnds himself in trouble when he attempts to reconcile the 
accepted goals of casework methods with his new respon- 
ibilities as a probation-parole officer. He may resolve 
to become the “punitive officer” type, using threats and 
punishment as a means of control, or act as a “protective 
agent,” emphasizing the protection of the defendant and 
of the community. As a “welfare worker” type he will 
aim at client improvement through helping the individual 
tomake an adequate personal adjustment. 

It is concluded that the social work profession has 
primary identification with probation-parole techniques, 
as its methods presume a warm, neutral, and nonjudg- 
mental relationship with the client. Attempts to assume 
the dual role as a sympathetic, understanding caseworker 
and also an enforcement agent of the law bring about 
professional inconsistencies. The situation demands a 
modification of both training and practice which is a 
challenge to the social work profession, which has the 
responsibility to reaffirm its identification with workers 
in corrections and provide them with the type of support 
and training probation-parole officers must have if they 
are to achieve recognition and professional status. 

“Social Work Student Placement in a Probation Set- 
ting,” by Edward Sedio, Gordon Nelson and Beulah 
Compton (July 1956). Only recently have probation de- 
partments given recognition to trained caseworkers 
when employing probation officers. Although a naturally 
sensitive person, adept in the area of handling human 
problems in an authoritarian setting, may be a more 
capable probation officer than a graduate of social work, 
itis still helpful for such a person to further develop his 
understanding of human behavior by completion of such 
training. The social work profession must interpret 
casework methods and adapt its training courses to meet 
the needs of the probation-parole organization. 

The integration of casework students into the cor- 
tectional field brings special problems, the solution to 
which requires the understanding cooperation of the school 
and the agency itself. Limits of confidentiality, helping 
the hostile client, application of the concept of self-de- 
termination to offenders, and the part played by sur- 
veillance are illustrated problems. The student placed in 
the probation agency must face many other difficulties 
of which learning to handle authority is most important. 

‘Training for Delinquency Control at the University 
of Minnesota,” by John R. Ellingston (July 1956). Civilized 
legal practices will require the abandonment of the 
Primitive purpose of social vengeance and expiation, 
through suffering, for enlightened goals of rehabilitation, 

rough diagnosis, treatment, and prevention. Probation 


oficers and others in the correctional field will welcome 
e keen understanding and challenging words of the 
author, that criminal behavior cannot be solved by action 

ed solely on the principle that only punishment and 


the threat thereof will deter wrongdoers and protect 
society. He reminds us that, too often, “we punish in 
tthers those things that we fear in ourselves,” thus 
giving relief to our own repressed aggressions and 
frustrations. An understanding of ourselves and of the 
forees that make us behave as we do will help us to 
recognize the need for treatment rather than punishment. 
The University of Minnesota training courses in the 


field of delinquency control draw leadership from the 
personnel of the law school, school of social work, and 
departments of psychology, psychiatry, sociology, edu- 
cation, and criminology. The project familiarizes law 
students with modern philosophy and procedures in the 
administration of the criminal law, bringing together 
graduate students of psychology, social work, education, 
for mutual study of their common problems. Inservice 
training course seminars on criminal law brought to the 
embryo lawyers new insight into human behavior and 
the nature of treatment for rehabilitation; the social 
work and nonlaw students contributed greatly to the 
interpretation of the work of the probation officer. It was 
recognized that “. . . most delinquent behavior stems 
from a failure in human relations, rehabilitation has to 
be a function of human relations .. .” 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


Reviewed by RALPH W. ENGLAND 


“Informal Relations in the Practice of Criminal Law,” 
by Arthur Lewis Wood (July 1956). A French saying has 
it that “to understand all is to forgive all.” The im- 
patience and annoyance sometimes felt by correctional 
workers toward their clients’ attorneys could possibly 
be alleviated by further understanding of the criminal 
lawyer’s motivations, values, and points of view. Pro- 
fessor Wood’s article, based on interviews with 101 
criminal and 104 civil lawyers, provides some glimpses 
into the sociological factors accounting for certain features 
in the practice of criminal law. 

Criminal lawyers, more often than other members of 
the bar, tend to be champions of the underdog, as suggested 
not only by their interest in defending accused persons, 
but by their greater interest in charitable activities, 
their more frequent voting for Democratic candidates, 
and a greater tendency to be dissociated from the business 
community and to associate and identify with persons 
at a elevated positions on the social and professional 
scale. 

“Informal relations,” i.e., working ties with politicians, 
court attachés, the prosecutor’s office, etc., which are not 
called for by formal systems of professional norms, are 
more or less built into the practice of crimina] law for 
three reasons: (1) The problem of building a practice, dif- 
ficult at best, is even harder for the poorly-connected be- 

inner interested in this branch of the law; he must, there- 
ore, seek friendly ties with law-enforcement officials and 
politicians to obtain clients. (2) The adversary system 
of criminal justice, with opposing litigants doing public 
battle, runs counter to the norms of friendliness and 
professional courtesy, and creates anxiety among the 
participants. (3) Since “the majority of clients are 
guilty of some crime,” and since the lawyer wishes to 
render some service to his client without having grounds 
for a successful defense, the lawyer himself is in an 
awkward position. The “strains” resulting from these 
three sets of factors are minimized by such devices as 
bail reduction, bargaining and pleading guilty to reduced 
charges, and recommendation for leniency in sentencing. 
Thus, “deals” between criminal lawyers and prosecuting 
officials are almost inevitable features of criminal juris- 
prudence, and do not necessarily bespeak ignoble motives 
on either side. 

“Analysis of a Program of Treatment of Delinquent 
Boys,” by Howard E. Freeman and H. Ashley Weeks (July 
1956). New Jersey’s unique experiment in guided group 
interaction (a form of group therapy) for selected youths 
placed on probation has been the subject of continuing 
evaluation efforts, since its beginning in 1950, by those 
administering the program. In addition, it is currently 
being studied by a group of New York University sociol- 
ogists, among whom are Freeman and Weeks.. As part 
of an attempt to develop a prediction table useful to New 
Jersey legal authorities who may wish to select more 
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scientifically youthful offenders for treatment at High- 
fields, the authors found further evidence of the value 
of the Project. They tentatively concluded that (1) In 
general the Highfields treatment program provides a 
greater probability of successful treatment than the 
Annandale (New Jersey’s minimum security reformatory) 
treatment program and (2) For those individuals with 
the highest probability of successful treatment in both 
programs, the probability of successful treatment is 
significantly higher under the Highfields treatment pro- 
gram. The authors also emphasize the money saving 
resulting from Highfields probation compared with 
Annandale incarceration: every $600 spent at Highfields 
results in a successful treatment, while each Annandale 
success costs $2,900. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
REVIEW 


Reviewed by DANIEL GLASER 


“Clinical Treatment of Male Juvenile Delinquents: A 
Case Study in Effort and Result,” by L. Adamson and 
H. W. Dunham (June 1956). The authors attempt to 
arrive at a “profit-and-loss” statement on the effectiveness 
of the clinic of the Wayne County Juvenile Court of 
Detroit, Michigan. They selected two hundred cases at 
random from juvenile court files for each of the followin 
years: 1930, 1985, 1940, and 1948. They then searche 
the Detroit police files and found that 43 percent of these 
eases had arrests as adults during the fifth year after 
their juvenile record. The lowest arrest figure was 39.1 
percent for 1953 arrests of 1,948 juvenile delinquents, 
and the highest was 47.2 percent for 1940 arrests of 1,935 
delinquents. Thus, they claim, the recidivism rates for 
the court remained relatively constant during a period 
when the cost of the court and the size of the clinic staff 
increased several fold. 

An analysis of clinic records for the sample of 800 
delinquents from four scattered years indicated that the 
wee of cases seeing a psychiatrist fluctuated sharply, 
eing 67.7 percent in 1930, 36.8 percent in 1935, 65.0 per- 
cent in 1940 and 45.7 percent in 1948. However, the 
average number of contacts with a psychiatrist per case 
increased steadily from 1.3 in 1930 to 9.3 in 1948. The 
proportion of delinquents having police records in the 
fifth year after their juvenile court record was almost 
the same for those receiving psychiatric treatment as for 
those not receiving treatment (44.7 and 42.4 percen 
respectively). But delinquents receiving very limite 
treatment (less than 8 psychiatric contacts and less than 
five pages of treatment notes in the file) had a 49.3 per- 
eent arrest record in the fifth year afterwards, while 
only 27.3 percent of those receiving “moderate” treatment 
and 30.6 percent of those receiving “intensive” treatment 
had arrest records. This suggests that limited treatment 
is about as ineffective as no treatment. However, the 
effectiveness of intensive treatment was confined to cases 
without extensive delinquent records; of 48 juvenile 
recidivists receiving moderate or intensive treatment, 
41.8 percent had police arrest records in the fifth year 
after treatment. 

The authors conclude that “psychotherapeutic treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquents in varying degrees does not 
serve to prevent them from becoming adult offenders.” 
They suggest, however, that a diagnostic service by the 
clinic which realistically advises the court as to which 
cases would improve with psychiatric treatment would 
be useful for all cases, “provided the treatment technique 
has been adequately tested and found to be of value.” 

“Public Attitudes Toward Stealing as Related to the 
Size of the Victim Organization,” by Erwin O. Smigel 
(June 1956). When 212 Indiana adults were asked to ex- 
press their views toward stealing in 15 hypothetical 
situations, there was much more disapproval of stealing 
from small businesses than of stealing from large busi- 


nesses or from the government. If forced by necessity 
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to steal, most people asserted they would rather steg) 
from large business than from the government or from 
small business. The minority who said that they would 
prefer small business as a stealing victim gave legge 
risk rather than a moral argument for this choice.. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Reviewed by C. NAu 


“He Knows How To Find Jobs for Ex-Convicts,” by 
Mort Weisinger, (Reader’s Digest, July 1956). For the 
past 25 years the Osborne Association in New York City 
has placed some 15,000 ex-prisoners released from federal 
and state prisons with only 14 letting the association down 
by proving untrustworthy. Vocational Placement Director 
Robert R. Hannum is responsible for maintaining an em- 
ployment inventory and convincing potential employers 
that his recommendations are good risks. Mr. Hannum 
classifies the applicants before sending them out and is 
able to furnish the prospective employer with verified 
background information. The Osborne Association operates 
its placement program on an annual budget of $25,000 
contributed by 400 sponsors in addition to police chiefs, 
prison wardens, and former convicts who made good. 

“Let’s Stop This Narcotics Hysteria!” by Lawrence 
Kolb, M.D., (The Saturday Evening Post, July 28, 1956). 
In justification of his medical opinion that drug addiction 
is an illness rather than a crime, Dr. Kolb considers most 
arguments for more severe penalties to be fallacious 
reasoning resulting from an aroused public opinion. 

group of New York physicians appointed to study 
the addiction problem issued a report in June 1955 rec- 
ommending that emphasis should be on rehabilitation 
rather than punishment in the handling of addicts. 
Whereas there is a difference of opinion among doctors as 
to the use of special clinics, Dr. Kolb recommends the 
appointment of doctors to evaluate cases of addiction to 
determine the proper dispensing of drugs. He further 
recommends that the problem be carefully studied by 
health and enforcement officials and that steps be taken to 
end the false propaganda with its accompanying hysteria 
and pressures. He recommends the abolishing of manda- 
tory minimum sentences, an increase in treatment facil- 
ities, and the use of medical societies or health depart- 
ments to decide which patients should be prepared for 
treatment and which should be given drugs indefinitely. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 
Probation 
(Germany) 


Reviewed by FREDRICK A. C. HOEFER 


In the July 1956 issue, Counselor Wahl continues his 
discussion of recent judicial decisions concerning the 
probation laws which began in the April number. The 
current installment discusses especially the question 
under what circumstances probation will be denied by 
the courts where the public interest militates against it. 
This is a matter of judicial discretion which takes into 
consideration the nature of the offense, the personality © 
the offender, and many other circumstances. Probation 
may be denied because of a particular need to deter 
others from committing like offenses but is not denied 
merely because of the legal classification of an offense. 
For instance, men guilty of minor sex offenses may be 
placed on probation and the fact that the offense was I 
the sexual category does not in itself disqualify one for 
probation. 

The prejudice of the public against ex-prisoners 18 
discussed in an article by Heinz Kraschutzki, a public 
welfare worker in Berlin. A number of his clients have 
had difficulties for that reason with employers and land 
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lords). Even where the employer was willing to hire a 
former prison inmate, fellow workers were unwilling to 
accept him on the job and forced his discharge or resigna- 
tion from the job whenever his past history leaked out. 
The writer of the article states that he has contacted 


several labor unions because of this particular problem 
but has not had much success with union officials. He feels 
that an organized propaganda campaign will be needed 


in order to alleviate this situation. 

Perhaps the most interesting contribution in this issue 
js a report by Mr. Reiser, a prison social worker in 
Bruchsal, concerning his experience in followup work with 
former inmates of his institution. This is published under 
the heading “Meeting the Offender (Begegnung mit 
Straffalligen). This article reveals that the writer, 
although employed as a social worker in an institution, 
is frequently called upon to exercise the functions of what 
we would call a parole officer outside the walls. For a 


number of years he has assisted former inmates, partic- 
ulary those who were conditionally released, with a con- 
siderable amount of supervision, guidance, and material 
help. These activities have filled most of his spare time. 
Two case histories are furnished as illustrations, which 
I consider outstanding contributions on this subject. Both 
of them concern recidivistic offenders whom one could 
classify as habitual thieves, a type of individual that 
is usually rejected for probation and parole. Both men 
were conditionally released from the institution after 
repeated previous institutional commitments. Both men 
had enormous difficulties to overcome in readjusting in 
the free community, partly because of public prejudice 
and particularly because of their own emotional instability. 
Mr. Reiser’s report of how he helped these individuals 
through repeated emergencies and emotional crises will 
be of special interest to all readers. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Evaluation of the Virginia Parole System 


The Virginia Parole System: An Appraisal of 
Its First Twelve Years. Charlottesville: Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of Virginia, 
May 1955. Pp. 1381. 


The Commonwealth of Virginia has published a report 
of an exhaustive study of its parole system. The study 
was comparable to studies recently made in California 
and New York, and to some extent to the study resulting 
in Volume IV (Parole) of the Attorney General’s Survey 
of Release Procedures of 1939, and also to the work done 
in Illinois on selection for parole. The report describes the 
history, organization and management, parole procedures, 
field personnel, and parolees of the Virginia parole system. 
A complete description, including a detailed list of 25 
recommendations concerning the first four of those aspects 
of the system is found in the first section. The second 
section consists of a presentation of tables and evaluative 
comments based on a study of 4,874 parolees who were 
paroled in Virginia during the period since the organ- 
ization of the parole system in 1942 and through 1953. 

The report points out the dangers inherent in the 
organizational structure of Virginia’s parole system. The 
circuit judges appoint the field officers who serve in the 
seaietal circuits. The officers are selected from a list or 
ists of persons submitted by the director of parole. They 
perform probation duties at the direction of the appointing 
udge and parole duties at the direction of the Board of 

arole. Although administration is handled by the central 
office of the Board of Parole, the power of reappointment 
and removal is vested in the appointing judge. Realizing 
the economic benefits of a combined probation-parole 
system, the writers of the report recommend that per- 
sonnel dangers be minimized through legislation which 
would provide for selection of field staff from a merit 
system register which would be compiled after deter- 
mination of the applicants’ fitness based on established 
minimum qualifications and which would also provide 
for appointments of indefinite tenure rather than for 
the historical 4-year terms now being employed. 

The report recommends a separation of the position 
of director of parole and the position of chairman of the 
Board. It is suggested that the position of executive 
secretary be revised to include the functions of the 
Present director, and that additional administrative 


assistants be provided. It is felt that the chairman should 
devote his entire time to duties of the Board, leaving ad- 
ministrative details to staff members. 

The report calls for enlargement of the field staff to 
ease the pressure of large caseloads. Virginia’s average 
was 96 per officer in 1954. The report also calls for 
additional supervisors who would be stationed throughout 
the state in regional offices. It recommends detailed pro- 
cedures for more efficient budgetary, administrative, 
record keeping, and casework operations generally as 
well as for improved relationships between the courts, 
central office, field offices, institutions, and other related 
agencies. It further recommends legislation making those 
prisoners sentenced to life terms eligible for parole. 

Reading of the first five chapters, comprising 70 pages, 
is urged for those interested in a complete description and 
analysis of the state’s parole system. It is helpful to 
compare it with parole organizations of other states and 
to evaluate it in terms of standards adopted at the 
nw General’s conferences on parole in 1939 and 

Study of the sixth chapter is urged for those who are 
intrigued by statistics compiled as a result of a study 
of parolees. Material gathered relative to those paroled 
in Virginia has been set forth in 51 easy-to-read tables 
showing the numbers and percentages of violators, as 
well as the general type of violation, for each of the many 
personal characteristics of the parolees studied. There is 
accompanying narrative explaining each chart. 

The characteristics studied are similar to those studied 
in other such surveys and, in general, show similar 
findings. For example, parolees with very poor work 
histories and poor work records while on parole had the 
highest violation rates. As expected, where there is 
marriage with children and where the family is intact, 
conditions are more conducive to success for the parolee 
than they are when the parolee is single and a solitary 
type, youthful, nomadic, rooming-house habitué. Previous 
records of delinquency and crime beginning at an early 
age seem to indicate probable continued law violations. 
Public relations efforts should use one piece of information 
contained in this study which is well known to the pro- 
fessional worker but unknown by the lay person, and that 
is that persons convicted of crimes of violence generally 
have more successful parole outcomes than do those con- 
victed of auto theft, forgery, or burglary. 

This and other such studies reveal that there is little 
relationship between certain personal characteristics and 
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success on parole. Among these are education, number 
of siblings, venereal disease, physical condition, in- 
telligence, and last, but not the least, the color of the 
skin. It may be that there now have been enough studies 
showing these characteristics not to be significantly 
related to parole success that they may be eliminated from 
future studies of this type with but negligible loss of 
information. 

The report suggests that the material found in its 
statistical tables could be used as an adjunct to personal 
experience by the parole staff in an attempt to classify the 
parolees and so make possible a determination of the 
degree and amount of supervision indicated in a par- 
ticular case. There remains the question of whether an 
officer should spend more time with the poor risk who has 
the greater need for guidance or with the good risk who 
can better use the guidance offered. 

Although the report does not suggest it, and although 
the Virginia Parole Board warned against “push button 
selection,” the next research step, that of formulation of 
parole prediction tables for use by the Board in helping 
to analyze the chances of success of those eligible for 
parole, may be undertaken if desired. 

The results of the present study could well form the 
basis of experience tables and prediction reports. It is 
often argued, however, and with good reason, that a 
mathematical computation based on a group study but 
applied to an individual has little validity for that 
particular person, and in the case of parole may tend to 
stereotype the classes of prisoners granted and denied 
parole. The fact that such has not happened in Illinois 
where prediction tables have been in use does not rule 
out the possibility that it might in another state. It is 
also contended that since most parole boards, making per- 
sonal studies of the prisoners’ files and using their own 
experience, usually parole the numbers and types of pris- 
oners which experience tables indicate they should anyway, 
there is little practical use for such tables. The larger 
question must also be resolved: “Is parole with its super- 
vision and guidance to be reserved only for the good parole 
risks, or is it also helpful for the ones who are not such 
good risks? Should Virginia continue its trend toward in- 
creasing the ratio of prisoners released under parole even 
if that means releasing those with slimmer chances of 
success? Or should those with slimmer chances of success 
be released under some other form of supervision?” 

No matter how the material is to be used or according 
to what philosophy, it can certainly be said that the facts 
presented in the Virginia report will enable the officials 
of its parole system as well as those in other parole systems 
to better understand and evaluate the persons whose lives 
they influence. 


Washington, D. C. JAMES NEAGLES 


A Revised Edition of Sutherland’s Textbook 


Principles of Criminology. By Edwin H. Suther- 
land, revised by Donald R. Cressey. Fifth edition. 
a J. B. Lippincott Co., 1955. Pp. 646. 

6.00. 


Professor Sutherland’s textbook on criminology went 
through four editions before the author’s untimely death 
in 1950. It probably was more widely read than any 
comparable text. While other books have had a more fiam- 
boyant style few, if any, have been as comprehensive and 
as objective in summarizing scientific research. At the 
same time, few textbook theories of crime causation have 
provoked as much continuing controversy as Sutherland’s 
“differential association” theory. 

It is fitting that so important a work should be per- 
petuated after the author’s death through revision by one 
of his outstanding students. This is in the tradition of 
classic texts in the more firmly established disciplines, 
such as law and medicine. Gray’s Anatomy, for example, 
is now in its 26th edition, although Gray died in 1861 
after completing only the first edition. Continued re- 
vision of Sutherland’s text by his students—and by their 
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students after they have departed—would provide a grea} 
monument for a great man. 

The revision has been extremely thorough in integrating 
summaries of recent research, legislation, theories anj 
practices into the text. The second half of the book, o 
“Control of Crime,” has been expanded and reorganized, 
However, little change was made in the three chapters ip 
which Sutherland set forth his theory of crime causation, 

In this reviewer’s opinion it is unfortunate that one 
of these chapters, “A Sociological Theory of Criming| 
Behavior.” was not revised. Sutherland’s “differentia] 
association” theory has been diversely interpreted by his 
critics and his supporters. This suggests a deficiency jn 
the language with which it is set forth. Critics commonly 
treat the word “association” as synonymous with “contact,” 
This implies that Sutherland had an unrealistically simple 
view of criminal behavior as developing with mechanical 
certainty whenever an individual happens to talk t 
criminals more than to noncriminals, especially if this 
differential occurs early in life. No wonder critics cite 
as disproof of Sutherland’s theory the fact that not all 
youths in high delinquency areas become delinquent, and 
instances where two brothers are reared in the same 
household but only one becomes criminal. 

If Sutherland’s exposition of his theory is interpreted 
in the light of his entire book, particularly the unrevised 
chapters, “Processes in Criminal Behavior” and “Be. 
havior Systems in Crime,” it is clear that he did not 
conceive of the acquisition of criminality in as mechanical 
a manner as his critics suggest. He points out impressively 
that the process of becoming confirmed in criminality is 
one of becoming habituated to thinking in terms of the 
common rationalizations of criminals. This is furthered 
by gaining a sense of pride and confidence in one’s 
technical skill in crime, and by the fact that once one 
gets started in crime one is increasingly likely to find 
friendship and loyalty in delinquent or criminal groups 
and feel rejected and humiliated by persons who are 
noncriminal. These, to Sutherland, were the most funda- 
mental considerations in understanding the behavior of 
offenders. 

As an alternative to this emphasis, critics of Sutherland 
have stressed individual personality traits as causes of 
criminality. Yet the most controlled comparisons, such 
as those of the Gluecks, indicate that delinquents con- 
trast with nondelinquents in their choice of friends much 
more than in their traits of personality. Perhaps this is 
understandable in view of the fact that most felonies 
are committed by two or more associates, and individuals 
with complementary personalities often adjust to each 
other better than people of similar personality. Since 
we also know that contrasting relationships commonly 
develop between parents and their several children, it is 
understandable that the extent to which parental in- 
fluences successfully compete with delinquent adolescent 
contacts frequently differs for different children in the 
same family. 

In the light of modern social psychological terminology, 
what Sutherland seems to have meant by “differential 
association” would be more effectively communicated by 
such phrases as “differential identification,” “differential 
reference,” or even “differential learning.” The social 
relationships affecting a man’s thinking would then be 
seen as his subjective conceptions of other humans, not 
merely the extent of his contact with them. Relevant here 
is the fact that depth analysis usually reveals that even 
the “lone” criminal has justified his behavior to himself 
by his imagination of how it makes him appear to real 
or imaginary other persons. Also relevant is the fact that 
even psychopathic personalities may develop a place for 
themselves in a highly legitimate occupation, and avol 
violating the criminal code, if they learn the occupation 
and manipulate their acceptance there, just as all type 
of personalities may find a niche for themselves in crime. 

The increasing recognition of the influence of personal 
rationalizations—or what Professor Kelly of Ohio State 
calls “personal constructs”—as real motives in humal 
behavior, supports Sutherland’s theory, if the theory 
interpreted in the light of all three chapters in which 
he develops it. The theory is also supported by recent 
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research on the goonnep of identification with an occupation. 
One feels confident that had Sutherland lived longer he 
would have continuously refined the formulation of his 
theory in the light of new research in criminology and 
new concepts in social and clinical psychology. Let us 
hope that there will be further editions of his Principles 
which will make such revisions, for he was developing the 
most integrated, parsimonious, and comprehensive of all 
theories of criminal causation, and one which has pro- 
found implications for corrections and crime prevention. 
Correctional personnel who employ Sutherland’s point 
of view continually analyze the human relationships of 
each offender involved in their programs. They are not 
ucritically confident that minimum security in prison, 
dormitories rather than cells, nonsurveillance on parole 
and probation, and other “progressive” measures are 
necessarily rehabilitative. They evaluate the program for 
each individual case by asking: With whom will the 
offender be communicating most intimately and with most 
confidence most of the time? What values will the com- 
munication promote? How will the offender interpret his 
past, his present, and his future? How does the program 
affect the way the offender will relate himself to other 
offenders and to “square Johns” when he no longer is 
under custody or supervision? These are primary questions, 
from the standpoint of Sutherland’s theory. The offender’s 
immediate happiness, his extroversion or introversion, 
his participation or nonparticipation in what passes as 
“group therapy,” and a thousand other questions commonly 
stressed, are only important as they affect the answers to 
the more primary questions, and their effects differ for 
each individual. 


Urbana, Til. DANIEL GLASER 


The Changing Protestant View on Alcoholism 


Alcoholism: Its Psychology and Cure. By Fred- 
erick B. Rea. New York City: The Philosophical 
Library, 1956. Pp. 143. $3.50. 


Writers on alcoholism might be divided into six classes: 
“own story” tellers; “tsk, tsk” reporters of horror, bathos, 
and surprise; special pleaders (for abstinence, for 
Antabuse, for education); clinicians and administrators; 
researchers; and teachers. Frederick Rea is clearly in the 
last category and faces the usual problems: what shall 
he attempt to teach, to whom, by what means? Shall 
he write to the larger reading public, to alcoholics and 
their friends, to therapists, to his own profession? Should 
he attempt to explain alcohol, drinking, relevant physi- 
dlogy, psychology, culture, illness, sin, therapy, or one 
or several? Should he use science, “commonsense” appeals, 
the accepted logic of his own profession? Should he aim 
to enhance breadth of understanding or to sharpen and 
Increase effectiveness of remedial skills? In a little book, 
only 140 pages, these problems become large. 

Mr. Rea, a Protestant minister from South Africa, 
seems chiefly influenced in his viewpoint by his experience 
cooperating with Alcoholics Anonymous and _ his 
attendance at the School of Alcohol Studies at Yale 
University. He clearly intends to enhance general under- 
standing, not to introduce or sharpen specific techniques. 

is approach is to single out four schools of thought 
which postulate different bases for understanding and 
tonsequent action. The first, dispensed with quickly, 
is that alcohol itself is the cause of the problem. The 
second, discussed at rather great length, is a mechanistic 
thysiologic explanation, in particular the views of Dr. 
Dent, and this also is dismissed although the possibility 
if eventual useful discovery in this area is not denied. 
The third basis, from which the subtitle of the book is 
trawn, is the psychological. The author deals with per- 
sonality studies and clinical referring most 
frequently to Dr. Tiebout and to Jellinek’s phraseology. 
Although this basis is clearly ns yocriong it is also clear 
that it is viewed both critically and also for its usefulness 
nterms of the fourth school of thought, the spiritual. 

hannounced as a fifth basis is what might have been 
tmed the sociocultural. To many readers it may well 

‘pear that in this field Mr. Rea presented more 
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evidence and suggested more confidence and potential 
significance for understanding of nature and cause of 
alcoholism than in any he formally named. The differences 
in rates between men and women, between urban an 
rural areas, between groups of varying nationality (most 
unfortunately called “race”’), and between those of 
different religio-cultural backgrounds were decidedly 
more objective and more theoretically provocative than 
the comparatively discursive approach to the clinical 
psychologic or spiritual subjects. 

Yet this last is the field of Mr. Rea’s chief contribution; 
all the rest may be viewed as introductory. This is a 
popular rather than a research-oriented book and on this 
level Rea has dealt with the Protestant Christian 
approach to alcoholism, its nature, and its treatment as 
effectively if not more effectively than any other writer 
in the last decade. Although perhaps not as profound or 
logically ordered as the work of Father Ford on the 
Catholic Christian approach to the subject, there can 
be no question that Rea has made a constructive, worth- 
while contribution. 

It is, then, a book written above all for ministers and 
for interested lay members of the church. But if this 
be so, why such lengthy attention to metabolism, to 
aversion techniques of therapy, to the excessive drinking 
of —- tribes? Why is the book subtitled “Psychology 
and Cure?” The answers are clear and may reply to an 
even broader question—Why is there no good book on alco- 
holism? First, because a book is a medium between 
writer and reader and cannot be better than either; 
some readers still believe that alcohol or a faulty pan- 
creas or neurosis or lack of willpower or sin form the 
eause of alcoholism. Second, because writer, book, and 
reader are all part of a culture and cannot go beyond that 
culture; physiology, psychology, sociology, theology and 
other studies have gone just a little way in developing 
knowledge and understanding, and neither nor any 
other can be above or — their culture in offering 
knowledge and understan ~~ to their culture fellows. 
Rea, however, has done a good job in tolerantly, thought- 
fully, and honestly presenting a basis for Christian 
and civilized understanding of one of the great problems 
of our time. 


New Haven, Conn. SELDEN D. BACON 


Correctional Field (pportunities for Sociologists 


Sociology and the Field of Corrections. By 
Lloyd E. Ohlin. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1956. Pp. 58. 


In his introduction to Sociology and the Field of Correc- 
tions Wellman J. Warner frankly states that the main 
function of the monograph “is to locate crucial oppor- 
tunities for sociologists.” He also indicates that as a 
prelude to this primary goal it is necessary to make a 
brief and tough-minded appraisal of what sociologists 
have and have not done in the field of corrections. In the 
ensuing 50 pages which constitute this useful monograph 
Lloyd E. Ohlin, director of the Center for Education and 
Research in Corrections, University of Chicago, achieves 
both of these objectives. 

Understandably, there is much more to be done than 
has been done by sociologists—and the reference here is 
to what we know can be done and can be done by sociol- 
ogists within the current generation. Probing the illim- 
itable unknown will have to be the task of the as yet 
unborn sociologists. When one considers the accelerated 
change within the past half century as sociologists moved 
from preoccupation with social reform to the present 
consuming concern for research-based knowledge there 
is reason to be optimistic about the prospects ahead. 
Particularly will this be true if sociologists will turn 
their talents to the correctional field as they have to 
other areas. 

In Chapters One to Five inclusive—the field of cor- 
rections; organizational aspects of the prison system; 
the prison culture; social and psychological aspects of 
prison life; probation and parole—the major part of the 
emphasis is on the richness of available material in the 
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correctional field, with references to the more meaningful 
researches that have been undertaken. It remained for 
the final chapter—correctional career opportunities for 
sociologists—to elaborate the opportunities in adminis- 
tration as well as in research. It is unmistakable that 
the greatest opportunities are in research. The prison 
is seen as offering genuine laboratories for research— 
with the unparalleled situation of closed systems as well 
as experimental controls. It is not too clear in the mono- 
graph whether the research was to be justified on the 
basis of its immediate administrative usefulness or whether 
prisons and state correction departments could be per- 
mitted the luxury of ed “pure” research. Nor was 
it clear where and how the research sociologist would 
function—as a full-time researcher on a prison staff or 
on a state staff. 

The other opportunity for the sociologist was in ad- 
ministrative posts. Again it was not clear how sociolo- 
gists might enter the field. The names of sociologists 
who occupied important administrative positions were 
given, but the reader gained little sense of the level at 
which the sociologist could become engaged in correctional 
administration. 

Important as these several unanswered questions are— 
especially to the younger sociologist seeking a career— 
there is no doubt in this reviewer’s mind of the substantial 
contribution which Lloyd Ohlin has made, under the aegis 
of the Russell Sage Foundation and the American Sociol- 
ogical Society. There are many reasons for all of us to 
feel hopeful about the opportunities here presented. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. ARTHUR E. FINK 


Problems in the Detention of Children 


Handbook for the Operation of Juvenile Halls. 
Edited by Ray N. Studt. Sacramento: California 
State Printing Office, 1955. Pp. 53. 


Issued as a supplement to proposed standards for ju~- 
venile hall operations which are to be completed and pub- 
lished in the latter part of 1956, this handbook was pre- 

ared as a means of focusing attention on current problems 
in the operation of juvenile halls. It is a timely publication, 
dealing with a phase of casework-groupwork services 
in a juvenile court setting about which very little has 
been written in the past decade. 

By simply substituting the words “detention home” for 
“juvenile hall” (a term which is unique to the western 
part of the United States), the reader can grasp the 
multiplicity of problems which are typical of detention 
operation throughout the nation today. 

The booklet deals effectively and comprehensively with 

of the various phases of detention operation, pinpoint- 
ing the complexities inherent in providing the necessities 
for institutional living 24 hours a day, every day in the 
year. The elements of operation are divided into four 
main groups, including provisions for the care of detained 
youngsters, for meeting the needs of the staff, for planning 
and controlling the budget, and for the keeping of records 
and statistics and making reports. 

One of the most interesting sections has to do with 
“Some Key Procedures in the Operation.” It stresses, for 
example, the extreme importance of techniques used in 
the admission yrpere. pointing out that these will either 
assist the child in feeling respected as an individual or 
reinforce his feeling that he is being pushed around 
without regard to his own personal needs. Juvenile hall 
workers are cautioned against intruding on the youngster’s 
emotional privacy during the admission interview, and 
against any obvious “shakedown” techniques in removing 
the child’s personal possessions for safekeeping. 

One of the few principles set forth which might be open 
to question by detention personnel working in other parts 
of the nation is the necessity for an isolation period upon 
admission which “has been reduced in most halls to not 
more than 24 hours,” although it is pointed out that 
“practices vary between immediate introduction to the 
group and a period of isolation sometimes extended to as 
many as 5 or 6 days.” Three reasons are outlined for this 
isolation period: to provide time for a medical examination 
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or inspection; to give the new arrival a period for x. 
adjusting to his changed status; and to provide for ap 
orientation interview prior to his group placement jn 
the juvenile hall. Although none would deny the necessity 
of providing adequate time for these three importan; 
functions, it would seem that the 24-hour isolation period 
should be the exception, reserved for the extremely with. 
drawn child who needs more time to make adjustments, 
and that immediate introduction to the group should be the 
rule following the completion of these three functions. 

Other key procedures which should be of equal interest 
to the reader have to do with entering group life, the use 
of the school, custody routines, visiting, use of volunteers, 
relations with the press, and discipline. The section on 
discipline includes a condensation for use in juvenile halls 
on techniques for manipulation of surface behavior which 
is dealt with at greater length in Redl and Wineman’s 
Controls From Within. 


Toledo, Ohio THOMAS B. Bourque 


A Volume of Anniversary Papers 


Centennial Papers, Saint Elizabeths Hospital 
(1855-1955). Edited by Winfred Overholser, M.D. 
Washington, D. C. Centennial Commission, Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital, 1956. Pp. 251. 


This book marks, as the title implies, the completion of 
one hundred years of service by Saint Elizabeths Hospital. 
It contains all of the addresses given on that notable 
occasion. 

The historical sketch of Saint Elizabeths by Dr. Over- 
holser is excellent. Some of the other papers perhaps are 
a little exuberant in their claims for Saint Elizabeth. 
Nevertheless, they make a good case for the importance 
of this fine institution in the development of psychiatry 
in America. It is of interest that most of the American 
speakers ultimately revert to a laudatory dissertation on 
psychodynamics, one way or another, yet it is hardly 
mentioned by the foreign speakers. The general trend 
of the foreign contributors was overwhelmingly organic. 
The chapter by Gardner Murphy on “Some Needed 
Research in Personality Structure” is excellent and 
thought provoking. 

This book will be a welcome addition to the library of 
all psychiatrists and all those interested in the history 
of human betterment. 


Billerica, Mass. A. WARREN STEARNS, M.D. 


The Group Approach to Guidance 


Guidance in Groups. By Margaret E. Bennett. 
New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 1955. 
Pp. 411. $5.50. 


The subtitle, “A Resource Book for Teachers, Counselors, 
and Administrators,” accurately describes this useful 
book written by a psychologist at Pasadena City College. 
While focused primarily on the school setting, the material 
presented will have broad application in all settings where 
group life is the predominant pattern and guidance Is 4 
common need. ‘ 

Careful treatment is given to The Place of Group Ap- 
proaches in Guidance and to the underlying sources of 
the new-found group approaches. Broad in base and non- 
doctrinaire this volume considers the contribution of soci 
work, medicine, psychiatry, and religion, as well as the 
educational field. The author’s discussion of common prob- 
lems in living is admirable because herein she gives the 
rationale for all guidance programs. Her material on 
learning in groups is brilliantly summarized and sharply 
stated. The specific chapters on vocational and educational 
guidance are technique-focused and extremely helpful. 

One gets a proud feeling of participation as one rea 
this book because the author speaks neither down to nor 
above her reader. In a very real sense, she exemplifies 
the guidance approach by her gentle, thoughtful, scholarly 
presentation of material so much needed by all of us 
who work with people in the group situation. 
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Comprehensive in scope and rich in documentation, this 
bok deals systematically with the group approach to 

rsonal, social, vocational, and educational guidance at 
yarious age levels from childhood to later maturity. Superb 
in organization, and clearly written, this book sets forth 
in a systematic fashion the very essence of the newest 
thinking and the most recent research. Chapter Seven on 
“Personality and Interpersonal Relationships” is a rich 
mine of understanding and techniques which should be 
studied my sonnpene concerned about enhancing the quality 
of group life. 

4 extensive bibliography is given at the end of each 
chapter. Helpful tools are included in the Appendix. There 
isno better book in the field of group guidance today. 


Hartford, Conn. HARLEIGH B. TRECKER 


Problems in Education 


What Should We Expect of Education? By Dr. 
Homer Tope Rosenberger. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1956. Pp. 348. 
$3.00. 


This book raises many challenging questions that have 
been paramount in the minds of parents, teachers, and 
others interested in the field of education. Dr. Rosen- 
berger has introduced many basic thoughts and queries 
for the reader’s consideration in the first chapter of his 
book. Not only does he ask the thought-provoking ques- 
tions, but he attempts to offer some suggestions for the 
solutions of these questions. 

He is, however, keenly aware that many of these 
questions are not easily answered, and he does not pre- 
tend to have all of the answers. However, if in the 
thoughts expounded he has provoked the thinking of 
educators and laymen to the extent that they will pool 
their resources in the furtherance of the solutions of a 
few of the many problems, then much will have been 
accomplished in this most important field of modern 
education. 

The author clearly defines many views and ideas 
concerning the present system of education that need 
changing, and in many instances he offers challenging 
suggestions and reasons for these changes. However, he 
recognizes there is much to preserve in the system. After 
reviewing his book pom it would be wise to take an 
inventory of our educational system and, as he states, 
“weigh attainments against objectives.” 

He reiterates that he has seen the need for a re- 
evaluation of the philosophy of education, plus a change 
in attitudes toward the school program. It is well to 
rethink with him the 12 objectives, processes, and results 
of education as outlined in his book. Perhaps the 12 might 
be summarized in one statement such as this: 

Education of any kind is the perfecting of skills, 
abilities, and attitudes in such a manner as to make 
the individual a useful and worth-while person both to 
himself and to the society in which he lives. 

Dr. Rosenberger states, “As a nation we should expect 
of education, results in proportion to what we invest 
in the way of thought, time, energy and financial support.” 
His emphasis of these facts is well worth consideration 
and scrutiny. 

A review is made of the six major problems that 
Dr. Rosenberger feels confront our American schools. It 
is evident these problems are ever changing, but it is 
likewise evident that if a solution can be found for these 
oa ied problems crime will decrease, morality will be 
higher, many community problems will be solved, prison 
Population _will be on the decrease, and lives will be 
tiecher. This would be particularily true if problems 
mentioned such as (1) ascertaining pupil and society 
needs, (2) teaching self-discipline and (3) morality 
training _were emphasized more. The latter two might 

combined as one and stressed, as developing right 
——- This would seem basic in any philosophy of 

ion. 
_ Dr. Rosenberger offers some very constructive think- 
ng throughout the entire book and food for thought 
or all who are desirous of building a better world. He 
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brings out a definite need for a review of what is needed 
from the curriculum, promotions, and scholarships. Each 
of these is vital to what we expect of education. It is a 
question laymen and professional men are asking. There 
ig an agreement with Dr. Rosenberger that, “We demand 
education, yet place little value on the thoroughness of 
learning.” So, again to his big question, “What Should 
We Expect of Education?” He further states: “It ought 
to solve rather than create human problems,” and 
furthermore, “that men and women will form habits of 
examining themselves objectively (1) in order to observe 
the extent to which their education is contributing to 
constructive and happy living, and (2) to utilize best 
their innate and acquired abilities, and develop essential 
abilities and desirable attitudes and standards of conduct, 
which they as individuals still lack and that they will 
carry their determination into effect.’ 

The author states that, “Schools must set the pattern 
for a better world. Good schools set a good pattern.” He 
stresses how this can be done. He places much emphasis 
on the teacher. Have the laymen and the people respon- 
sible for our schools placed enough emphasis there? 
What have they done for our children? Read what Dr. 
Rosenberger has to say in regard to “Value of a Good 
Teacher.” If our educational scheme isn’t measuring up, 
where is the responsibilty to be placed? 

He makes a rather broad statement when he says 
that he believes, “All of life’s problems can be solved 
through appropiate education and its proper use.” Whether 
this is wholly accepted is problematical, but the right 
kind of education most truly would help an individual 
solve all of his problems much better. He states, “New 
horizons depend on improving and extending educational 
systems in all parts of the world.” 

Surely the reading of this book will stir us to think 
ea Fria about the problems that confront us in 

ucation. 


El Reno, Okla. JOHN E. WALLER 


Juvenile Courts in England 


Juvenile Offenders Before the Courts. By Max 
— Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. Pp. 141. 
1s. 


This small volume presents results of painstaking 
research; covering England and Wales during a prewar 
triennium 1936-37-38 and a postwar period 1948-49-50. 
(Apparently courts of the United Kingdom have a uniform 
system of statistical reporting.) 

The author states that emphasis has shifted from 
search for causes of crime to investigation of effects of 
various forms of treatment. He believes that in addition 
to studying effects of the efforts of all juvenile courts of 
a country, one must study similarities and differences in 
practice of the individual courts. 

British juvenile courts are primarily courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, though they also have noncriminal jurisdic- 
tion in regard to care and protection of neglected children. 
Delinquents are in four categories: boys 8 to 13 years, 
boys 14 to 17 years, and girls of the same two age groups. 
The author concentrates principally on “indictable” 
offences (the more serious). Discussion pertains to children 
“found guilty” by the courts. 

Court dispositions fall into three categories: Discharge, 
constructive measures (probation or placement), or 
punitive measures (fines or punitive detention). 

Statistical tables show for the postwar triennium 
delinquency rates per thousand juveniles; national rates 
and rates for 130 police districts. There are statistics for 
13 high delinquency areas and 17 low areas. Court treat- 
ment practices are analyzed and compared for these various 
districts. 

Interesting charts indicate a relationship between the 
practice of police cautioning and court action. 

The rise in crime for the postwar triennium was 78 
percent among children 8 to 17; 38 percent among youths 
17 to 21; 54 percent for adults. 

To a magistrate or administrative officer of a court in 
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the United Kingdom this study would be challenging. He 
would be faced with comparison of treatment practices in 
his own court with those in other jurisdictions with 
similar social and economic conditions. 

Obviously, statistics can only describe types of treat~ 
ment practice, not quality. For example, the author 
regards discharge as lack of treatment; probation as 
constructive treatment. Those in the field know that 
probation can be as negative as discharge. 

The author notes a trend toward increasing use of fines 
and decreasing use of probation. He questions whether 
this is the result of changing personal outlook or of a 
different pattern of delinquency as magistrates are con- 
fronted with rising numbers of offenders. This point is 
of prime interest to Americans. Here, too, our courts 
face an increase in delinquency. The public demands 
sterner treatment. Can our courts maintain and improve 
standards of constructive treatment under pressure of 
public panic? 

Mr. Griinhut finds no conclusive evidence pointing to 
the best treatment policy. He suggests that the great 
number of discharges indicates n of screening cases; 
with some agency to treat offenders who do not need the 
court. 

It is snavaneanne to learn that the high tide of delin- 
quency is subsiding. 

The author concludes, “The spirit in which the Juvenile 
Court is administered, the attitude which directs the 
choice of the measures applied, and the constant re- 
appraisal of principles in the light of experience—are 
powerful forces which shape the climate of public opinion 
which in itself has a strong influence on success or 
failure in the treatment of juvenile delinquents.” 


Chicago, Ill. IRENE KAWIN 


The Life Story of a Delinquent 


Somebody Up There Likes Me. By Rocky Grazi- 
ano with Rowland Barber. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., 1956. Pp. 376. $3.95. 


Somebody Up There Likes Me is the real and personal 
story of the former middleweight champion of the world, 
Rocky Graziano, who relates through his author, Rowland 
Barber, his life as a delinquent, a criminal, and finally 
how he was socially accepted by the so-called legitimates 
with whom he came in contact, who helped him to 
realize what was good living. 

Rocky relates his poverty was one of the factors, 
together with his being born and reared on the 10th Street 
Section of New York City where he had to fight con- 
stantly or get his “own head bashed in.” He said he 
learned how to steal, lie, and truant in an effort to hold 
his own, and became antisocial. He said that at the age of 
10, when he was hauled by a detective into the Children’s 
Court for breaking into gum machines in the subway, he 
became the sworn enemy of the human race. The detective 
said, “Well, there goes another little guinea on his way. 
Good-looking kid, but I can tell his kind; the only place 
good enough for him 10 years from now will be the Death 
House at Sing Sing.” He was right, because for the next 
10 years Rocky knew “only two ways of living—locked up 
or running wild.” Until he was 25, it was Rocky versus 
the world. He fought everywhere—in his home, on tene- 
ment roofs, in the streets, in reform schools, jails, orderly 
rooms, guardhouses, the professional ring, the district 
attorney’s office, and finally in his own mind. 

Rocky describes his relationships with his father, mother, 
family, police, priests, judges, wardens, correctional in- 
stitution personnel, and personnel at the United States 
Disciplinary Barracks, how they all had something to do 
in the shaping up of his future. When he won the middle- 
weight championship of the world, he succeeded in 
knocking the hate out of himself. Rocky said, “I want 
te sing out to the whole world. I want everybody to know 
whatI had done; the cops, the probation officers, the judges, 
the brothers, the guards, the keepers, the wardens, the 
provost marshals, and company commanders. I wanted 
everybody who ever seen ‘the handwriting on the wall’ 
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who looked me in the eye and saw the devil and said | 
would wind up in the electric chair. If I could only tg 
them all how I felt, Rocco, the incorrigible redhead, 
greaseball, wild-no-good little guinea, the meanest punk 
on 10th Street—Rocco has turned a leaf, Rocco has mage 
good. Everything bad I had done; everything I believe 
was clear out of my conscience now. You don’t know 
what a wonderful feeling I had that day. It wasn’t jus 
my left hand gripping a roll of bills in my pocket. It was 
a feeling that I had just come from church. I was clean 
now, where all my life before had been filthy, evil, bad.” 

Rocky philosophically says, “Maybe the law don‘ 
punish you or reform you, but they certainly keep you 
guessing. When I say the law don’t punish you, that’s 
what I mean. You got to punish yourself—that’s the 
only way you'll ever go right and make it stick. Unti] 
it come to you, like it come to me one day—years later— 
that the law ain’t your enemy, but you yourself are your 
enemy, until then you’re a cheap, no-good bum.” 

After he lost the middleweight championship of the 
world, he said, “I knew I didn’t have to fight again—in 
the ring, or against the world or against myself. It had 
finally sunk in, I was the winner now and forever, and 
nobody could ever take this title away from me.” Rocky 
says, “The poison and the hate was belted out of me. | 
am a member with all dues paid up in the legitimate 
world .. . no one can push me back with these two hands, 
I have made it here.” 

After his career as a fighter was over, he met Martha 
Raye, who made him a showman on the stage and tele. 
vision. From a delinquent child, criminal youth, and 
poverty he finally, through the right kind of friends, was 
able to “lick the devil” and become a law-abiding man 
“legitimate guy,” with a wife and two daughters, and is 
the happiest man in all New York.” 

The book is well worth reading—as it illustrates that 
even though a man may have the worst of influences, 
with the right kind of help and understanding he can 
make a comeback to a good and law-abiding individual. 


Chicago, Iil. JOSEPH G. COLOSIMO 


A Bibliography of Correctional Literature 


Correctional Research: Numbers One to Six. 
Boston: United Prison Association of Massachu- 
setts, 1955. $2.25. 


“In recent years, literature on correctional subjects 
has been voluminous. Much of it has been important and 
valuable. But, for most people who are professionally 
active in this field, it has become increasingly diificult to 
keep abreast of it, systematically, and up to date.” This 
is the simple and stated reason why the United Prison 
Association of Massachusetts undertook in 1953 the publi- 
cation of a series of bulletins entitled Correctional Re- 
search, under the editorship of Edwin Powers, the As- 
sociation’s director of research and correctional education. 
Each of the six bulletins so far distributed reports recent 
developments in a specific area of adult corrections and 
provides a selected bibliography of books and articles 
published in this country since World War II. The de 
mand for these excellent bulletins far exceeded “the modest 
experimental printing.” As a result, the UPA has made 
the first six bulletins available in booklet form for more 
convenient use and wider distribution. 

The bulletins consist of “What’s New In: Pardle, 
Personnel, Prison Education, Public Education, Prison 
Psychiatry and Psychology, and Prison Industries.” Each 
issue cites examples of “what’s new” in selected parts 
of the country in a simple, easy-to-read style. ‘ 

In a special section in each issue, “Have You Heard, 
the editor stimulates the reader to examine the publica 
tions listed numerically in the bibliography by pinpointing 
challenging ideas. The original bibliography was extel- 
sive in each issue, but the reprints have a supplementary 
bibliography to July 1955. , 

It is most difficult to pick any one subject as being 
treated in a more outstanding and thorough way that 
another. Administrators, practitioners, teachers, and stud- 
ents who seek an answer to “What’s New” in corrections 
will find all of practical value. 
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This booklet carries out the tradition of helpfulness to 
the entire correctional family established by private 
prison societies in many parts of the world. It is a sub- 
¢antial and significant contribution to the correctional 
feld that should be encouraged to continue publication as 
fling an otherwise unmet need of the field. 


Chicago, Illinois EUGENE S. ZEMANS 


Reports Received 


An Approach to Performance Budgeting for Probation 
Services. Contra Costa County Probation Department, 
Martinez, Calif., 1956. Pp. 24. Back in 1953 the Contra 
Costa County probation department became interested 
in performance budgeting and presents in this report a 
summary of its findings, including various schedules used 
to determine the amount of time given by the officers 
to their respective duties and responsibilities. The study 
is what is generally known as a time-activity analysis. 

Big Town Meeting: Governor’s Conference on Children 
and Youth. Sacramento, Calif., 1956. Pp. 62. During 1956 
California held more than 200 “Town Meetings” through- 
out the state to hold the line on delinquency. In April 
nearly 4,000 community leaders participated in the state- 
wide “Town Meeting” at Sacramento. The highlights of 
the Sacramento meeting are given in this report. 

Crime in California, 1955. Bureau of Criminal Statistics, 
California Department of Justice. Pp. 109. Ronald H. 
Beattie, chief of California’s Bureau of Criminal Statistics 
has prepared another of his fine statistical reports. Many 
consider Mr. Beattie’s reports a model for statistical 
reporting. 

Crime in the Nation’s Capital, 1955 (Annual Report). 
Washington Criminal Justice Association, Washin 
D. C. Pp. 28. The Association summarizes its accomplish- 
ments during 1955 and its objectives for 1956. The report 
comments on the volume of serious crimes in the Nation’s 
Capital, and on the work of the District’s Department of 
Corrections, the Board of Parole, the Juvenile Court, 
the Department of Public Welfare and the District’s 
courts. The report contains a graphic flow chart of the 
criminal process in the District of Columbia. 


Delinquency and Probation in California (Annual Re- 
port). California Department of the Youth Authority, 
Sacramento. Pp. 146. Here is another printed statistical 
summary prepared by the Bureau of Criminal Statistics 
for California’s Youth Authority. It, too, is a model 
report as to text, tables, charts and graphs. The report 
includes statistical information in the three areas in 
which the Authority has statutory interest: (1) juvenile 
probation and juvenile court processes; (2) operations 
and procedures by the Youth Authority in administerin 
the correctional program of the State for youthf 
offenders; and (3) adult probation practices and pro- 
cedures. 

Department of Corrections, City of New York (Annual 
Report). 1955. Pp. 161. New York City’s department of 
corrections has jurisdiction and control over 37 places 
for the care and custody of offenders, either while awaiting 
trial or for treatment after sentence. Printed by the 
inmates of the printshop at the New York City’s Riker’s 
Island Penitentiary, the report is a graphic portrayal of 
the organization, program, and accomplishments of New 
York City’s department of corrections. The many photo- 
a help in a vivid way to interpret the department’s 

ork. 

Montefiore School (Annual Report). Chicago Public 
Schools, 1955-1956. Pp. 97. The Montefiore Special School 
's Internationally known. Established in 1929 to care for 
unadjusted children, truants, incorrigibles, behavior 
deviates, ete., who are vulnerable to delinquency, the 
school has made its mark in the educational system of our 
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country. The report tells in a readable and interesting 
way how Montefiore’s flexible curriculum helps thousands 
of Chicago’s socially maladjusted boys and girls to re- 
turn to their schools and communities better equipped to 
carry on as self-respecting, useful citizens. 

The National League To Promote School Attendance 
(Newsletter). 475 Broadway, Gary, Indiana. March 1946. 
Pp. 24. Considerable space is devoted in this issue to the 
White House Conference on Education held at Washington, 
D. C., a year ago. The Newsletter is the official organ of 
the NLPSA. 

Ohio Correction Statistics, 1955. Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Columbus, Ohio. Pp. 23. Ohio’s Department 
of Mental Hygiene and Correction gives in its report 
statistical data on institutional population, court com- 
mitments, and releases from institutions. 


Pillars of Support. The Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Hygiene, University of Texas, Austin, 1956. Pp. 63. The 
Hogg Foundation presents here another valuable booklet 
to add to its growing list of publications. The research 
document, by H. Aubret Elliott, treats delinquency as a 
mental health problem. In a scholarly and graphic manner, 
the booklet tells the delinquency story. 


Probation in Progress, 1956. State of California, Depart- 
ment of the Youth Authority. Pp. 27. Probation trends 
and probation statistics are summarized in this readable 
printed report of California’s Youth Authority. 


Probation Office, County of Essex, New Jersey (Annual 
Report), 1955. Pp. 40. The chief probation officer reports 
a rise in caseloads, financial collections, and requests for 
investigative services, but no increase in personnel to 
meet the mounting requirements of the department. In 
many instances, it is reported, the demands of case super- 
vision must be sacrificed to permit probation officers to 
conduct necessary presentence and prehearing inquiries. 


Books Received 


Adolescent Development and Adjustment. By Lester 
D. and Alice Crow. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inec., 1956. Pp. 555. $5.50. 


Case Studies in Childhood Emotional Disabilities, 
Volume I. Edited by George E. Gardner, M.D. New York: 
American Orthopsychiatric Association, 1953. Pp. 368. 


Delinquency: The Juvenile Offender in America Today. 
By Herbert Bloch and Frank T. Flynn. New York: 
Random House, 1956. Pp. 576. $7.95. 


A Demography of Delinquency. By Walter A. Lunden. 
Ames, Iowa: Student Supply Store, 1956. Pp. 182. $3.15. 


For the Family in Court. Prepared by Committee on 
Public Affairs. New York: Community Service Society, 
1956. Pp. 42. 25 cents. 


The Manual for Prosecuting Attorneys (2 volumes). 
3800 York: Practising Law Institute, 1956. Pp. 696. 


Mental Health Planning for Social Action. By George 
S. Stevenson, M. D. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1956. Pp. 358. $6.50. 


The Petty Offender: A Philadelphia Study of the Home- 
less Man. (The Prison Journal, April 1956). By Ernest 
W. Goldsborough and Wilbur E. Hobbs. 50 cents. 


Psychopathy and Delinquency. By William and Joan 
aso New York: Grune and Stratton, 1956. Pp. 200. 


Reaching the Group: An Analysis of Group Work 


Methods Used With Teen-Agers. Youth Board Monograph 
No. 4, 1956. Pp. 74. 


Treatment of the Child in Emotional Conflict. By Hyman 


S. Lippman, M.D. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1956. Pp. 291. $6.00. 
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Corrective Surgery Helps Juvenile 
Offender Smile First Time in Life 


Joey, a 14-year-old Indian boy, really smiled for the 
first time in his life just a few weeks ago, according to an 
October 13 account in the Tucson Daily Citizen. But Joey 
never had much to smile about before. 

Born on an Indian reservation in the northern part of 
the state, Joey was the victim of a harelip and a cleft 
palate. He was only in the third grade when he was 13, 
and it was not long before he was involved in a series of 
minor thefts on the reservation that brought him before the 
federal court. 

While in custody at the local jail he was visited in his 
cell by Edward J. Dougherty, federal probation officer. 
Dougherty was convinced that part of Joey’s difficulty 
was his deformity and it was here he began his effort to 
change a boy’s personality through corrective surgery. 
The operation was found to be too difficult for anyone but 
a specialist so arrangements were made to fly Joey to 
the Clinical Center, National Institutes of Health 
Bethesda, Maryland, accompanied by a Phoenix medical 
social worker. 

At the hospital Joey became a favorite of the doctors 
and nurses. Dr. Nicholas Leone, a leading plastic surgeon, 
performed the delicate operation that proved to be com- 
pletely successful. Joey also received dental work, speech 
aaeews and psychiatric treatment before he returned to 

ucson. 

Said the Daily Citizen: “There was no mistaking Joey’s 
feelings when he stepped off the plane last month, smiled 
slightly, and said in a quiet, normal voice, ‘Hello Mr. 
Dougherty’.” 


Average Prisoner Employed by FPI in 
1956 Produced Goods Valued at $5,605 


An average of 3,686 inmates in federal penal and 
correctional institutions was provided employment by 
the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., during the fiscal year 
1956, according to the annual report of the corporation’s 
board of directors. Goods valued at $5,605 per employed 
inmate were produced. Wages amounting to $1,248,000 
were paid to the inmate workers, or a monthly average 
of $27.54 per employed inmate. Sales of $20,811,000 were 
the highest for any peacetime year and profits were 
$3,600,000. The past year additional dividends of $4 
million were paid in the United States Treasury, bringing 
the total dividends to $32,500,000. 

The vocational training program of the FPI reached 
more than 10,000 inmates and more than 5,500 completed 
their courses. A total of 1,648 inmates received certificates 
and licenses. 

Since the corporation began operation in 1935, aggregate 
sales have been $305 million and earnings have been 
$52 million. 


Security Rating Test To 
Help Parolees Find Jobs 


A plan to give security ratings to prisoners as an aid 
in finding employment is being conducted as an experiment 
in California. Character Underwriters will carry out the 
initial tests. Dr. Marcel Frym, correctional psychotherapist 
of the Hacker Clinic at Beverly Hills, is the originator of 
the project. The results of the test, it is pointed out, will 
be given to employers and bonding companies to help the 
former prisoners get jobs. By bonding them and helping 
them gain employment, it is hoped to be able to cut down 
the number who are recommitted. 
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Finds Traffic Violators Have de a 
Criminal Traits to Lesser Degree ” 

The same techniques used to rehabilitate criminals ani § © 
delinquents can be used in a modified form to correct 20" 
chronic traffic violators, states an article in the current deal 
issue of the Northwestern University Journal of Criminal R 
Law, Criminology, and Police Science. Dea 

This new approach to rehabilitating traffic offenders js foll 
advocated by John C. Larson, research associate with the 1 
Center for Safety Education at New York University. orig 

“Social and psychological factors are the primary : 
causes of accidents and violations,” says Larson. But he § *? 
adds that current rehabilitative efforts do not seem tp §. ° 
take this fact into account. tam 

Larson feels that the personal and social characteristics 4 
common among criminals and delinquents also are typical “ 
of the majority of chronic traffic offenders, although , 
— violators have these characteristics to a lesser = 

egree. 

Among similarities which Larson cites as typical of . 
traffic offenders, criminals, and delinquents are that all T 
three groups behave antisocially, are characterized by a ma 
resentment of authority, and show a need for recognition. 1 

Present treatment methods of chronic offenders—such as § 
traffic schools, probation, or limited only 
with the symptomatic results of the drivers’ “delinquency,” 
Larson believes. 

Such directive techniques have been ineffective, he says, a 
because most persons regard the breaking of traffic laws . 
as considerably less serious than criminal violations and f 
because public officials have regarded violations as causes § * 
in themselves. me 

“Thus,” Larson concludes, “not the current efforts, but 
the group therapy techniques found to be effective with Gr 


criminals and delinquents may well be more suitable for 
the rehabilitation of chronic traffic offenders.” 


Governor Harriman Announces 
Correctional Employment Service 


Governor Averell Harriman in announcing recently the 
establishment of a “correctional employment service” com- 
mented: 

“In a major effort to help probationers and parolees 
earn an honest living in their community and to move 
eligible inmates out of state correctional institutions as 
soon as they are otherwise ready for parole, a cooperative 
correctional employment service is being established by 
the heads of three state agencies: Isador Lubin, indus- 
trial commissioner; Thomas J. McHugh, commissioner of 
correction; and Lee B. Mailler, chairman of the Board of 
Parole.” ‘ 

“Eventually the program of vocational guidance, train- 
ing and placement will be offered in every institution of 
the Department of Correction,” the Governor said, “and 
it will include training seminars for parole and probation 
personnel throughout the state.” 

“Within the institutions of the Department of Corret- 
tion,” Governor Harriman continued, “the program will 
concentrate on helping the inmate secure a job so that 
his parole will not be needlessly delayed, and on better 
equipping him to hold that job after he starts working. 
By making use of the specialized facilities and talents of 
the Division of Employment, institutional training will 
be better coordinated with labor market needs, and inmates 
will be given labor advice and counsel, as well as assistance 
and instruction in writing letters for employment. Indus- 
trial employers, personnel directors, and labor represent 
atives will be invited to interview inmates, observe the 
vocational and industrial programs in the institutions, 
and to suggest improvements,” the Governor concluded. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


(ar Dealers Can Help Curb Auto 
Thefts, Says FBI Publication 


During the past 5 years approximately 217,000 autos 
were stolen annually in this country, according to an arti- 
de appearing in the September 1956 issue of the FBI Law 
Enforcement Bulletin. Since over 90 percent of stolen cars 
are subsequently recovered, the people who suffered the 
greatest loss were the purchasers of stolen cars, the article 
points out. In most cases these purchasers were automobile 
dealers. 

Raymond A. Sullivan of the National Automobile 
Dealers Association, author of the article, gives the 
following suggestions to dealers to help curb auto thefts: 

1. Keys should be examined carefully to see if they are 
originals or are duplicates. 

2. Vent glass on both sides should be checked for 
replacement or holes. 

3. The ignition switch should be checked for evidence of 
tampering. 

4, New tags on an old auto, or vice versa, should be 
noted as a possible indication that the car was stolen. 

5. It should be noted whether or not the registration is 
recent. Frequently, legitimate individuals are negligent 
about reregistering a car just prior to selling it. 

6. The bill of sale of a used car is seldom notarized. 
Thieves often have it notarized to make it appear legiti- 

te. 


ma 

7. If the car has out-of-state plates, find out if that 
state has a title law. If it does, request the seller of the 
car to show a title. 

8. Note whether the seller of the car “fits the car.” A 
rough-looking poorly dressed individual with no evidence of 
employment who attempts to sell an expensive late model 
automobile should normally arouse suspicion. 

During 1956 the FBlI-sponsored law-enforcement con- 
ferences throughout the country focused attention on 
methods of combatting auto theft crimes. 


Grin and Bear It 


“It is not ‘delinquency,’ Otis! .. . It’s merely ‘developing 
Personality’ as long as it’s confined to the home...” 


Reprinted by special permission of the Chicago 
Sun Times Syndicate 


Parents Also Blamed 100 Years 
Ago for Juvenile Delinquency 


“We all know ... what are the principal causes of adult 
crime. Early ignorance, vicious associations, habitual 
intemperance (the most demoralizing of all) and imper- 
fection in police arrangements, whereby the example is 
held out of offences committed without detection.” 

This is what Lord Stanley said in a speech on juvenile 
delinquency as published in the Times, August 21, 1856— 
one hundred years ago. 

“Poverty and distress,” Lord Stanley continued, “are 
also operating influences; but to what extent they operate 
is a question much disputed. The specific agencies at work 
in creating juvenile criminality have been analysed with 
great minuteness by Mr. Clay, of Preston, than whom no 
man is better known in connexion with reformatory 
movements. He found that in 75 percent of the cases 
investigated by him, the fault of the children lay un- 
mistakably at the door of the parents.” 

In 57 percent of these cases, Lord Stanley pointed out, 
there had been habitual drunkenness, often accompanied 
by brutality on the part of the father; and in the remain- 
ing 18 percent there was habitual indifference and neglect. 

In his speech Lord Stanley said that Mr. Clay’s calcu- 
lations were corroborated by Mr. Adshead who found that 
out of a hundred criminal children at Manchester in 1840, 
“60 were born of dishonest parents, 30 of profligate 
parents, but not of the criminal class, and only 10 of 
parents who were honest and industrious.” 

Lord Stanley later became the 15th Earl of Derby. 


Future Prisons Will Have To Depend on 
Brains, Not Bars, Says James V. Bennett 


Upwards of a billion dollars will have to be spent on 
state and federal prisons between now and 1975, according 
to Federal Prison Director James V. Bennett, if we are 
to relieve the problem of overcrowding and the needs of 
prisoners over the next 25 years. 

Addressing the Congress of Correction at Los Angeles 
in August, Bennett also emphasized the necessity for 
getting away from traditional maximum-custody architec- 
ture, with all of its tool resistant steel, costly walls and 
gadgets, and depend, instead, on better classification 
en enriched programs, and higher caliber per- 
sonnel. 

“The sheer necessity and lack of dollars,” Bennett 
said, “will require us to depend hereafter on brains rather 
than bars for safe custody.” 


Judge Charles F. Murphy Resigns 
As Comics Code Administrator 


Judge Charles F. Murphy of New York City, adminis- 
trator of the Comics Code Authority established in 1954 by 
the Comics Magazine Association of America, Inc., resigned 
October 1, exactly 2 years following his appointment to 
clean out the comic books believed to have a bad influence 
on young people. The Comics Code Authority was estab- 
lished following Senate investigations of crime and horror 
comic books. 

During Judge Murphy’s administration a “seal of 
approval” was imprinted on each of the Association’s 
300 comic book titles complying with the Code. 

When he took the position as Code Administrator, 
Judge Murphy did so with the understanding that he 
would administer and enforce the Code without any inter- 
ference from any of the Association members. “This 
meant,” the Judge said, “that I took the job with the 
understanding that I would have a completely free hand in 
this respect and would continue to administer the Code 
only so long as I could exercise this right.” 

An article by Judge Murphy, “A Seal of Approval for 
Comic Books,” was published in the June 1955 issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION. 
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Mandatory Retirement Under Civil 
Service Applies to Court Employees 


The recent amendment of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act (Public Law 854 approved July 31, 1956) extends the 
provisions for mandatory retirement to the employees of 
the courts, except those appointed for definite terms. 
Under the new law employees after reaching the ages of 70 
and completing 15 years of service, are automatically 
separa from the service. The new act took effect 
October 1, 1956. 

Among the probation personnel who have retired under 
the mandatory retirement provision of the Act are: 
Timothy C. Cronin, federal probation officer at Concord, 
N. H., who had 10 years of service; J. R. Galusha, chief 
probation officer at Albuquerque, N. M., who entered the 
service in 1931; and Lee E. Garrett, probation officer at 
Opelika, Alabama, since 1931. 


General William H. Maglin 
Receives ASHA Award 


Major General William H. Maglin, Provost Marshal 
General, United States Army, was awarded the American 
Social Hygiene Association’s William Freeman Snow 
Award at a luncheon held in his honor at New York City 
on October 10. 

The Snow Award, given for distinguished service to 
humanity, is the highest honor ASHA can bestow. 

A graduate of West Point, General Maglin served as 

rovost marshal of the Allied Forces in North Africa 
uring World War II. His responsibilities there included 
security measures for 260,000 captured troops. 

In 1948 he was commandant of the Provost Marshal 
General School and in 1945 assumed the post of chief of 
the military police division of the Office of the Provost 
Marshal. 

While in Korea General Maglin organized the Korean 
National Police consisting of 23,000 uniformed men, 5,000 
detectives, and 4,000 policewomen, and in 1953 was 
awarded the Military Order of Taekuk by Syngman Rhee 
in appreciation of his services. 

The military prison program with which federal pro- 
bation officers are closely associated in their supervision 
of military parolees is under the command of General 
Maglin. 

An article by General Maglin, “Rehabilitation the Key- 
note of the Army’s Correctional Program,” appeared in 
the June 1955 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


3,000 Attend 86th Annual 
Congress of Correction 


Three thousand persons from all 48 states, Canada, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, France, England, Japan, 
and China were registered and in attendance at the 86th 
Annual Congress of Correction at Los Angeles, August 17 
to 31. 

In his presidential address, “Basic Rights for Prisoners,” 
Myrl E. Alexander, assistant director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, emphasized the right of each prisoner 
to have decent surroundings, the right to maintain and 
reinforce family and community ties, the right to remain 
a productive worker in the nation’s economic system, the 
right to impartial and intelligent treatment without 
special privilege, and the right to positive guidance and 
counsel by qualified correctional personnel. 

Dr. E. Preston Sharpe, director of the Youth Study 
Center at Philadelphia, was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Correctional Association, sponsors of the Congress. 

The 1957 Congress will be held in Chicago, August 18 
to 27. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Kickin’ Around 


“Stuffy in here isn’t it?” 
Reprinted by special permission The Register and Tribune Syndicate 


School Programs To Help Socially 
Maladjusted Child on the Increase 


There appears in school systems in the United States to 
be a general increase in the establishment and expansion 
of special schools, classes, centers, such services as 
counseling and guidance, and psychiatric, psychological, 
and school social service, according to L. B. Winston, 
field adjustment teacher at the Montefiore Special School 
of Chicago. Winston’s conclusions are based on a survey 
of facilities for the socially maladjusted child in the 
schools of 42 cities over 50,000 in population. 

Winston found that the five major cities, each with a 
population of a million or more, have recognized the need 
for special schools, classes, and centers for the socially 
maladjusted. He also found that school systems in general 
are aware of the need for the treatment and education of 
the socially maladjusted, and that there appears to be a 
general increase in the use of school social workers and a 
general decrease in the use of truant officers. 


New York State To 
Have Youth Court 


Under recently enacted legislation in New York State 
every county in the state will establish a youth court to 
provide special treatment for defendants 16 through 20 
years of age. The new law provides that every alleged 
offender between the ages of 16 and 21 must initially be 
brought before a youth court, which must have an In- 
vestigation made by a probation officer before assignment 
of the case to its own or a criminal court. Noncriminal 
proceedings may be held at the discretion of the youth 
court for any defendant under 21. Under noncriminal 
proceedings the defendant is not charged with a crime, 
but with being a “youthful offender,” and if guilty he 1s 
not —_ a criminal record, though the arrest remains on 
record. 
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New Policy Gives Parolees 
“Toughening Up’’ Period 


The prerelease program for parolees at the Menard 
Branch of the Illinois State Penitentiary was expanded in 
August with the transfer of most parolees awaiting release 
to an outside work detail. Under the new policy, parolees 
are to have complete trusty status from the time they 
receive notice from the parole board until they leave the 
institution. 

Explaining the move, Warden Ross Randolph said: “If 
the parole board can trust these men back in society, we 
can surely trust them to work outside the walls until they 
leave here.” 

“We think it will greatly benefit the men. By doing 
manual labor, working at least 8 hours a day, before they 
leave, they will be ‘toughened up’ so that the transition to 
civilian employment won’t be so hard for them to make,” 
Randolph said. 

The move to the outside detail is not compulsory, the 
warden said, but those who do not wish to go will be 
transferred to a hard-work gang inside so that the same 
results are accomplished. 


Prisoner Asks Sporting 
(hance for Parolees 


The prisoner editor of the South Dakota penitentiary 
magazine believes that a parolee isn’t given a “sporting 
chance. 

The editor of the bulletin said that there are five major 
defects in the American parole system. 

1. The almost total lack of educational programs in the 


te vast number of penal institutions. 
2. Insufficient parole personnel to supervise the program. 
8. The almost total absence of a plan which enables 
men due for parole to begin to learn to adjust themselves 
to life in a free society while still incarcerated. 
4, The failure to provide employment for the parolee so 
he can go directly to work after release and not be forced 
8 to Bi to face the extreme difficulties of finding a job himself. 
100 @ 5. Believing that the $5 or $10 given parolees by the 
8 state at the time of their release is adequate to sustain 
om them until they can find employment. 
hool 
vel Reed Cozart Appointed 
Warden at La Tuna, Texas 
a Reed Cozart, federal pardon attorney, has been appointed 
ally warden of the Federal Correctional Institution at La Tuna, 
a Texas. He succeeds Warden Robert H. Armstrong who is 
ae retiring from federal service October 31, 1956. 
ne In connection with the appointment, Attorney General 
BHerbert Brownell, Jr., said: 
ad a “Mr. Cozart has established a distinguished record as 
4 prison administrator. As pardon attorney he has per- 
formed faithfully and well, while eliminating the backlog 
of pending applications.” 
From 1929 to 1932, Cozart was engaged in private law 
practice in San Antonio, Texas, and from 1932 until 1940 
was a federal probation officer for the Western District 
tate of Texas. He entered the Federal Bureau of Prisons in 
1940 and in 1941 became warden of the Federal Correc~- 
‘t to Gtional Institution at Texarkana, Texas. He later was 
h 20 associate warden at the United States Penitentiary at 
eged venworth, Kansas, and from 1945 to 1952 was in 
y be Marge of the Government’s unique open institution at 
) in- goville, Texas. 
ment g ,/2 1952 Cozart was selected by Governor Robert Kennon 
sinal of Louisiana to head up his program to reorganize and 
outh modernize the penal institutions of that state. Upon the 
ou 1 ‘ompletion in 1955 of the new prison at Angola, Louisiana, 
on ned to the Department of Justice as pardon attor- 
he is | Warden Cozart was the author of “What Has Happened 
1s on |§ ‘America’s Worst Prison’?” which appeared in the 


December 1955 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Dr. Martha M. Eliot Resigns 
As Children’s Bureau Chief 


Dr. Martha M. Eliot has relinquished her post as chief 
of the U. S. Children’s Bureau to become professor and 
head of the department of maternal and child health on 
the faculty of public health at Harvard University. She 
will assume her new position on January 1. 

An international leader in the development of maternal 
and child care programs, Dr. Eliot has directed the 
activities of the Children’s Bureau since 1951. She came 
to the Bureau in 1924 as director of the division of mater- 
nal and child health. In 1934 she became assistant chief 
of the Bureau and associate chief in 1941. 


Is ‘Forever Grateful” to 
Her Probation Officer 


“He gave me courage I never knew or realized I had. 
He is the most understanding and kindest man I’ve ever 
known. He was the one who always talked to me whenever 
I felt real low down. With his patience and human under- 
standing he made me feel so much I had overlooked all my 
life. I will be forever grateful to him.” 

Thus wrote a probationer about her probation officer 
in a letter addressed in September to the chief of a fed- 
eral probation office in the west. 

“I guess Mr. R. has told you I am taking up nursing as 
my vocation,” she wrote, “and I am so proud in being able 
to help other people. I am only happy when I am able to 
help somebody. I will never destroy the faith people have 
in me or ever in any way disgrace the cap and uniform 
I wear. It is too much of an honor for me.” 

Her letter continued: 

“I just wanted you to know how I feel, but the main 
reason ... is to thank you and Mr. R. for giving me a 
second chance in life and placing me on probation the way 
you did. I know if it was not for you, the judge at the time 
would have refused it. So I am deeply thankful. And the 
other main reason is, I want you to know how much I 
appreciate everything Mr. R. did for me in the 5 years 
I was on probation. 


Butch 


“. .. However, a trail of candy wrappers led from the 
scene of the robbery. An early arrest is expected” 


Reprinted by special permission of Collier’s 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


A Judges’ Conference on Sentencing was held at the 
New York University Law Center October 19 and 20. 
Participants included 23 federal and state judges from 
federal and state courts in Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and five professors from the 
NYU school of law. The topics for the various ee of the 
2-day conference were: “Harmonizing the Objectives of 
Sentencing”; “Guides to the Courts”; and “Special 
Sentencing Problems.” The program was planned by Paul 
W. Tappan, professor of sociology and law at New York 
University. 

Four Decades of Action for Children is the title of a 
short history of the United States Children’s Bureau, 
released in November. The Bureau, the first agency pri- 
marily devoted to children established by any national 
government in the world, was created by Congress in 
1912. Copies of the history may be purchased from the 
Government Printing Office at 35 cents each. 

Miss Margaret C. Gay, dean of clerk-stenographers in 
the federal probation system, retired October 31, after 26 
years’ service in the probation office at Charleston, W. Va. 

Dr. Morton Kramer, chief of the biometrics branch of 
the National Institute of Mental Health, is the author of 
a monograph (Public Health Monograph No. 41) which 
deals with the variety of public health and social problems 
arising from the widespread use of tranquilizing drugs. 

Seventy-five lawyers and judges in attendance at the 
American Bar Association meeting in Dallas in September 
were guests of the Federal Correctional Institution at 
Seagoville. The tour was conducted by acting warden 
William Bean. 

Mark Richmond, associate warden of the United States 
Penitentiary at McNeil Island, Washington, has been 
named warden of the Connecticut State Penitentiary. 
Richmond entered the federal prison service in 1939. He 
took over his new duties in October. 


Lloyd M. Kvernvik, senior custodial officer at the McNeil 
Island federal penitentiary, was selected for the G. 
Howland Shaw award to attend the 86th annual Congress 
of Correction at Los Angeles in August. 


Dr. John Otto Reinemann, director of probation, Munic- 
ipal Court of Philadelphia, served as vice-chairman of the 
study group on juvenile delinquency of the Highth Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work, which was held at 
Munich, Germany, August 5 to 10. On his European trip 
he also met with probation officers in Frankfurt-am-Main 
and West Berlin for a discussion of problems of mutual 
concern. 

Dr. Philip Q. Roche, Philadelphia ee received 
the Isaac Ray Lectureship Award of the American 
Psychiatric Association at the APA’s annual meeting in 
Chicago, April 30-May 4, 1956. The $1,000 award is 
given annually to a lawyer or psychiatrist for contributing 
to better understanding between law and psychiatry. Dr. 
Roche will deliver a series of lectures on psychiatry and 
the law at the University of Michigan under the joint 
sponsorship of the law and medical schools. 

The value of the treatment program of New Jersey’s 
Highfields Treatment Center for boys 16 to 18 committed 
by juvenile courts has been established by independent 
findings of the Scientific Advisory Committee whose work 
was underwritten by the Vincent Astor Foundation. 


“Spotting the Potential Delinquent” is the topic of the 
November 1956 issue of Juvenile Delinquency Symposium 
edited by Russell J. Fornwalt, vocational counselor, Big 
Brother Movement, 33 Union Square West, New York 
City 3. The 10-page report summarizes the view of various 
authorities on predicting juvenile delinquency. 


The new Youth Court, established by the New York 
State Legislature in 1956, will begin operation on February 
1, 1957. The “controversial” court was the subject of dis- 
cussion at the 48th Annual State Conference on Probation, 
at Elmira, October 15. 


The Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile De. 
linquency has sent out approximately 100,000 reports ani 
transcripts of hearings to interested persons and agencies, 
In addition, approximately 25,000 individual letters on 
the problem of juvenile delinquency have been answered, 

Research Relating to Children (Bulletin No. 8) is the 
title of a 124-page monograph published by the U. §, 
Children’s Bureau. The monograph is based on research 
which has come to the attention of the Bureau’s Clearing. 
house for Research in Child Life. 


S. 728 providing for $12 million to support established 
delinquency prevention programs, to train personnel, and 
to conduct research in the prevention and control of delin. 
quency has been rewritten as S. 4267. The new bill con- 
tains many of the provisions of S. 728. 


The traffic in pornography is in excess of $500 million 
annually, according to the findings of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. Lists of 
pornographers have been sent to police chiefs throughout 
the country for appropriate action. 

There were 290 Alcoholics Anonymous groups in penal 
and correctional institutions as of April 1, 1956, with a 
total membership of 13,056. By October 25 more groups 
were added, bringing the total to 315. Fifty-five percent 
of the groups are in maximum-security prisons. 

The State Reformatory at Buena Vista, Colorado, has 
an Alcoholics Anonymous group of 28 “who are sincerely 
seeking and getting A.A.” Seven A.A. groups throughout 
the state have assured the Reformatory A.A. that men 
released from the institution can follow up A.A. as soon 
as they reach their own communities. 


The Boy Scouts of America have | we ge a pamphlet, 
Less Juvenile Delinquency More Good Citizenship... 
Through Scouting, which outlines the way the scouting 
program is being used in areas of high juvenile delin- 
quency and also in 27 state and local training schools. 

The Youth Aid Bureau of New York City’s police de- 
partment handled approximately 20,000 juveniles during 
1956. Many of them were referred to casework agencies 
for specialized help. 

The Churches and Juvenile Delinquency is the title of a 
book to be released soon by the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of America and 
distributed to clergymen and members of the Council’s 30 
denominations. 

The American Automobile Association produced a news 
film which shows how leaving ignition keys in one’s car 
encourages auto theft, particularly by young people. 
Approximately 100 prints of the film were distributed 
to TV stations throughout the country. 


Miss Genevieve C. O’Connell of Buffalo has been ap- 
pointed, effective November 1, superintendent of the Albion 
State Training School, New York, an institution for women 
16 years and over. Miss O’Connell succeeds Wilson H. 
Dunn who on the same date will reassume the superin- 
tendency of the Woodbourne Correctional Institution. 


Dr. F. Lovell Bixby, director of the division of correction 
and parole for the New Jersey State Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, has been elected to membership 
on the advisory council of the department of economics 
and sociology by the Board of Trustees of Princeton 
University. Dr. Bixby will serve a 3-year term. 


Irving W. Halpern, chief probation officer of the New 
York City Court of General Sessions, received an award 
at the 48th Annual New York State Conference on Pro- 
bation, at Elmira, for 45 years’ probation service. Awards 
were also presented to 27 persons in New York State 
with probation service ranging from 20 to 35 years. 


Individualized Justice is the title of a 200-page mono — 
a on the history of the Ramsey County (St. Paul) | 
uvenile Court and Probation Department. The volume 18 


by Samuel H. Popper, Ph.D. 
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IT HAS COME TO OUR ATTENTION 77 
H. G. Moeller, supervisor of classification for the Federal The work of two artists and two woodcraftsmen of the 
Bureau of Prisons, has been named deputy assistant Marquette Branch Prison were among thousands of ex- 
director. hibits in the Upper Peninsula (Michigan) State Fair. Two 
Charlotte Towle of the faculty of the University of of the four inmates won awards. : 
Chicago school of social service is the recipient of the 1956 Professor Walter C. Reckless of Ohio State University’s ; 
Ye MB riorina Lasker Social Work Award for outstanding school of social administration reported at the annual . 
nd @ ontributions to social welfare. The award is given annu- meeting of the American Sociological Society in September 
€. Bally to stimulate further achievement in the social welfare on the findings to date of a year-long study he conducted of 
'y field. 125 sixth-grade boys selected by their teachers as neither 
‘ @ Alton Linford has been appointed dean of the school of delinquent nor expected to become so even though they 
the MH ocial service at the University of Chicago following the live in the highest ie saggy | area of Columbus. In his 
8. B retirement of Dean Helen R. Wright. study Reckless is trying to discover what “insulates” a 
ch Francis J. Coty has been named assistant director of >°Y against delinquency. 
'& B education for the New York State Department of Correc- , The Federal Bar Association held a symposium at Wash- 
tion. Coty first entered the services of the Department in ington, D. C., on September 28, on the theory, function, 
ed #9 1933 as an intern-teacher at the Elmira Reformatory. He nd procedure of juvenile courts. Speakers included James 
has his M.A. from Cornell. the Senate 
in- tigate Juvenile Delinquency, an illiam H. Sheridan 
on- as chief of the technical aid branch of the Division of J uvenile 
_ [opaedia to 100 correctional and juvenile institutions Delinquency Service, U. S. Children’s Bureau. J 
ion B throughout the country. The names of the institutions | Dr. Vernon Fox, associate professor at Florida Univer- 
M- Bwere supplied by the Youth Division of the Federal sity’s school of social welfare, is the author of a book, 
of B Parole Board. Violence Behind Bars, which —— the highlights of the 
out # Ohio Penitenitary inmates at Columbus are not only 4-day riot at the Southern Michigan — in 1952. Dr. 
participating in cancer and tularemia (rabbit fever) Fox was assistant deputy warden in charge of individual 
nal § research, but also are volunteering to help discover methods treatment at the time of the riot. 
1 8 B of preventing hepatitis (yellow jaundice). The Alabama Probation and Parole Association held 
a One hundred and twenty-three inmates of the State its Ninth Study Conference at the University of Alabama, 
*"' B prison of Southern Michigan at Jackson particpated in October 1 to 13. “The Community and the Correctional 
nag te Tescue of six men trapped in the rubble of the collapsed Process” was the theme of the Conference. Among those 
a new office structure of the Consumers Power Company. ance gear ye were James V. Bennett of the Federal 
ely B Newspaper reporters who interviewed them during brief ureau of Prisons; Ben S. Meeker, chief federal probation 
out B rest periods found the inmates to be impelled by “sincere Officer at Chicago; and Edgar W. Brewer, juvenile court 
nen @ motives to help their fellowmen who were in dire trouble.” and probation consultant of the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 
2 @ The American Bar Foundation’s survey of the adminis- The New Juvenile Court and Detention. Home of Pima 
let, tration of criminal justice is now completing its pilot study County (Tucson), Arizona, was dedicated on September 16. 
in three states, Kansas, Wisconsin, and Michigan. Criminal The Judge Baker Child Guidance Center in Boston is the - 
..; [Justice in 17 states will be studied by the Foundation over recipient of a $2 million gift from the late George Holden 
ite gi beriod of 5 years. Tinkham, former congressman from Massachusetts, who 
nished more than model airplanes, boat, and auto ki . . 
de- by the Hobby Industry Association of Greater Chicago. 
8 @A monthly shipment of kits will be sent to the jail. The jionia’ He had been in failing health for several months : 
- — can be built using only “. No tools are needed. nq spent less and less of his time in his office at the 
fa a completed models will be donated to charitable [nctitute for Sex Research on the Indiana University 
the fi Oficer and inmate sat side by side Se ie 
ptember 26 when 
% inmates and one officer of the Menard Branch of the Two 30 
: Illinois State Penitentiary gathered in one of the Menard P&rticipated in the Second International Recreation Con- 
dassrooms to learn the “ways and hows” of writing from &TeSS. held at Philadelphia in October. The general ex- 
ews Ha faculty member of the Southern Illinois University P*°Ssion from representatives of all nations was that 
cat @school of journalism. It is the first college course of any recreation is a good delinquency preventive. 
ple. @kind held inside the walls at Menard.. Three credit hours The FBI law-enforcement conferences for 1956, con- 
are given for the course. uc roughout the country, dealt speci y with au . 
ted iven for th ducted throughout th try, dealt fically with auto 
_The American Bar Foundation’s survey of the admin- theft. 
ap- § stration of criminal justice moved into Michigan in The 1957 Annual Forum of the National Conference on ° 
ion @ August. Michigan, Wisconsin, and Kansas are the three Social Welfare will be held in Philadelphia, May 19 to 24. . 
nen @ states in the pilot phase of the study financed by the Ford Miss Margaret Hickey, NCSW president, has announced : 
H. GFoundation. A study of 17 states and the federal court that the theme of this year’s Forum will be “Extending 
rin- Btystem is contemplated by the Bar Association over a 5- Frontiers in Social Welfare.” More than 300 meetings 
year period. will be held during the week of the Forum. — 
‘ion | Inmates of the Washington State Penitentiary at Walla national organizations are affiliated with the NCSW. . 
of Walla have joined the ranks of the inmates of a number Louisiana’s new $8 million state penitentiary at Angola 
hip 9 of federal and state penal and correctional institutions who was the recipient of the 1956 top honor award of the 
nics J lave “adopted” a needy child. The child-assistance plan regional conference of the American Institute of Architec- 
ton Ae ag by the Save the Children Federation, United ture. Warden Reed Cozart of the federal correctional in- 
ations Plaza at 46th Street, New York City 17. stitution at La Tuna, Texas, played an “oy role in 
Jew § The National League To Promote School Attendance held designing and planning the institution. irt was in 
ard jits 42nd annual convention at Philadelphia, October 14 charge of Louisiana’s penal and correctional institutions 
>ro- 0 18. “Our Joint Responsibility for Pupil Adjustment” at the time the penitentiary was constructed. 
rds |] as the theme of the conference. President of the League Mrs. Eva Kelly Bowring, former U. S. senator from 
tate D. Robert, of attendance, Louisiana Nebraska, was named to membership on the U. S. Board 
te Department of Education. of Parole to succeed Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee who 
no- | Teacher Opinion on Pupil Behavior, 1955-56, is the title resigned from the Board on September 4 to become a 
ul) Gf a research bulletin recently released by the National member of the Subversive Activities Control Board. Mrs. 
eis @ education Association of the United States. Bowring began her work on the Board on November 2. 
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UR READERS will be interested to know that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly is 

printed at the Federal Reformatory, El] Reno, Oklahoma, in the plant conducted by 
the Federal Prisons Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all industries 
in the federal penal system. Approximately 98 percent of the inmates assigned to the 
printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. The plant 
lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a means of 
productive labor, occupation of time, and the development of printing skills. Many of 
the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communities and 
become permanently established in commercial printing as compositors, pressmen, book- 
binders, etc. 
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and (with Eleanor T. Glueck) Delinquents in the Making 
(1952). Member, Advisory Committee on Rules 
Criminal Procedure, Supreme Court of the United States. 


A. WarkEN Stearns, M.D.: Practicing Psychiatrist, 
Boston, since 1914. M.D. (1910), Tufts College. Psychi- 
ttrist, Massachusetts Department of Correction, 1929- 
1933; Medical Director, State Hospital, 
reget ; and Professor of jiology, Tufts College, 


JoHN J. GALVIN: Warden, Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution, Ashland, ay since 1954. B.S. (1938), Butler 
University, and M. S.W. 1940), Catholic University of 
America. Parole Officer, Classification Supervisor, and 
Associate Warden, Federal Bureau of Prisons, 1941-1945; 
Classification Supervisor, Headquarters Office, 1945-1950; 
T-Pain Warden, Federal Reformatory, Chillicothe, 1950- 


JOHN C. BuRKE: Warden, Wisconsin State Prison, since 
1938. B.E. (1928), State Teachers College, River Falls, 
Wis. Graduate study, School of Social Work, University 
of Notre Dame. Teacher, 1926-1931; Probation and Parole 
Officer, Wisconsin State Probation and Parole Department, 
1931-1938. Military service, 1943-1946. President, Amer- 
ican Prison Association, 1949. E 

DonaLD CLEMMER: Director, Department of Corrections, 
District of Columbia, since 1946. A.B. (1927), Cornell 
Colle , and M.A. (1931), University of Illinois. Senior 
Sociologist, Illinois Division of Criminology, 1931-1941; 
Personnel Director, Republic Drill and Tool Co., 1941- 
1944; and Deputy Warden, U. S. Penitentiary (Atlanta), 
1944-1946. Author, The Prison Community (1940). 


JAmMEs V. Lowry, M.D.: Medical Officer in Charge, U. S. 
Public Health Service Hospital, Lexington, Ky., since 
1954. B.S. and M.D., University of Wisconsin. Assistant 
Surgeon and Surgeon in various assignments with USPHS, 
1938-1947; Chief, Community Services Branch, National 
Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda (Md.), 1947-1954. 


GoRDON FULLER: Director of Individual Treatment, 
State Prison of Southern Michigan, since 1955. B.A. 


1949), Albion College, and graduate work, Michigan 
tate University. Institutional Counselor, State Prison 
of Southern Michigan, 1949-1952; Director of Classi- 
fication, Cassidy Lake Technical School (a minimum- 
security training school for youthful first offenders, 
Chelsea, Mich.), 1952-1954; and Director of Classification 
State Prison of Southern Michigan, 1954-1955. tu~ 


SEYMOUR RUBENFELD: Staff Psychologist, National 
Training School for Boys, Washington, D. C., since 1954. 
B.A. (1951); M.S. (1953); and Ph.D. (1954); Pennsyl- 
vania State University. Served interneships at Warren 
and Hollidaysburg State Hospitals, Pennsylvania. 
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SELDEN D. Bacon, Ph.D., is Director, Section on Alcohol 
Studies, Yale University. 

A. WarrEN STEARNS, M.D., is a practicing psychiatrist 
and neurologist, Boston. 

EvucENE S. ZEMANS is Executive Director, John Howard 
Association, Chicago. 

HARLEIGH B. TRECKER is Dean, School of Social Work, 
University of Connecticut, Hartford. 

THomas B. Bourque is Administrator, Child Study 
Institute, Toledo. 

IRENE KAWIN is Deputy Chief Probation Officer, Family 
Court of Cook County, Chicago. 

DANIEL GLASER is Assistant Professor, Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, University of Illinois. 

JOSEPH G. COLOSIMO is Probation Officer, U. S. District 
Court for the Northern District of Illinois. 

ARTHUR E. FINK, Ph.D., is Dean, School of Sorial Work, 
University of North Carolina. 


JOHN E. WALLER is Associate Warden, Federe! Reform- 
atory, El Reno, Oklahoma. 
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Roy A. BE.LTER is Chief Probation Officer, U. S. District 
Court, Eastern District of Wisconsin. 

EpwIn J. CoveNtrRY is Probation Officer, U. S. District 
Court, Western District of Washington. 

REED CozarT is Warden, Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution, La Tuna, Texas. 

RaLPH W. ENGLAND, JR., Ph.D., is Assistant Professor 
of Sociology, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

T. C. EssE.styNn, Ph.D., is Associate Professor, Division 
of Social Sciences, San Jose State College. 


DANIEL GLASER is Assistant Professor, Department of 
Sociology, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
Of- 


FREDERICK A. C. HoEFer, J.U.D., is Legal Assistant, 
fice of the Secretary of the Army, "Washington, D. C. 

DARLOW JOHNSON is Supervisor of Classification and Pa- 
role, Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, Springfield, Mo. 


Wayne KEysER is Assistant Director, Chicago Training 
Center, U. S. District Court, Northern District of Illinois. 


WruiaMm C. Nau is Chief Probation Officer, U. 8. Dis- 
trict Court, Western District of South Carolina. 

ConraAD P. PRINTZLIEN is Chief Probation Officer, U. 8S. 
District Court, Eastern District of New York. 

Or1n S. THIEL is Assistant Chief, Division of Procedural 
Studies and Statistics, Administrative Office, U. S. Courts. 

EpwIin B. ZEIcuer is Chief Probation Officer, U. S. Dis- 
trict Court, Southern District of Mississippi. 


4 Davi H. Gronswoip: Associate Professor, Graduate 

School of Social Work, University of Washington, Seattle, 
3 Misince 1954. B.A. (1929), North Central College, and M.A. 
(1952), University of Chicago. Case Supervisor, Chicago 
9 Fe Relief Administration, 1934-1942; Assistant Director of 
Casework, Intake Relief Administration, 1934-1942; As- 
3 sistant Director of Casework, Intake Department, Juvenile 
Detention Home of Cook County, 1942-1943; and Pro- 
3 bation Officer of the U. S. District Court for the Northern 
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